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CHAPTER \ 11 . 

FROM THE DEPOSITION OP RICHARD II. TO THE 
DEATH OP HENRY V, 


Henry IV. was involved in so many troubles at home 
that he could not attend, for some years after his^iBurp- 
ation, to the pending matters of dispute with Prussia. 
Meantime the subjects of both countries carried on a pi.* 
ratical warfare, in which the English seem to have b^n 
the most successful, but also to have shown themselves 
the most barbarous. But the Hanse towns gradually 
became involved in the dispute, and the balance was then 
M much against the English, because the Vitalians were 
employed in their service, and also ^cause the infltu 
ence of their powerful and well-organised confederacy 
was exercised, wherever it ^tended, to exclude English 
goolsf or to prevent their sale. Too many of the 
Hanse merchants had covertly engaged * in piracy, since 

* The English ambafisadors affimi, Chat ** the doeni and authori of the 
damages, Injwriei, and Tc^behes,” of which they complained, wereif* hind 
thereunto at the expenses and charges of the contpion societies** of the 
Hanse cities ( Wistner and Roetok seem more espeoi^ly intended) ; ** and 
Uiot the inhabitants of every household in the foresiid cities, each man, 
according to his ability, wittingly and purpoeelv set forth one, two, or more 
men for the very same expedition wherein all and eingular the fore«^ 
trespasses were committed.**— Hakluyt i. 170, 
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eiicauxagemeat to ,it ^as first so rashly held out by 
l^^Mfeizlmrg* 'fhe better part of ^em, however, were 
deahoua ^^ trading in peace ; and the governments both 
Enj^and and Prussia, each 'sufiering in the diminu- 
tion of thflir ciistoin8,/%8sailed by the complaints of their 
sulgectg, and having, by ream of tbdr distance from 
each other, and remote rela^ons, no feelings of mutual 
hostility, were sincerely dearous of accommodating all 

A,D. differen^s. Accordingly, in the fifth year of Henry's 

1403 . reign, aQibassadors from jhe master-general Conrad von 
Jungingen came to England. They arrived in July ; 
and file intercourse between the two countries was then 
re-opened till the faster following, after which it was 
again to be closed, unless, in the mean time, an agree, 
ment should "^have kien boncluded. Letters were sent 
by a merchant of Lynn, notifying this to the grand mas- 
ter : the injury which both parties had sustained was 
charged in these letters upon pirate's roving up and 
down the sea;” and Henry particularly requested a more 
free passage for his subjects to parts of Sconia, '' for the 
providing of herrings and of other fish there.” 

1404 . The^ amicable purport of the king’s letter was fully 
acknowledged, and answeretl in a correspondent spirit. 
But the grand master objected to open his ports before 
all matters were finally settled. To this/’ he said, we 
answer (under correction of your majesty’s more de- 
liberate counsel), that it is far more expedient for both 
parts to have this prohibitiqp continued than released, 
until such time as satisfaction be performed on both 
sides unto the partfes endamaged, not in words only, but 
actually and really in deeds, or by some course of law, 
or friendly composition, h^r there is no equal or in- 
dilFerent kind of consort or trade betweoa the im|iover- 
ished party and him that is enriched, between the 
party which hath obtained justice and him tliat hath 
obtained none* and between the offender and the party 
offended ; because they are not moved with like affec- 
tions ; for the' remembrance of injuries easily stirreth 
Up inconsiderate motions of anger. Also such a kind 
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of teinperAture or permixtiop> as it were> by way of 
contrariety, breedeth more bitterness than sweetness, 
more hate than love ; whereupon more grie^us com« 
plaints, as well unto your highneBS as unto ouredves, 
might be occasioned. The Lor^ knoweth that, even 
now, we are too much wearied and disrated with the 
importunate and instant coi^laints of our subjects ; in* 
somuch that we cannot, at this present, by ai)y con- 
venient means, release the said prohibition, befojjp we be 
sufficiently informed by your ^ajesty’s ambasa^ors of 
the satisfaction of oursendamaged subjects." With re<* 
gard to the fishery on the coast of Sconia, he%aid^ 
that, full sore against his will, he ^ad been compelled 
to send a force against the queen of Denmark and her 
people, but that a truce was bow concluded, and that 
force had returned home. ‘‘ Pax be it from roe,^^ he 
added, '^that our subjects, being occupied in wars, 
should in any sort willingly molest any strangers of 
other lands or nations soever, not being our prqfessed 
enemies ; for this should be to oppress the innocent in- 
stead of the guilty, to condemn die just for the unjust, 
dtau which nodiing can be more cruel, nor a revenge of 
greater impiety;^* Well liad it been for humanity if 
the Teutonic order bad always acted with the same 
equity and moderation towards its neighbours as towards 
distant England ! 

Upon the receipt of these letters, the king, from his 
court of parliament, then l^d at Coventry, sent as am- 
bassadors to Prussia a knight, a clerk, and a citizen of 
London, who, it is honestly admittdH, went out very 
slightly ^informed." They went, however, with the a 
sincere intention of consenti|^g to whatever should appear 
j ist ; •and the Hrussian ports were presently opened after 
their arrival. One of the worst cases on the part of the 
English had occurred about the time that the grand mas- 
ter’s letters were written : three Livonian ^ips had? bedh 

robbed and rifled,” and above 250 ot the persons on 
board, " of whom some were noble anl other honour- . 
able personages, and the rest common merchants and 
B 2 
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mai^flevs^ were very ba^barouely drowned/* It ww 
readily |m)iiiiised that cnich goods as ooidd be recovered 
^tiM be» restored, and full restitution madje ; and tliai 
the king would, of his great piety, vouchsafe eSbct. 
uahy some convenient and wholesome remedy for the 
souls of such persons as had thus been murdered/* 
Punishment was not requiilfed, and seems not to have 
been iictended^ though the offenders were known*, far- 
ther tlvitn that they should be made amenable for the 
satisfaction that was due^ Ambassadors on both parts 
met at Dordrecht, and a burgomfister from each of tihe 
Han^ cities of Hamburg, Bremen, Stralsund, Lubec, 
Gripes wold, Campen, Rostok, and Wismer ; and it was 
not till the close of their conference that it appeared these 
burgomasters had authority of negotiating, or con- 
cluding aught at all ; ** they engaged, however, that pro- 
curators from their respective cities should be sent to 
England, with sufficient instructions and powers. The 
compkints on all sides were then investigated, and 
fairly, as it seems, adjusted. The largest demand was 
that of the Livonians ; and it was agreed that the goods 
of which they had been plundered should be prized, and 
approved, not by any English, Prussian, or Livonian 
merchants, but by some other indifferent merchants of 
good credit, valuing them at the true rate of merchants, 
to which such like merchandise would have amounted, 
if, at the time when they were taken, they had been 

f 

* Great part of the goods were known to be in the town of Newcastle. 
*' One Uenteld also hatlittlie best of the said ships in his possessiuii. Also 
it is reported, and thought to be true, that certain furriem of London, 
which will be detected in the end, have had a great part of the said goods, 
namely, of the tlurb.” Good part of the cargo consisted in wd.. and furs, 
being articles which ** redounded to^tbe use and commod^of the king.” 
The Livonian merchants valued the shim and goods alLA'fiiOS? 12s. 7X which 
upon investigatifin the ambassadors reduced to jSlim ISs, 10|</. 

The demands made by the Hanse towns did not bear investigation so 
well Hamburg claimed 9117 nobles and SOpence, wrhtch sum was cut down 
to 416 nobles and 5s. The claims of the other towns were reduced in much 
tile saiwe promrti9n, allowing them still the right of establishing them, if 
they could i out it is figident that throughout these transactions the Prus- 
Siam acted with probity, and that on the part of the Hanso towns there was 
first piracy, and then<sraucL The final settlement with them is not stated ; 
but the Prussians and Livonians had to receive hrom England the two sums 
of 8957 nobles, and £2,496 nobles and dM. j and to pay the two sums of 766 
Mbica and 4535. 
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tK^ be edkl at Brug^^* A» cme meatia of i^ieciciikf 
^itaey^ it w«a prdmiaed^ on tbepait of EaglafKl, tbatltt 
any Englisb port or plaee, gooi^, of mhblk i^hme waa 
oitfaer informatioii or pibbabie saspicion that they had 
been piradcally obtained^ should iJbe seized by the go«. 
verndr or keepers^' atid k^t in safe cuslody, favour, 
ably to be restored to th% owners when iawfaliy de. 
mended ; which duty, if they omit^ or daitled to 
perform, tha said persons in authority shoui|2 theiiil^ 
selves make amends to the injured party/' The same 
system was to be dbserved in Prussia; and either 
country, in case of ijs non-observance on ihe othef part, 
might make reprisals upon the go<)ds of the foreign 
merchant. The final conferences were held at die Hague, A.fi, 
when the ambassadors were in|tr(fcted to ponder by HO?* 
the equal weight of diligent examination, and in the • 
balance of justice discuss and define all and singular 
the grievances and damages inflicted on both parts." 
Henry IV. ratified the agreement thus made for- 1408. 
asmuch,” his letters said to the grand master, as it 
hath been always our desire, and is as yet our intention, 
that the league of amity and the integrity of love, which 
hath of old time been observed between our and your 
subjects, may, in times to come, perpetually remain in- 
violable ; and that your and our people may hereafter, 
not only for the good of our common weal, but also for 
the commodity and peace of both parts, according to 
their wonted manner, assamble themselves and enjoy 
the faithful and mutual conversation one of another.” 

The payment was to be made wittiin three years, in 
three e<|ual portions, the balance, as regarded Prussia, 
beinjj against England in the proportion of about 

to one. The king protested that these enquiries, 
in very deed, proceeded out of his consent ; and as 
touching the request,” he said, of your ambassadors, 
and of the Livonians, whereby we .were required* to 
procure some wholesome remedy for t|je souls of certain 
drowned persons, as conscience and, religion seeineth to 
B 3 
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challenge, (in reg$rd of vfhom we are moved With coiti- 
pasdon, and do^ for their sak^, heartily condole their 
nii«haps,)> you are, our entire friend, of a^certainty to 
understand, that after we shah be by your letters ad- 
vertised df the putnbCr, state, and condition of the said 
parties drowned, we will cause suffirages of prayers, and 
divers other wholesome remedies, profitable for the souls 
of the 'deceased, and acceptable to God and men, re- 
l^ouslf to be ordained and provided ; upon condition, 
that for •the souls of our drowned countrymen there be 
the l^e remedy provided by you.'^ The Almighty grant 
unto yourself, and unto your wholth order, that you may 
prosperously triumph over the enemies of Christ his 
cross ! *** 

^ The dispute with^'th^ Hanse towns ivas not so soon 

?400. nor by such amicable means. They had com- 

mitted great outrages upon the English ships and resi- 
dents at Bergen in Norway, in consequence of which 
certait? of their merchants, residing at Boston, were ar- 
rested by the king’s orders, and compelled to give secu- 
rity fon> reparation. This only irritated the towns, who 
were insolent in their strength, and seem to have pre- 
sumed upon the disturbed state of England. About the 
time that the negotiations with Prussia were concluded to 
the satisfaction of both parties, some fishers from Norfolk, 
pursuing their calling off the coast of Norway, ran into 
a port, which, in the English statement, is called Wynd- 
ford, for shelter, being in Cear of the king's enemies, 

‘ who were tiicn at sjga in great force. Instead of finding 
there the safetj which they expected, tliey were attacked 
by land and sea by the Planse-raen from Bergen, and 
about 100 of them were sef^/ed by these ruffians^ tied 
hand and foot, and thrown into the sea." The Hanse- 
men set England at defiance, and said, that as to the 
security whicl^ had been given they cared nothing, for, 
if it were paid, ttlie whole amount upon their society 
would not be sixpence a head. They seem, however, to 

* Hakluyt. L 154— 177. j llymer (second edit), viiL 112. 303.334.395, 
466, 467. 601. . 
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have beett biroB^t to terma ^ hen ihdr shops and other 
property at Boston were sequestered.* 

No fhffigulty had heen found in satisfying ^he people 
of Ostei^o and Westergo, in Friseland, against whom ^ 
the same kind of private and pirgiical hostilities f had 
been carried on^ as with the states on tKe ^Baltic. They 
particularly requested tha^ the captain of Calais might 
no longer send armed vessels to sail from %it port 
against them^ in aid of the count of fitollai^ or ^is 
allies ; and they complained that he openly eqrertained 
in his pay those pirates^ public enemies of God and of 
all good merchants^ who were known by the ntoe of 
hikedelers. ^ ^ 

These affairs^ which during their continuance must 
have seriously interrupted the conwnerce of the country, 
would have been much sooner terminated, had they not 
occurred in what the chronicler of our civil wars truly 
calls the unquiet time of king Henry IV.” His usurp- 
ation excited in the French court a strong fe|ling of 
abhorrence at the injury done to an anointed king, 
to a crowned prince, and tb the head of a realm.” J 1400. 
The frontiers of Picardy and of the BoulognSis were 
immediately provided, and tlie navigation of the Somme 
closed, no exports for England being permitted to pass 
Abbeville, nor any imports from that country admitted. 

This alone, without any actual hostilities, reduced the 
inarches of Calais and Guisnes to a state of ruin-U The 
count of St. Pol, who hat^ married Richards half sister, 
urged the king of France to declare war, and he him- 
self sent letters of defiance to Hen^, — considering, he 
said, affinity in which he stood, and die love and 
esteem wliich he bore tg king Richard, and the re- 
nroifch it would be to him and his descendants, and the 
indignation of God which they should have cause to 

♦ %mer» vUi, 722. 736. ‘ 

t Though these piracies wore carried on flrt>ni English ports, fforeigpera 
seem to h?ve been engaged in them Two of th% captains, of whom the 
Hanse towns complain, are called by the strange names of Marcus Mexto 
de Vowyck, and wilkoa de Meer de'Triroiiwe. — Ilymcr, viii. 269. 

t Rymer, viii 193. The peace was again renewed with these ** most 
ancient confederates,” after some like interruption, in 1478.— -Rymer, 12.51. 

^ ^ Holtnshcd, iii. 15. ICFroissart, tic. 118. , 
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if he did not attempt to ,4tke i^geattee for 
his delLtb ; wherefore/^ »e oontimied^ I make Jcnown 
to you by these paresents^ Aat I wiU anooy jou by every 
posdble Sieans in my power^ personaHy, ^and by my 
friends^ T|lationa^ and subjects, and will do you all the 
hurt i can by sea and l^y land^’ ^ So sensible was Heniy 
of his danger at this time, that he called upon the pri^.. 
mate to make ^^all abbots, ^iors, religioners, and other 
e^esiastical persons whatsoever, take arms, and array 
therosefves in thousands, hundreds, an<l twenties, seeing 
that the whole clergy weft bound, equally with other 
faithfeal subjects, to put their helping hands to the de- 
fence of the holy church and df the*kingdom ; and that 
the enemy, with i great fleet of ships, and a mighty 
multitude of armed ipen, vjollected upon the sea, threat, 
ened to destroy the king, and his kingdom, aud his 
people, and to subvert the English church/' f 

Meantime an army w'as assembled in Picardy, which 
should have landed in England, to have supported those 
lords who endeavoured to restore the deposed king; but 
when their defeat was known, and the murder of that 
unfortifiiate prince, this force was disbanded, j; Charles 
was desirous of having his daughter, tht, young queen, 
restored, who was yet a child, and whom there was 
some intention of detaining as a hostage for that part 
of king Jeai/s ransom which had not been paid. § 
Henry, on the other hand, well knowing that many of 
those great barons who had proved unfaithful sub- 
jects to his predecessor were not likely to be more 
faithful to him, and tliat they already repented of 
their imprudence, if not of their treason, wished by all 
means to avoid a rupture with France, and would gladly 
have obtained the young queen in ma’-riage fth his 
eldest son, as one who ‘‘ in blood and age was in all 
things to her equal/' This proposal, w'hich a sense of 
feeling- and henour might have witlilield the French 
from entertaining^ was waved by tliem, on tlie plea that 

* Moristrelet. .Tohnes’s tran«latlon, vol. i c. 10. 

t Kymer, vm. 123. 138. ; HoUn8b«d, lii. 15. ^ JP. Daniel, v, 337. 
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their king was not then in a^te of mind to he om^ 
suited on such a question^ am access ba^ng seized him of 
that madn^ from which he never recover^* The 
commissioners by whomsthe overture was made then 
treated of peace ; and a truce for ^ix-and-twqpty years 
was concluded^ which waa^ in fact^ a fenewsl of that 
for thirty years that had^been made with Richaird. 

The queen was shortly afterwards sent home, ^th aH 
the jewels^ ornaments^ and plate that shb had brouja^t 
into England, and a large addition to them give#her by 
the king ; and she iws marrted ere long to the son of 
the duke of Orleans. * 

This acrommodation with the French government iMd 
not secure Henry against hostilities* from the French 
coast. The count of St. Pdl bore what an English 
chronicler has called a deadly* and malicious hatred 
towards him : a just and honourable enmity it might 
rather be deemet^ coneic’ ring the near tie of marriage 
by which he was connected with the deposed and mur^ 
dered king, if luj had manifested it in some worthier 
way than by a predatory expedition from Harfleur to 
I’le Isle of W^^ight. The islanders collected *oon in 
such strength to resist liim that he was fain to return 
with little spoil, and some loss of reputation.f A more a.ij. 
successful descent was made tlm same year, near Ply* 
mouth, by the sieur du Chaste), from Bretagne, with a 
grciit company of Normans and Bretons : tiiey ent^ed 
that town, remained there^some four-and- twenty hours, 
plundered it, set it on fire, and carried off their pillage 
and their prisoners. J This pro^ked a spirit of re* 

Si iitful enterprise. The west countrymen set forth a 
fleet under William Wil^rd ; and the king appears 
0 hifve commissioned him, as a likely means for obtain- 
ing some relief in his present want of money. Wilford 
took forty lawful prizes, laden with iron, oil, seap, and 
Tlochelle wine, to the amount of 1000 tuns, upon Ihe 
coast of Bretagne; forty more vessels he burnt: landing 
at Pennarch, he laid tlie country waste for some miles 

• HoHnslieti, iii, 18. ^ f Ibid. 22. | fabyiin,571. 
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arouitdi and did tho seme on a aeboxid descent at St. 
Matthew's^ which towif he fired^ thus retaliatii^ for 
what hi|l been done at Plymouth.* But vengeance was 
promptly taken for this, ifHhis were the same fleet 
which ie admiral^ of Bretagne, wilh the sieur du 
Chastel, the dieur du Boiaj and some 1^00 men of 
arms, in thirty ships, encountered off St. Matthew’s, and 
defea^d, after three hours* action, taking one carrack, 
forty ships, %nd 2000 prisoners, the greater part of 
whom* they tlirew overljpard, those only being spared 
who promised to ransom theif^ lives, and appeared 
able* to make good the engagement, t The French, 
that they might ^not “ seem slow to such mischiefs,’ 
made, in the winter, another attempt upon the Isle of 
Wight : they disenfbafk*^ about 1000 men there, and 
had got togetlier a great booty of cattle,” when the 
people came upon them in such strength that they 
were driven to their ships, leaving behind them their 
a.d. prey,^and no small number of their comrades, A tliird 
]404. attempt was made upon the same place, with more 
fdh-ce, but with no better speed. What is called a great 
navy appeared ofl* the island, and sent on shore to de- 
mand a specific sum, iu die name of king Richard, and 
, ^ queen Isabel his wife. The islanders replied, that king 
Richard was dead, and the queen had been sent home 
to her own country ; on that score, therefore, there was 
nothing to be demanded from them, and notliing would 
they pay: but if the French desired to fight, they 
might land without opposition, and have six hours 
allowed them to rJfresh and make themselves ready, 
and at the end of that lime they should not fail to have 
battle : when the French hqard this stout answer, they 
thpught it best to decline tlie iiivitati6n, and feturn 
without any farther attempt. J 

♦ Speed, fiia H^linshed, iii. 527. + Monstrelet. c, 12. ’ 

t Hcmnnhed. ui. 27,58. This must he the expedition which Mon^eiet 
speaks of in hu I9th cn&ptcr. St Pol commanded, collected about l6fX) meu 
at arms, with many nobles, at Abbeville, and embarked at Harfleu^ hav- 
ing there commended themselves to the protection of St Nicholas, while 
they were setting fire to some miserable villages in the Isle of Wight, a 
priest, he says, came and deluded the count with proposing t^f pay a large 
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' t'he sieur du Cliastel did come 0 ^ so easily from 
atiodier expedition to the wesi coast, wlxich lie made in 
company with admiral of Bretagne. T!liat coih^ 
mander had taken some food English prizes laden with 
wine in the preceding year, andithat snccestf had en- 
couraged him. They sKled, with thirty ships and 
1300 men at arms, from Sit. Maloes, and landed near 
Dartmouth ; where, both by land and by tjater, they met 
with a reception which they had little expected Tile 
people of the county roun<|i came to the aid of the 
townsmen, and defe^ed them ‘^in plain fight:'' the 
women, it is said, hurling of flints and pebblel, and 
by sucli other artillery, greatly advaivied their husbands' 
and kinsfolks’ victory." Ai^ English fleet, which ar- 
rived in good time, captured m^|n/of the vessels. The 
sieur du Chastel, his two brothers, and some 400 men, 
were slain. Orders were despatched by the king, that 
none of the prisoners should be sent out of the king- 
dom without his special license*; and this was followed 
by instructions that Bertram de Guytyn, Jehan Gaudyn, 
and Olivier Arall, who are called Jcnights, Tange de 
Chastoil, Henry de Chastell, and a certain Welsh 
esquire, should be sent to the king, that he might con- 
verse with them, and learn from them as much as he 
could concerning the secrets and devices of his ene- 
mies, t Accordingly they were conducted to London, 
by the boisterous troop of plain west-countrymen who 
had captured them, and*w^ho now presented them to 
the king, praying that they might r^ap some commodity 
by their captives. It was but reason," says Sj)eed : 

whej^fore the king, who took pleasure to talk with 
the Ipsty western men, himself caused their purses to 
be Btuflbd with golden coin, reserving tlie prisoners 

rADsom for the island. St Pol too easily listened ; fbr it was a device cm 
the part of the priest to amuse him with words, unti? the Englhdi sh«uld 
arrive and give them battle ; and when the courit discovered this, he re> 
embarked in haste. 

* The order was repeated some wrecks afterwardl^ and addressed also to 
the baileys of Falmouth and of Weymouth.— .TJywer, viii. 362. 

f Airier, viil 357, 358. 
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to lepat lumsolf adwintage out pf i^ejir nuitoin^. 

Half raBsom was tli% king’s shave^ and in this in^ 
a^noe h% ma^o a gtant of it to the q^ni i* 

%nne of the enemy were dptured the same j^ar in 
a^ unsuccessful dei^ent upon the Dorsetshire coast, 
near Portland, \nd a great Mspute concerning the pri-' 
Sonera arose among the captors. They were, however, 
wise enough to refer it to the sheriff and other persons ^ 
of aut||ority at Weymouth, and the decision was, that, 
for the sake of peace an^J^ good-will, a tenth of what* 
ever money might be raised, either by selling or ran* 
somifig the prisoners, should be di^ibuted among those 
who, having been/ngaged in the fight, bad not been 
so fortunate as to secure any prisoners for themselves. 
This award was ccBifi^med by the king, hut witli a 
proviso, that it was not to be taken as a precedent in any 
like case thereafter. 4: 

In the winter of the same year, great damage was 
done ,in Kent}, by the waters overflowing the sea 
banks, during a storm, in which Flanders suffered more 
tlian in any former inundation whereof any remem- 
brance*had been preserved ; a tract of four-and-twenty 
miles in length was lost there with all its cattle and in- 
habitants, neither sea-wall, dykes, nor dams being able 
to resist the force of the waves, impelled by a ifcempes- 
tuous north wind. Much of the land about I>amma and 
Sluys, which, with so much industry, had been re- 
claimed from the sea, was |hen lost.|| The Spanish 
historian of Flanders^ observes, upon this occasion, 
that no like portion* of territory in the world could have 
compared with tliis in wealth and strength, h|d it not 
been for the frequent losses which it sustainetl from 
this cause, and for tlte destruction wMch the people 
brought upon themselves by their seditions. The Flem- 
ings w5re, indeed, the most turbulent, as well as the 

• •• • 

• Mohstrelet, C. 14. Vabyan, 571. Holinshed, iil. £9. Sjjecd.mS. Cam- 
den, £9. # 

f Kymer, viii. S8S^ J Rymer, viii. 356. 

' ^ Holinshcd, Hi. 32. |) Gabbemo. Nederlandre Watmloeden, 143. 

1 Sueyro, ih 55. 
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pmt industrious :*of men. Even the dear desire of 
peace with Englaodj, mercantile p^le;&e)r 

had so often ei^ressed, and sometimes acted ui>on^ In 
opposition ft> their cou^a^ was coimtet^ted* at . this 
time^ hy some of those restless adventurers who looked 
upon warmer piracy as thi^ easiest* way ^ 'Weilth^ and 
ckred not by which denomination the predatory Course of 
life that they pursued migbft properly be call^. They 
fiad some pretext for their vocation before the trdce bc^ 
tween England and France was renewed ; the duke dt 
Orleans^ in whom th^ managilinent of afkhrs dtfting the 
king’s malady was vested, having refused to let Flaiq^ers, 
as a dependency of France^ remain neutral. * Corsairs 
accordingly had been fitted out in all*the Flemish ports; 
they captured many English •vessels which were laden 
with wool, and bound for 2eelafid ; and, with a ferocity 
that belonged to the national character, they hung such 
of the sailors as were not put to the sword, t The En- 
glish r^^venged this by a destructive descent upon Cad- 
sant, having increased their own force by hirinjf sbme 
ships of the Hollanders and*Zeelanders. Against these 
latta: the Flemish government marie* war in a^way as 
effectual as it was easy, by seizing all the property 
belonging to Flolland and Zeeland subjects in Flanders; 
and this soon led to an agreement there. :j; 

But the English, as they had more cause for hostility, 
were also better enabled to carry it on. With them it 
was not an afiair of individual interests. The king, 
provoked at the insults wflich Bt. Pol and the Bretons 
had committed upon his coast, ' apd at the cruelties 
which the Flemings had committed upon his people, sent 
out a ffeet undeFhis son, the lord Thomas of Lancas- 
ter, »afterwar^ duke of ^Clarence, to revenge these 
injuries, ‘^either by battle or depopulation of the sea 
coasts.*’ He, coasting along, and landing y divers 
times, fired ships, burnt towns, and destroyed ^people, 
without favour or mercy/' § Then entering the Zwijn, 

9 

* Sueyro, il S& f Speed, 619 HoUiuhed, li. 29. 

% Sueyro, iL 561 ^ iial), Sk 
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he bujfpt many Ishipe belonging ta EaaterUngs 
and bther mer^anta in^Sluys harbmpr^ and besieg^ 
ihe caa^. It was well defended, and the catlof Pw- 
bti^e wm killed in an unsuccessful assaults The £n« 
gjUsh deposited his body in the church of Ter Muyden, 
which, foft* that leasoi# they spared when they burnt Heya« 
vliet, apd Coudekerke, and lasted the. Isle of Cadsant. 
When the duke John the Bold came against them with 
a great force,^Ghent alone having supplied him with 
7^)00 liien, they removed the body for interment in its 
own buiial place, and pvt to sea ; less from any ap. 
preh^sion of the duke’s strengiHi, than because they 
believed a report that he was about to attack Calais, 
and thought the)i might be needed there for its 
defence. Walter Janseti^, a seaman in great renown 
among the Fleming, •followed them in his galleon ; 
and, watching his opportunity, cut off a ship which 
had much booty on board, and, among other treasures, 
the frontispiece of the altar from Ter Muyden : the 
ship he carried into Dunkirk, and this was restored to 
its place. • On their way,* the English met with three 
Genoe^ carracks, one of which, ‘^having the wind 
with her,’’ endeavoured to run down the lord Thomas’s 
ship ; but, by the good foresight of the master that 
ruled the stern, the violent sway of that huge vessel 
coming so upon them was avoided ; yet the carrack 
struck off the nose of the English ship, and bruised her 
on the side. Then began the fight, very cruel, till the 
earl of Kent came to the retPsue and, after a severe 
conflict, the three ^Genoese vessels were taken. The 
lord Thomas proceeded to the coast of Normandy, 
where he burnt the Hogue and other places , *^10 the 
number of six-and.thirty, afid laid the country yaste 
for some thirty miles. He then carried liis prizes into 
Rye, where one of them took fire, and was consumed, 
"to the loss,”^says the chronicler, ^^and no gain of 
either of the parties.” t 

The duke of Burgundy’s intention to besiege Calais 

* Sucyro, H. 59. f HoUn^hed, ili. 36, 
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were complete, end upon a great scale ; and his resent*. 
menit tt having them ^ijs k said %o have 

been the Immediate cause of that deadly hatred against 
die duke of Orleans, whic|j htoUgBt ao jnany’ miseries 
upon France, Neither were his Flemish subjects dis- 
posed to second his intentions against England^ or to 
submit to them. Their trade with that«»count3^ was 
of too great importance, and the mercantile inUtest a? 
that time strong en^gh to^prevail over the* priva* 
teeringj so that, upon complaints being made 
England to the great)* trading cities, they had induence 
enough to have the admiral Van Bhinckart banished, 
with two bastards of count Louis de Male, and some otlier 
persons of distinction, who badHalcen an active part in 
the predatory warfare. ^ 

The only serious attempt which was made by France 
in support of those who resisted Henry's usurpation, 
or revolted against it, was on the side of Wales, iti aid 
of Owen Glendower. Marshal Montmorency and the 
master of the arbalisters were sent wifli 12,000 men to 
Milford Haven, where they landed safely, though not 
without losing most of their horses on the way, for 
want of fresh water. They came with 120 sail : lord 
jEterkeley and Henry Paye, who commanded the fleet of 
the Cinque-ports, burnt fifteen of their ships as they 
lay in the haven, and captured a squadron of fourteen 
on its way to the expeditiori^ with ammunition and stores. 
By land the invaders were more fortiinate. They made 
an attempt upon Haverfordwest, where they burnt the 
suhurhs^and the town, but were repulsed by the earl of 
Arundel when, they attemiBed to take the castle. Tliey 
wasted ti»e country with fire and sword, took Caermar- 
then, effected a junction at Denbigh with Gleijdower, 
burnt the suburbs of Worcester, and, when th^ king 
came against them in person, with a great force, he 
could obtain no advantage over them. Eight days 

A 
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:i/i^i9dn% ^mi t0 to mp^^ike 

„ , _ . , ftoa iiA%lil to W 0 K«<^ 

ww coiiitrfliined to x^ 
loud 4be «E|tiii7» 
fet^^ ctfi 00; #omo hw stcwiee. FiHil* 
W«Je«, aodu^iio 

bi^ 1 ^ «ac 0 el 8 , die Fm^^h reta!mo4 to ij^ 

qmrn camtrj^ .^itb . flOfide hut wjtb uo other «d- 

yetit«i;e^ ^om m |p«ii^ e^s^oMnSon^* , Eight 
irom a Hm ui m^Umd*^t3^y, conveying, rdrforees- 
m^nts to lad been, ce^ured on the way ; and 
^i^ry Faye brooght hcmie, tlie eoast of Bretegne^ 
t^ieeft^ larlcn with iron, salt, oil> and EochdOe 


ipyoe* ^ „ 

;^[i/8dpdaiid and England had ever been iU nelghbbm 
^ eaeh other, nor had any approaoh towarda a b^er 
b^wem lh^ been made aince the line of the 
lh<men ,#aB Waa traeed out. The exilea and nndeocm*^ 
tei0n;^boe coimti^ ware harboured, atthiatiiiieyaathey 
ever tirere, in the Tins led to ope% war ; and a 

afua^cm, under aif Robert Logon, attacked an En^ii 
oif dahera off Aberdeen* Some good |bipa of 
l^jnn Jbi^pened to come up in thne to aid their country* 
wd Logon’ himaidf^ with the residue eS? h$a 
D^Jirh thai landed i^on 
$^(iieoi^e^€^ntiys, and jotted Eolb^il|. 

ofBeothnd^f wlio had lost m excd^t and dea4y beloved 

wife^ !i^ho was l^Smelf dedin^ Into oM agf 
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rounded by nobles distinguished for their ferocity and 
factious spirit^ even in factious and ferocious times, ^ 
wished, by ^dvice of the bishop of St. Andrews, Henrjr 
Wardlaw, to send his oidy remaining son to France, 
ostensibly for education,' but ratheij^ in truth, flpr safety. 
There was then a negotiation going orf, as it appears, 
between Henry’s agents an^ some of those nobles who 
were the curse of their country, for the deliverance of 
certain great fugitives into the king of Eiifeland’s han<^ 

— which was to certain deatli. A kinsman ft king 
Robert, sir David Fkaning, cflscovered these practices, 
and gave the persons, whose lives weit? aimed at, tJhiely 
warning, so that they made their way into Wales. 

This sir David was charged to conduct the young prince 
Jarhes to the place of ombarkhtioii ; and as the prince 
would not have been safe from treason on the main land , sir 
David lodged him in the castle on the Bass Rock, till the 
ship which was to carry him to France should arrive 
fro^jn lA‘ith, and take him on board. Having left him 
tliere, sir David ^vas prescntfy afterwards murdered by 
some of the party whose designs agiynst the exiles he 
had frustrated. In consequence of the mord open 
troubles that ensued, a year s truce with England is said 
to have been obtained ; and during that time, according 
to writers whom there is no reason to distrust, young 
James embarked from the Bass. Coasting along, the a.h 
ship was detained off Flaraborough Head, by 
cruisers belonging to Cley^in Norfolk, and carried into 
an English port*; and though the child (for James was 
but in his eleventh year) was provided with letters 
from hjij! father, requesting the king of England that 

♦ Hall that Hotspur’s son, was with him, ami that “by 

rigour (tl tc'inpt'St tb|f) uere driven on the'eoast of Holderness, calietl Flam- 
borou^jh H where’ the ^oung prince, to refresh hnnseir, took land, ami 
he wrought not so privily hut that he was known, and taken, with all his 
comiiaiiy P. 39 I'lie statement in the text rests, however, ngt only on 
other uulhoritu'S, hut on his own : — 

“ Upon the wavis weltering to and fro, ,, ’ * 

So infoitunate was we that Ireinyt day. 

That inaugre plainly quetlicr wc wold o »nQ, 

With sitrong hand by foire schortly to say 
Of inymyes taken ami led away 
We W'ereii all, and brought in than contne.” 
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favour might be shown lym, if by any chance he should 
land within any of his ^ominions^ reasons of policy 
prevailed over rectitude and honour ; and^ jconformably 
to the aclvice of the privy touncilj the prince was 
treated a prisoner. But this injustice provided better 
for him than h^s fatner^s casjful foresight would have 
done*: even confinement, perhaps, at first came in aid 
of a studious and gentle disposition, which was iin- 
ly^oved by thS best education that the English court 
could simply. Boethius was his consolation in prison, 
and Chaucer his model,*’ He Iwrame a most accora- 
plishfd and amiable prince : he formed an attachment 
which ended in a marriage every way suitable, and pro- 
duced his immeeflate enlargement ; and when, after 
twelve years of as iifvich T^iappiness as could be enjoyed 

• He says himself, — 

“ Blissit mol be the Ooddis nil 

So fair, that idateren in the firmament , 

Ami blissit be thair myght cclcstiall, 

I'hat have convoy*t hale with one assent 
• Mv lute, and to so glad a consequent : 

And thankit b<* Fortiriy’^i exil tre 

And whele that thus so well has whirlit me ” 

When ilonxy “ assembled his council to know what should be done with 
this noble infant, some,*’ says Hall, to whom the continual wars ami daily 
battle was both displeasant and odious, atlinned that there could not hap 
pen a better or a more surer occasion of peace and amity between both Uio 
realms ; which being so offered, they would in no wise should )wl rejected, 
but taken, considering that this prince was sent thither in trust oi sale- 
guard, in hope ot refuge, and in re(|uest of aid and comfort agaiufat his evil 
willers and malicious enemies; others (whose opinion took pl.ici^ affirmed 
him to be a prisoner, and so to be orderetl, forasmuch as he was taken, the 
war being open, and that Ins father did not only maiiitiin the c irl ol Nor- 
thumberland and other rebels within hi.s country, and gi\e them great 
honours, but also sent a great number ff his nobility against the king, at 
the battle ol Shrewsbury Wlieretore it was agreed that he should bo de. 
tamed as a prisoner, lawfully taken and duly .ippieliended Wlien tidings 
of this detinitive sentenct^wasi showed to Ins failier, he took suidi an inward 
conceit, and so sore a pensivene.'**, that be ended his natuial life within a 
few months after Although the taking of this young prn ee « as at the 
first tunc disideasant to the realm ot Stotiand, yet surely a/ti-r, he and all 
Ins region had great cause te ^cjoicc,Aand thank (-Sod of their ((y,tuiiate 
chance and good luck that enseed. For where before tfiat tune the people 
of Scotland were rude, rustical, without any urbanitv, ba. ing little learn, 
ing, and less good maniors, and good qualities least of all, this prince, 
being eigbtecn year prisoner within this realm, was m» instrucU'tl and 
taught by his sehoolmanters and pedagogues, appointed to Inm by the only 
clemency of the kii%, that he not only flourished in good learning, and 
fresh literature (as thotiine then served), but also excelled in all points 
of martial feats, musical instruments, pcKtioal arts, and liberal si'iences. 
Insomuch, that at hi^eturn from captivity he furnished his realm both 
with good learning and civil policy, which before was barbarous, savage, 
rude, and without all good nurture.’*— P. 30. 
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in his miserabie station^ he was murdered by a knot of 
traitorous subjects, he left fdft himself a more honour- 
able remembrance, as the best poet of his age, than 
royalty can confer, or w&lth and fortune purchase.* 

In the hostilities that ensued,^ the vice-admiral of 
England, sir Robert UnffrevilJe, infested the Scotch 
coast. Some little time before, upon an incursion into 
Scotland, he had burnt the town of Peebles, and ob- 
tained from the people of that country, wh|^ weJe 
not unwilling to profit by tl|jBir neighbours V)ss, the 
name of Robin MendJtnarket, because his men measured 
the cloth which thc^y took there by the spear or the 
bows-length, and sold it at plunderetis price. He now 
entered the Forth with ten shijs; and remaining there 
a fortnight, landed every day qp dtje side or the other, 
and spoiled the country, notwithstanding the duke of 
Albany and eail Douglas had brought together a con- 
siderable power to oppose him. He burnt thegalleot 
of Scotland (being a ship of great account) witlumany 
other vessels, lying at the saime time at Blackness, over 
against Leith; and at his return brought with him 
f'ourteeti good ships, and many other prizes of clothes, 
both woollen and linen, pitch, tar, wood, flour, meal, 
wheat, and rye, which, being sold abroad,*' says Holin- 
shed, ‘‘ the markets were vrell holpen thereby, so that 
his surname of Robin Mend-market seemed very well 
to agree with his qualities.*' t Umfreville has a 
much better claim to renaembrance ; and it would be 
wronging his memory to omit it here. He and his 
nephew, Gilbert earl of Kyme, and their kinsman, sir 
John Ckray, were sent with an English force to assist 
the duke of Burgundy against the Orleanists : they had 
taken a rrrat ifiany prisoners, and the duke commanded 
tliem to \}\n them all to the sword.:): But the English 

leaders made answer, that they were not sent “thither 

*» • 

♦ Chalmers’s Life <>f James I. Poetic Remains tif the Scottish Kings 
ITordiin, lib. xv c. 18 fiobnshed, in. 40. Speed, 620. 

f Holinshod, in 50. llardyng, 366. 

t It appears that sir Manserd dc Bos had been put to death, and divers 
others, which the BurgoRncans bought of the Englishmen that had taken 
them priboucrs.— iil 51. 
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to act as butchers ; they would neither kill their prisoners 
nor cdFer them in the market for sale, but put them 
to their /air ransom, according to the la^B of arms ; 
and they drew themselves ujf in array with their pri- 
soners, ta defend, ai^, if need were, to die witli them, 
as honour reqmred. This (^^termination had its effect, 
and the duke was politic enough to applaud them for 
tlie spirit they had displayed. * 

A.D. • At ^is titne the French applied to the king of Cas- 
140.5. tille, H^nrique III., for ^val aid. The Seville fleet of 
galleys, which would otherwise hflve been sent, was too 
far mstant : the king, therefore, cydered forty ships to 
be made ready wi^Ji all speed, and three galleys in San- 
tandes, appointing Martin Ruiz de Abendafio to the 
command of the forfnej, and Pero Nifio to that of the 
latter. The two commanders were enjoined to wait for 
each other, and to keep company; although it was 
well known that ships and galleys could seldom act 
togetlker, because it suited the galleys every night to 
seek the shore, and the ships to keep the sea. Pero 
Nino, aft(*rwards Conde de Buelna, was a man of high 
birth, and had previously distinguished himself by 
his services in the Mediterranean. The king, who was 
then rejoicing over the birth of a son and heir, and 
whose hfeart was opened by festivity, provided this 
s(j[uadron most liberally: it was manned with the 
ablest men who could be found, either as soldiers or 
sailors ; and money was iiol# forgotten, thougli by the 
treaty between the two powers F;ancewas to take upon 
'itself the charges Sf such a force while en)j)loyed in its 
aid. So little concert was there between the tvo com- 
manders, notwithstanding th^ir instructions, that while 
the ships w^ere at Santona, the galleys 5ht out in^juest 
of them from Santander, looked for tliem every where 
but in ftie right place, and having got to Passages with- 
ou\ finding tfeeip, made at once for Rochelle. Pero 
Nino presumed his influence, his abilities, and his 
good fortune ; and probably he was better pleased to act 
independently with a small force than to co-operate 

♦ Ilardyng, 368. 
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•with a much larger^ in which# the part which he could 
bear must necessarily seem subordinate. Gutierre Die* 
de Games, who accompanied him in the exp^lition as 
his alferez or standard-bearer, wrote the history of his 
master; and this chronicle is one^of the most curious 
books of its kind.* ^ * 

They were received witK great honours at Rochelle, 
where the constable, Charles d’Albret, came to n>eet and 
confer with him. As Martin Ruiz did* not ayive, ^^t 
was determined that the galle|rs sliould try thei^ fortune 
in the Gironde ; and ft)ither they accordingly went, with 
two shallops in coqipany, having French arched^ and 
arbalisters on Iward. They failed iij taking any of tiie 
English or Gascon vessels in the river : but they car- 
ried off cattle and prisoners, fire to the standing 
corn, burnt some hundred and fifty houses within sight 
of Bourdeaux ; and having plundered all on wdiich they 
could lay hands, and committed all tlic devastation 
they could, they were lucky enough to return to Ro- 
rh('llr without falling in wiih an English fleet. It was 
consult rod a great exploit to have v entured where no 
enemy galleys had ever ventured before them,* and to 
have laid "waste the best peopled and best defended part 
of Gascony. t While they were lying at Rochelle, a 
French knight arrived there with two galleys, which, 
at his owm cost, he had built and fitted out at Manseilles. 
He was of the king's household, noble, rich, and adven- 
turous ; but for some of libose affairs, the chronicler says, 
which may hap])en to great persons, he had found it 
necessary to leave the court, ''rtiis person, whom 
(TUti(?K#e Diez calls Mosen Charles de Sabasil, was the 
Sieur de Seigiielai, (’harics de Savoisy, who had been 
broug..^ ap With Charles VI., and held the office of first 
chamberlain and chief cupbearer. He had i>resumed too 
much upon his rank : a king’s officer having eiTtered his 
apartment to arrest one of his servant{|, who was'vhaftgcd 
with robbery ami murder, he had maltreated tlie officer, 

* Cronicfl del (.’onde D. Pero Nifio, part ii. c 16, 17. 
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and thus brought upon himself a serious process^ from 
which he was relieved by obtaining letters of remission, 
and unde{going the disgrace of being forbidden to leave 
Paris for two days. A yeaf or two afterwards, his 
grooms, as they we|je going to water their horses at 
the Seine, fell ih with some tcholars of the university, 
who were walking in procession to St. Catherine du 
Val dea Escoliers. The grooms, with that insolence 
i^ich the retainers of the great frequently displayed, 
rode a^nst the scholar^ and hurt some of them ; 
and the scholars, not being of^ an age or temper 
to eriHure the outrage patiently, |ttacked them with 
stones, and knockec^ some of them off their horses. The 
aggressors upon this hastened back to the Hotel de 
Savoisy, returned armed^with bows and arrows ; and, 
with some of their fellow-servants to assist them, fell 
upon the scholars, and wounded some of them, even in 
the church. A great uproar ensued which ended in the 
scholar^ overpowering them by numbers, and driving them 
back, soundly beaten, and seme of them severely hurt. 
But the university immediately, by their rector, appealed 
to the king, and required instant reparation, declaring, 
that if it were refused they would quit Paris, and fix 
themselves somewhere where they might be safe. This 
affray was far more serious in its consequences to the 
Sieur de Savoisy than the former outrage had been ; he 
had probably abetted his people in this also ; and the 
influence of the university w^ such, that he was ba- 
nished from the king’s household, and from those of the 
princes of the blood; and deprived of all his offices ; he 
was condemned to found two chapelries of 1 (Xk ifvres 
each, which were to he m the^miversity’s gift, and his 
hotel was rased to the ground.* Upon this he toolc to 
the seas, not as it appears for the sake of plunder, but 
for the tove of enterprise; and being enamoured of 
somf, lady of high rank, he bestowed upon his ships 
such profuse expanses as other knights lavished upon 
their armour and other equipments. His 'galleys were 
said to be more beautifully finished than any others of 

♦ Monstrelct, t 13. Moreri. 
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that age^ and their flags to ha^ cost more than in ordi- 
nary cases would have been deemed sufficient for fitting 
them entirely out. This adventurer propos^^ to join 
company with Pero Niilb, and try their fortune upon 
the English coast. They were kt^^wn to each other by 
reputation : it was agretA that the S|)aniard was to 
take the command, and tjjat before they crossed the 
Channel they should keep along the coast, of Bretagne, 
in expectation of there finding the Spani^ffi fleet. ^ 
They passed Belle Isle, w^ere, according to^the his- 
torian of this expedllion, the inhabitants lived without 
any preparations or, means of defence against aity in- 
vaders, trusting to the protection of tlje church, the pope 
having pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
all who should offer them an]|^ wtvong ; which protec- 
tion, however, it is intimated, was not always sufficient.*^ 
At Br^st they found Martin Ruiz and his fleet, as they 
had eypected ; but neither he nor those who were under 
his command chose to concur in Pero Ninons pi;ojects : 
they had brought merchandise with them, and were 
wholly bent upon such profit as might be made in their 
own wa) . And here, the author says, it is to be observed, 
tliat when the king sent forth a fleet, it generally 
happened, since he had cetastnl to send his own captains 
with it, nothing but profit was cared for. If it was 
despatched to tlie assistance of an ally, the commanders 
received pay from both sides, took care to station them* 
selves where the enemy coyld not come, and plundered the 
country of their fiiends, upon the pretext that they 
were in w^ant of provisions. Ami* when they fell in 
with i»(‘rchant ships of their own country, tliey took 
from them whatever the\t liked, telling them that the 
kinffs -c’^vants must not starve, and bidding them 
apply to him for ])ayment. Thus they plundered their 
countrymen instead of the enemy, and, for tlftj sake of 
enricliing themselves, brought an ill report up^n eheir 
country ; and tliis was the conscqueyce of employing 
men wdio were moved by tlib lucre of gain, and not by 

• Xon traen armas, nin sc tlcficndon aimque lesjagart vial. 
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the hope of obtaining honour for themselves and their 
king. * t 

The st^Lthor who thus describes the manner in which 
the Spanish naval service wal at that time conducted^ 
had formed no favoijrahle opinion of the English na- 
tion. They weVe a people, 1ft says, very unlike all other 
nations ; which he accounted for by the nature of the 
tribes £rom whom they sprung, and by that of their coun- 
t|y, which abSunded with food, and was rich in metals ; 
by their^ numbers, the lat^l being exceeding populous, 
as well as of great extent ; and bf tlieir maritime situa- 
tion, •by reason whereof they feari^d no other nation ; 
neither did they jovc peace, or ever desire to be at 
peace, for in times of peace it went ill with them at 
home : they were to# njaiiy for the land, and all could 
not be maintained then ; wherefore, when at any time they 
made peace, and the king gave his safe' conduct to foreign 
merchants, it w'as very seldom regarded. Anti it was 
becaui^' king Richard had concluded a perpetual peace 
with France, he says, that his subjects had dcpost tl him, 
and put him somewhere, w'here he never aftei wards 
appeare'd, alive or dead.t When, however, in their 
attempt at crossing the (’hannel, the galleys met with 
bad weather, and after great danger put hack to the 
Frencli coast, some of the adventurers obser\ed, that 
(rod favoured that vile peo]»ie the English ; though they 
comforted themselves with thinking that it was because 
of their own sins, and that tliough they were sinners 
the English Avere worse, and, theiefore, better success 
might be lio])ed for.*:]: 

The weather became favourable ; they made tke coast 
of C’ornwall, captured sume h|ihing boats, ohtain(?d from 
the fishermen such information as they* want(*d, and 
proceeded to attack an unfojtificd town, which tlie writer 
calls Chha, and describes as built on the side of a hill, 

• •• * A 

* Cronira del Condti Pero Nifio, pari ii c 22 The editor observes, 
in hi'! prebit (• to the wily edition of tin?, v oik that has ever apitearcd, 
that it centains a niueli fuller and rlearei arcuuut of the Sfiainsh nianne 
in those times than w to be found in all the ehronieles ot the kings. 

_ f Jb. c. 18, ly. X lb. c. 22, 
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with all its streets leading t|^ the water; the place 
contained about 300 houses, *nd was very rich, being 
inhabited wholly by merchants and fishermeji. The 
entrance of the port was Vlifficult ; for the tide retired 
with such tbi ';e that tlje galleys w;^uld neither answer 
to the oars nor rudder, All it had cdlried them in 
about the distance of a ^crossbow-shot, wlien they 
found themselves in a port which was safe in all yinds. 
Here they lauded, slew or captured many the inhabit;^ 
ants, who made a brave resist^ce, plundered an^ burnt 
the {»lace, took two ships, and sent these wiSi their 
lading and the spoils^to Harfleur. No time was Itl&t in 
this work of destruction j and it was well for the assail- 
ants that they made such speed, as they themselves 
acknowledged, when they saiSf in*»what numbers the 
(‘ountry people came to assist their neighbours, and with 
what spirit they attacked the galleys with stones iind 
at*’*o* ’roll! boili sides of the mouth of the harbour 
ii vent out. ^ 

They ]»r()f ceded to Falmojjith, wdicre a good body of 
men a I . nns and archers were in readiness to oppose a 
landing. I’ero Nino proposed ti> land, because lie saw 
it vuMueil good fighting ground, anil, moreover, it was 
U('Ci‘.ssary to land because they wauled water ; but Mo- 
sen Cliarles (as the S))aniard calls the French com- 
mander) was of opinion, tliat, considering the disparity 
of their own numbers, with tliose whom they saw ilrawn 
up to resist th.m, the atUjjnpt ought not to be hazarded. 
A mistake on the part of the Trench, that this W'as the 
place whore the sieur dn C’hastelf hatl been defeated and 
slain, lirfnl its effect in deterring tlnnu this day ; and 
warm vords ensued betwe^yn the captain and Pero Nino: 
but wli -n the "latter had given uj) his intended enter- 
prise, the mutual regard which they entertained for each 

« 

* Crniura dol Condr T) Pero Nifio, part ii e * ju 

f Gutierre Diez interrupts hh own narration hwe to pive an atroimtof 
this knipht, Mosen (iuillfii clc) C.'ustel he calls him, and ot his c\])loit'5 and 
death ; porqiie de tan vaUeiito i* tan fu<*rte catiallc'"*! eonu) el l\it> en esto 
mundo, r izoii e^ de facer gtund tneneion en l.is historuis ile los iiohles ( abal- 
leros ijiiando fi casn vtineien (p. He makes no mention of the part 
which the Devonshire women had in his defeat 
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Other, and the sense of ^eir .common interest, soon re- 
conciled them. They st|)od out to sea that night, being 
in fear of meeting an English fleet ; on^ the morrow 
turned t)ack along the coast, till they came to Ply- 
mouth : ,a good to;^n it was at that time, and with a 
good fortress, ‘where there was no landing against the 
will of the inhabitants, except at some distance from the 
placCj^ which, if attacked from the land side, was not 
strong. It st^d upon the banks of the river, about a gun- 
shot fmra the sea, and there was a bridge of boats laid 
across tke river, like that at SeviMe, some seven or eight 
barka sufficing. There were many vessels lying there, 
which, upon sight of the Spaniards, drew up to the bridge. 
The adventurers entered the river, hoping to capture, or 
at least set fire to svne df these ; but such a fire* was 
opened upon them from the tow'ii, that they found it 
necessary to make off with all speed, lest the galleys 
should be sunk. Both artillery and the old engines 
appear to have been in use here : a stone is said to have 
been projected to twice the height of a tower, and to 
have fallen in the sea half a league off.t 

Thtfir next attempt was upon the Isle of Portland, 
where they landed in the hope of carrying oft' some enU 
tie, and what other booty they could find. The islanders, 
who were few and ill-armed, saw the galleys in time to 
retire into the caves, which they had converted into 
])laccs of security or shelter on such occasions. Tlie 
•marauders made but few prisoners, and were soon re- 
called by sound of trumpet to their vessels ; for the tide 
having gone out, afehers and men at arms were hasten- 
ing thither from the main lantl. Before they withdrew, 
tho French set fire to som^^ of the houses ; but the 
Spaniards took no part in this, and prevented their 
friends from doing more mischief in this way, because 
the people w'ere poor, and it was .their captain’s will that 
thoy .should n^ver thus make war against the weak ; 
a rule, however^ which neither he thought proper to 

* I.,finv,ar()n t.intas bombardas i' truenos — qite lo8 de las galeras cuida- 
ron se. anugadtw. 

f CroiiR'a lid Conile D. Pero Niilo, part ii. c, 23, 24. 
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enforce nor they to observe at alb times. When the two 
commanders saw that they could not prevent succours 
from entering* the island, they landed to suppcyrt their 
men, and there was sharpifehooting from the archers on 
one side and the arbalisters on the c|her, arrows falling 
as thick as snow till night %ame on, andT the invaders 
reimbarked. From thence they coasted on, landing for 
wood and water, and to carry oflP cattle, and to burii the 
houses and the standing com, till Pero l^ifio l^medf 
that he was not far from Poole. ^ This place,'* s^^ys the 
chronicler, “ belongs t« a kmight called Arripay, who 
scours the seas, as a cprsair, with many ships, plunfler- 
ing all the Spanish and French vessejs that he could 
meet with. This Arripay came often upon the coast of 
(Pastille, and carried away many^shfps and barks ; and 
he scoured the channel of Flanders so powerfully, that 
no vessel could pass that way without being taken. 
This A Tipay burnt Gijon and Finesterra, and carried 
off the crucifix from Santa Maria de Finesterra, ^ich 
was famous as being tlie holi^t in all those parts, (as 
in truth jr was, for I have seen it,) ami much more (la- 
mage he did in Castille, taking many prisoners, arid ex- 
acting ransoms; and though other armed ships came there 
from England likewise, be it was who came oftenest." * 
It is edifying to perceive that every nation regarded this 
sort of piratical warfare, when it was carried on by their 
enemies, in its proper light, — and yet all pursued it 
in the same spirit themselves ! The sea captain^ whose 
name when thus Jlispaniolised looks as if it belonged to 
an Indian cacique, is no otlier than tlio Henry Paye of 
the Englt’sh chroniclers. 

Pero Xino no sooner hcar^l that he was near Arripay's 
placC^ of abode, •than he determined to return the visits 
which that corsair, as he deemed him, had paid to the 
Spanish coast. Accordingly they entere«l the hilrliour, 
and came at daybreak in siglit of Poole., ^hc tow/^i Wfts 
not walled, and a handsome tourer with a^polat» which 

• rro»ica del Conde D Pero Nifio, pari ii. c !2r>, 20. 

-f ITn.i fermoiia tone cubiorta dc una capelia do cstaiio, redonda toda 
C’litura k faciun de una taza. 
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the chronicler describes^ must have been erected for the 
sake of the view which k commanded over that beautiful 
inlet, jiot for defence. Here, as at Ealmouth, the 
French commander thought *it would be rash to attempt 
a landing ; and wlien the Spaniard, as if the honour of 
his country required him take some vengeance here, 
persisted in his purpose, kfosen Charles forbade any of 
his people to land with him. The Spaniards landed 
*undej the ^'command of Peru’s kinsman, Fernando 
Nino,, with orders not^to encumber themselves with 
pluncler, but to plant their baniH^r before the place, and 
set%e houses on fire. One large building was main- 
tained awhile agfinst them ; but when, after a stout re- 
sistance, they forced an entrance, the defendants escaped 
at the back part ; ifad,herc the invaders found anrns and 
sea stores of all kinds : they carried off' what they could, 
and then set the storehouse on fire. By this time the 
English had collected, in some force, archers and nu'n-at- 
arm§ ; and having put themselves in array, they came so 
near that it might well btv«een, says Gutierre Diez, wlu) 
was of a ruddy complexion and who of a dark one. They 
had taken tlie doors out of the houses, which they con- 
trived, by means of supports, to place before them as 
pavaises, to protect tJiem against the crossbow -shot. 
Under this cover the archers kept up a brisk discharge 
with such effect that the arbalisters dared not exjiosc 
themselves, wdnle they stooped to charge their arhalists. 
Many were w^ounded, and tltose whose armour yjrotected 
tliem are described as fledged with arrows. Pero Nino 
seeing his pcoph* in danger, and that they were begin- 
ning to fall hack*, landed with the rest of his men ; and 
the French then, notwithstanding their previous^ deter- 
mination, hastened with all speed, likS brave men, to 
support him. He set up the cry of Santiago, Santiago! 
and thb English, who by their enemies account fought 

^ ^ * 

* (>utie»ieDiozhas not failnl to expati.ite hereupon tluninportanre ami 
danger of astandar(IM>earei'’s office Without directly extolling huuself, he 
Jc'tii. the reader understand that ho stowl that day a mark foi the .irchm, 
like another St. Seba>tian, Imt with this difference— quo le raaniparaban las 
bufiias armas que Icnia, aunque en algunob lugares ya eraii falsadas. 
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right well, were at Jength corapjflled to retreat, leaving 
Among the slain a brother of Ari^pay’s, a gallant man-at« 
arms, who distinguished himself by his great exertions 
before he fell.* • * 

Here Pero Nirlo learnt from his prisoners that the 
Welsh were in arms, and had baffleTl the*king’s forces : 
this made him regret the more that Martin Ruiz should 
have refused to co-operatc in tliis expedition ; for with 
such a force he felt confident that they miglM have ?aken 
many towns, that the strength of the country wouhf have 
been drawn from the ^oast, aiftl that they miglft have 
‘levied contributions, and returned with great reputation 
and weaHli. If he had twenty galleys, as others ha/e 

had there before and since,’' says his standard bearer, 
it is to be believed that he would hj^ve done marvellous 
tilings,” Gutierre Diez was, ind^d, devotedly attached 
to his lord ; and had it not been for his labours, Pero 
Nifio’s name would now be known only to Spanish ge- 
nealogists. But though lie was an excellent alferez, and 
a good chronicler, he was by jio means the best of*geo- 
graphers r for he says that they wept up the South- 
ampton river, and came in sight of London, which 
stands about two leagues from the open sea, a great 
river called the I’liames coming from the north, and en- 
compassing the place on which it stands, and on the 
other side is the Isle of Wight. t They found a Ge- 
noese carrack lying tliere, which the English had cap- 
tured ; and they would h^e brought it off, but it had 
no sails : they were then about to burn it, when the 
Genoese came off to them in a boat,*and, representing 
themselves as friends to the king of Castille, said their 
carrack had been taken, though it was provided with the 
king df England’s safe-coniuct, and that they were now 


* Cronica del Condc D Pero Nifio, part i\. c. 27 , 

f — dixo el capital) que queria ir ver a Londres ; ^ mandi*) facer la via 
de am. K Ilegaron las galeras <i uii puerto que Hainan A ntona cerca^e An- 
dres. Londres parcsc'*<i cn un llano una grand cib4ad : dcbiu aver dc la 
mar larga 6 alia dns leguas, Vienele dc la parte del nortc un grand no que 
anda ccreando la tierra donde alia csift, que Hainan Artaini&a £« ahi 
luego de la otra parte una isJa que Uamau I^la Diiy. It is remarkable that 
the editor has taken no notice of this extraordinary mistake. 
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making suit for its restitution, wherefore they prayed 
that it might be left unjiurt. The reasonable request 
was granted; the galleys then made fcjf the Isle of 
Wight* where they landed, and after some ^skirmishing 
found ijt necessary jto re-embark, and then returned to 
France.* • • 

. Reflecting upon this exjjedition, the author says that 
a man who makes war against (Christians may be saved 
^f he pleases^ for in such a war the king is to see whe- 
ther His cause be just or not, and the subjects, accord- 
ing to* the law of Castflle, areebound to do what he 
conwnands them. But in such a war the Christian 
must observe four things : he must never put to death 
one whom he has in his power, either as a prisoner, or 
as one who is ovefcomt; and at his mercy ; he must 
neither rob churches, ftor offer any injury to those who 
have taken refuge in them ; nor help himself to any 
thing that may be found there, except a meal for him- 
self and his horse ; he must offer no violence to any 
woman, whether married ^or single; and he must nei- 
ther burn houses nor standing corn, because the mischief 
falls upon the innocent and helpless. Those rules, he 
says, Pero Nino ordered to be observed every where, 
except in Arripay’s country, because he had burnt places 
in Caslille. Soon after their return to llarfleur, Mar- 
tin Ruiz arrived there, and was reproached by Pero 
Nifio as caring little for the king’s service : high words 
ensued; and Nino at 1astsai(^ that he bad not acted like 
a good knight, and that he would compel him to ac- 
knowledge this. The French interposed to prevent the 
combat t, to which this would otherwise have led, and 
they parted in enmity Encouraged by the success of 
their late enterprise, or, rather, by the little resikance 
which they had found, the Spanish captain and Mosen 
Charles^ with a reinforcement of three French vessels, 
seUforth upen Another expedition ; but tliey were driven 
back by storms^ *and, as it was jjow late in the season, 

* Cronica del Conde D. Pero KiCo, part ii. c. 28. 

i lb. c. 29, 30. 
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RO farther operations were thqpght of till the spring ; 
and Pero Nifio, moving with his galleys up the Seine^ 
cast anchor ^t Rouen. He found his quarters most 
agreeable^ not only because the French are an affable^* 
hospitable, and joyous people, o^ing, as th^ chro- 
nicler believed, to the hap|)f influence wHich the planet 
Venus exercises over their ^limate, but also because, 
in the vicinity, at a place called Girafontayq^ by 
the Spanish writer, the old admiral of France, Reg<^ 
nault de Trie*, who had retired from the service by 
reason of his age, kept a noble ffouse, and had, moreover, 
for his wife the most beautiful woman in all Friftice. 
The way, indeed, in which Pero Nifm w'a^ entertained 
there forms so striking a contrast to his adventures on 
the English coast, and represcrils soJully the best man. 
ners of high life in that age, tlnS a brief description of 
it may be regarded by the reader as a pleasant digres- 
sion. 

Tlu- old admiral's infirmities had compelled h\m to 
retire from court as well as from war : but his house 
or palac( was as well furnished and-* provided as if it 
had becu hi the city of Paris ; a river, the baflks of 
which were adorned with groves and gardens, was in its 
front : on the other side was an enclosed fish-pond, so 
large and well stocked that fish enough for 300 persons 
might at any time be taken there, by drawing oft' the 
water. Game of every kind abounded in the woods ; 
and there w^as an estahlislj|pent of hawks, hounds, and 
horses, suited to the admiral's rank and riches. His 
lady was of tlic best lineage in Nofmandy, and kept 
the greatest state : she had in her family ten damsels 
of condition, whose only bi^sincss was to attend to their 
own ^er ons, aHd wait upon her as her companions, for 
besides these she had many ladies of her bedchamber. t 

9 

* Mns(>n Arnao dc Tria, the Spanish writer calls hiip, He was lord of 
Fotitenay, (which is, prnbablv, the Oirafontayna of the chronicltr,) and 
resigned the culmiralship, in l405, in lavour of Pierif; dc Brebaii, sieur de 
Landrevillc, surnamed I'lugnet, and called, by Monstrjj^lct, Clugnet de Bra- 
bant.— Monutrelct^ i. 105. n. 

f Non avian cuidado de ninguna coso si non dc sus cuerpos, de aguar. 
dar & la Sen ora tun solamcntc. 
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Her chamber, which wa|j in a court or quadrangle, com- 
municated with the adniirars by a drawbridge. She 
and her^damsels rose early, and repaired \p the adjoin- 
ing grove, each with her prayfr-book and her beads, and 
Acre, a^ due distai^'e from each other, went through 
the string of tlieir devotion#; after which they gathered 
flowers, returned into the^ palace, went to the chapel, 
and l^ard mass. Mass being over, roasted fowls, larks, 
^nd other bifds, wore set before them in a silver dish, 
and t^ey drank witfb with their breakfast, they who 
chose, l)ut madarne seldom took any thing in the morn- 
ing* when she did, it was but little, and only for com- 
plaisance. Thi^ done, the ladies mounted their palfreys, 
which were the most beautiful of tlieir kind, and richly 
caparisoned : the k^iighfs and gentles, Pero Nino and 
his officers among them, who were the guests of honour, 
accompanied them, some making green chaplets, and 
others singing lays, and delayn, and virelays, and ronde- 
lays, and chazas, and complaints, and ballads, and 
chansons, — all the forms ^)f poetry which were then in 
vogue. The admiral was too infirm to ride with them; 
but w4ien they returned to dinner, he, who notwith- 
standing his infirmities was very courteous, w'as ready 
to receive them. He and madarne and Pero Nino 
seated themselves at the board, and the master of the 
hall then placed a knight and an esquire to a damsel 
alternately : flesh or fish, according to the day, and 
fruits, w'ere servetl, all of tli^ choicest kind, and in the 
best manner ; and wdiile the dinner continued, he who 
knew how to cofivcrse of arms or of love had fair 
opportunity of being heard and answ^ered. Mean- 
time there were jocu'ars playing upon various instru- 
ments. When grace had been said, ®nd the hoards 
were removed, the minstrels entered, and madarne 
daiiced*with Pero Nino, and his officers i#ith her dam- 
sek : ^he drinftes lasted an hour, after wliich madarne 
kissed tlie captain, and every one from that example 
saluted his partner. Spices and wine were then served, 
and the company retired to take their afternoon's sleep. 
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p«lt te fi&f^ he nefmiiyd to Eouen/th«t be ndght furnie 
hbi instmctionl of infestiii^ the Englfkli oOest 1%e 
veasdie had hardly begun to^fail down the bdbre^ 
great conatemation of both soldiera and aailora. 
If) eclbse of <he sun b^an : some said that t!ie sun Was 
wcmn^^j and that it |>or|ended a great mottality^ sotnb 
interpreted it as a sign of dreiflifhl weather at 8ea> 
and lathers predicted other evils but Pero Nilio ex- 
plained to his pec^le the cause of an eclipse^ assured 
them that the sun could neither die nor be wounded, 
and that that which occur^ in the course of nature cotdd 
not be intended for a toicen. At Hardeur, his former as- 
sociate, M. Charles de Sabasii, joined him, and their fbite 
was increased by three French ballingers, well manned. 
The Reception which they had met with on the western 
coast of England, in the fireeeding year, had not been 
of a kind to encourage them ; and as the English in 
those parts diey thought would be likely to expect and 
prepared to encounter them, they determined to make 
for the coast of Sudblkt, hoping to surprise some 
place upon the OrweD. But when they arrived off 
the place which they designed to attack, and lay off, 
meaning to approach in the night and make theif aU 
tempt at daybreak, a gale roae which drove them out 
to sea; and after having driven, with great danger, they 
knew not where, tlley were glad to put into the Zwijn. 
The people of Sluys, who were dreading a visit from the 
English, rejoiced at their arrival ; and his French com- 
rades would have made liriae of four Poftugueze ships, 
which arrived during their tarriance there, upon the 
• 

* f ^ Kpugo librfff € retenuaii ^ Ja.cmtumlmi de Francia, aesund que k 
auenadaC honta Cumidia, 4 di61eofld<>de ebambcvlati en su oasa.--T>. 1^0. 

t Gqtierre laya that on the coaat at this time they met ivlth dying 
dsh " Hay alii unW pescados que vuelan aobre el agua ; aJgufios dellos 
atmvasabait volando por ondma de las galeras, ^ afin slguntM ddHes dafati 
dentro.*’ (p 141,1 Probably he had seen them liithe MediterraBeatii f&d 
confounded time and filaoe in bic recoUecitloiL 



iple^ that, beiisg of ^ey were to be oon- 

fiidered as enexmea of Fraiic%; but the Portuguese ap. 
pealed to Fi^ro NiSo pxroteetioii, clauuitig benedt 
of the truce between CastUle and Portugal; and upon his 
interference, the French captain^ greatly against his 
will, left them for that time unmolestedT. * 

Having repaired and TeQ;eshed themselves here, they 
proceeded to Calais. Pero Niho thought ^to hfi^ve out 
out some vessels which were lying in the^arboy ; but 
tho town was provided with ^nnon, which m^e him 
keep at a respectful# distance, and enter the port of 
Nieulet, where the french maintained a garrison.* On 
the morrow he put to sea, and stotyl for the English 
coast. Presently they descried an English fleet ; a 
council was called, and Ferd NiSo was for attacking 
them, the weather being calm. M. Charles, however, 
represented that the fleet consisted of many ships, and 
some of them large ones ; that they were far from the 
land, and if the wind should come on, as it seldon^ failed 
in that sea, they should Anch^them selves in great danger. 
But the Spaniard replied, that the^ ought to take ad- 
vantage of the calm while it lasted, and do theif duty ; 
that the enemy were every day infesting Spain and 
France ; there was now fair opportunity of fighting 
them ; nothing could be worse than to give them reason 
to say, that the allies were afraid of them, and that 
if he had thought he were thus to sbun the enemy 
instead of seeking them,^ever would he have come to 
France. M. Charles’s caution proceeded from no want 
of courage : he took Pero Nino’s wJrmth in good part ; 
and, submitting to his will, declared himself ready to 
obey his orders. ^ 

The first preparation which the Spaniard made for 
action was to serve an allowance of wine, ivhich was not 
commonly used in the galleys, or only in sma^l quan- 
tities : but then, says the chronicler, it is* Very neOesAry, 
and of great profit, and gives strength apd spirit to those 
who drink it ; and this is the wine of which the prophet 
* Cronica del Conde T>. Pero Nifio, part iL c. 37. 
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spoaks wboB he says that^t gladdens heart man« 
Meantin;^ the English hoiated their flags at the poop^ 
and fornjpd in line of battle, the larger h^lingers in 
fronts the smaller behind: thSse vessels are here de- 
scribe a^low-built ajj^d long> and some of them as using 
both oars and slils. They bid ten large ships to sup- 
port them ; and the Spama|d admired the appearance 
of tbe^rcnbrs and men-auarins as they were drawn up 
f<y action. Piro Niilo was provided witli viretons dipt 
in soml^ combustible composition, which were, when 
kindled, to be discharged ffom croesbows, in order to set 
the eflemy’s sails on fire. With th^se he had little suc- 
cess, his people not having the same inclination for 
coming to close quarters that he himself displayed. Nor 
was he more fortunate ijf endeavouring to direct what 
may be called a fire-boaf against the English ballingers, 
by thrusting it towards them with a long pole or yard 
from die head of his own galley ; for the English kept 
it oft' with their long spears, and drove it back upon him, 
so that it proved alike danga^rous, or rather alike harm- 
less, to both parties. Presently, as M. Charles had fore- 
warned^his eager associate, the wind sprung up ; it filled 
the sails of the English ; the French made all speed to- 
ward their own shore; and the other Spanish galleys, 
seeing tlieir danger, waited not for orders to take the 
same course ; only Niiio himself and his crew were so 
intent upon their fire-boat and the interchange of quar- 
rels and arrows which was keptpp the while, that the ships 
were bearing down upon him before he was informed 
it was time to thintfof escaping. With more of bravado 
than of true bravery, he exclaimed that he would either 
be carried into England, or cairy the enemy into France, 
or die, as it might ple'ase <5od ; his iiJeri were Vise 
enough to perceive that in this case it was a false honour 
which vmuld have prevented them from living to fight 
another day ; without contradicting him, or losing 
any time in words, they veered the galley round, and 
piilled off with all their strength. His angry emotions 
did not last long when he saw tliat his own galleys as well 
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as the Fretich had forsaltan ^m, and that he was left 
without support. When, hawever, ten of the’enemy^s 
lighter vessels came up with his galley, and, notwenturing 
to close with it, sought to detain it tlQ mote force should 
come up, one of the French ballitJgers ^anoetlvred with 
great skill ahd courage fo? its relief, and having got the 
weather-gage, bore down t^on the enemy, passed safely 
through them, ran against one of the rebels whleh was 
pressing upon NiHo, so as to carry away her bowsprit aM 
render her unmanageable, and, though not without some 
injury from the sBock, passed on and saved ^itself, 
having singly ventured upon what the whole squadron 
had feared to undertake. Luckiljfcfor Pero Niflo, the 
wind lulled as he drew nearer the shore, and he got into 
Gravelines, flattering himself#wifh the assertion that, 
if the calm had continued another hour he should have 
captured that whole fleet, and have had, among his 
prisoners, the king of England*s daughter, who was on 
board with her suite and her riches, on the way to her 
marriage with the duke of* Bavaria ; and, what would 
have gratified still more the SpaniafeVs feeling, ^Arripay 
himselt, who was the admiral.’*^ 

Pero Nifio had now learned by experience that galleys 
were as little adapted f for the climate and the tide 
harbours of the British Channel as camels are for tra^ 
veiling up and clown hill. Having coasted along to 
Crotoy, he waited a month there in vain expectation of 
such weather as might'»render it pnident for him to 
make another expedition to the English coast. Hitherto 
he had been so little successful in the way of profit, that 
his comrade, M. Charles, having consumed all his own 
rae^m;, was compelled t# part company with him, and 


' * Cronica del Conde T). Pero Niflo, part ii. c 38. 

t IjA mar de potuei)te en muy torava, dera&R para las galcrp. £n todaa 
las costas, tambien clc Francia, como de luglaterra, ^loti hayrala nm re- 
paro, por quanto eontosce, que tomando la gaicra bueii rcparo,^isi Ae mar, 
como dc vieuto, llegando a la tierra, k poco de tAT) vmne la monguante, ^ 
fit non se guarda, fUllase en aeco : conviene que coT^hora vaya d buacar re- 
paTD, 6 se meta a ia mar larga, que es muy peligrosa i>ara las galerai^ por. 
, que nunca en ella dura muebo la calma. La grnera, si scr pumero, querria 
que nunca oviese nento.— P. 1^4. 
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give up wliAt had proved t luckless pursuit. The French 
would no longer serve witlsout pay ; Nihohad no money 
with whi«h to assist them ; so they parted 'With mutual 
regret. • The Spaniard then, Vith his own galleys and 
the few ballingers which he had engaged, proceeded 
idong the coast of Normapdy,*and fell in with six large 
end Well armed ballingers eoming from Harfleur on a 
cruise^against the English. They proposed to join 
cempat^ witli*him, and on they went towards Bretagne. 
There they came up with # large fleet of French vessels 
bound to Brouage t for salt : theft* new comrades ad- 
vised^Pero Nino to detain these vessels as transports, 
and, as the opportianity was then in his power, to invite 
the Breton lords of the adjacent country to join him in 
an expedition againSt Ji^rsey, a rich island, where he 
might gain great honour, and, moreover, levy a large 
contribution. The traders were willing enough to take 
their part in an adventure in which plunder was to be 
gained^ and nothing on their part but the expense of a 
few days’ time was risked. The Breton lords were 
easily persuaded. Pero Nifio told them, that as the 
Spanish fleet had refused to act with him, his own force 
was not strong enough to make another attempt upon 
the English coast, where the people were every where 
prepared for resistance ; or even if he had ships and 
men enough, the season was now too late, but Jersey % 


?tforGTi says, ** H commandoU, en ten forces navales du royaume, 
et tint des vaiSNeaux armed sur les cOtes dc Normandie et de Fioardle.*’ 
This must refer to his adventures with Pero Niiio, in all which, however, 
it is evident that he was acting on his own a«;cnunt, and held no command 
in the king's service Moiistrelct makes >10 mention of his naval exfiloits, 
but says that he lived Ifbr some time, greatly dispirited, in foreign countries, 
where he conducted himself so discreetly and honourably, that, through the 
queen and some great lords, he tpwic hii peace with the universit^^ and 
with their approbation returned to the king’s huuseholdf 

Mr. Johnes adds, in a note from Paradin, that during his exile he signal, 
ised himself against the Moors, of whom he brought back to France so 
many pnsoq,er8, that he constructed his magnificent castle of Scignelay 
without the aid of otjjci* labourers. 

It iC|>iie«rs that ha was in the action of 1406, against the English fleet ; 
but this must have becTrtis an adventurer.- after his separation fVom Niiio, 
and before his succesi^n the Mediterranean.— c. 2H. 
f La Bachia, in the original ; but no doubt Brouage is meant, 
t In the preceding year, Jersey and the adjacent isles had been seiised 
into the king’s hands, U{>on the arrest of Edward, duke of York, to whom 
they belonged. voce, 387. 
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hand: ^idi the#id of 4 heir va-V^rmuch 
naight ha done tbet^ ; hie trneted in the iUtrd and 
our liady fqir victory and honour. • 

In two days, a3rctod force well equippea for such 
service was embarked : a few houv$ sufi^o^ foj the pas. 
sage ; they reached the isliind at evening ; and some two 
or three score men, withoul^waiting for orders, or askiiog 
leave, landed to pick up sheU. fish, and any thl^ ^se 
they might find. The islanders attacked them^ aqd 
they receivc<l a wholesome reproof when th^ were 
brought oif by the hjats. urders were given that no 
person should leare^the fieet without orders on plan of 
death ; nor move from their rankj, when they were 
drawn up for battle, till the trumj^t sounded. The 
check which they had reeeivM was sufficient to make 
them understand the necessity of discipline, and submit 
to it. There was an islet near, with a chapel upon it 
dedicated to die Virgin Alary, a place convenient for the 
invaiters, because they could land there by laying a plank 
from the ship’s side to the slqjre, and because it was easily 
defensible against superior numbers, though the space 
which separated it from the island was left dry at low 
water. Tliere they landed ; and, with the advice of the 
leaders, Pero NiFio ordered the ships to put off, that 
his people might have no thought of escaping by their 
help. Good watch was kept, lest any attempt should 
be made upon them during the ebb: the mA were in. 
structed to be in readii^s two hours before day ; and 
three boats, with some arbalisters on board, were ap. 
pointed to keep near the shore, ant? shoot any, whether 
French or Spaniards, who might fly to the water-side 
in hope of being taken oJT. 

At day-break all were ready ; the tide was then fall- 
ing ; the trumpets sounded, and they crossed the sands. 
Pero Nifio, to whom the whole management of this en- 
terprise had been committed by the’Bre'tona* as his 
standard bearer says, in God’s nan^,” for they went 
piously <Nabout their work, placed the men.at-anns in 

^ * Croaica del Conde D. Poro Nillo, part il c. 39. 

» 
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orde];^ banofir jn the mkUt c£ thexn> pd bHl^ 

th^ rdSw quiet till hteshould have arrayed the othel* 
part of Ui^ft>W. Boaic forty paces iu advance he dreiv 
up iS^rs and cro58bow-%en in two wingi^ with 
^eadh.weas, a luah^'et'^rms bearing a, banner with his av^ 
IbOrial ensigns J and in fronPof each wing he formed a 
' P^fd^ade of sixty pavaiscS. Jlere^ too^ he stationed those 
c^ere called by the significant appellation of Pi!* 
and olticr ill-armed men, who were more lik^ 
Id distm^ish themselves jp the spoil than in the bi^tle. 

Friends," said he to these felloas, take notice, that 
ye aiVi now in an enemy's land ! lopk at them ! There 
they arc, well-aijpi|d, and in battle array, as ready to 
meet us as we are to meet them ; and there arc enough 
of th<*m, but they ara neither so strong as we are, nor so 
brave, llemember that you have the sea behind you, 
and there are none in tlie ships to help you, so that you 
must place no trust there. Y ou are between two enemies, 
the sea and the land ; there is no escaping by flight / if 
you run into the sea you i^ust perish there, and if you 
yield yourself to prison, you know how the English deal 
■with line Ca«Jtillians, and that they are without compas- 
sion. But if you stand firm and fight ivell, theie wiU 
be the glory for you, and plenty of spoil ; for, as you see, 
this is a rich and beautiful country. Keep your giound, 
and let not a man move till they approach you. Call 
upon Sanfiago, who is the patron of Spain, and he will 
aid us Spaniards, Normansj^and Bretons, there were 
not le‘^s than 1000 men-at-arms in the expedition; and 
il may well be suppolcd, says Gutn rre Diez, what labour 
a single knight must have gone through in ordeimg and 
arraying such a body, he, too, J)eing armed at all points, 
except his head. There was not a single jlerson, kmght 
or fpotrnan, on whom lie did not put his hand, instruct- 
ing them twice or thrice, and infoiming them what 
tlieywi^ore to doT^^ 

The Jersey men, who, by the Spaniard's account, 
were about 500(5J besides HOO horse, came on <bra\ ely ; 

♦ Plllanes. 
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|toit their lighter troo^ forward J ^Cwh^a 
tlieee^ after a hard fight, were Compelled to fall .hack, 
awd file payahk^era and bowmen pressed upoii in 
piirsldt/ wee roen-at-arms1)eing about eijual in number 
to those of the invaderi, past througLtiothj^and aicbijn^ 
tered the enefm'^'s main body. Their lances, after the 
first encouhter, were exchange for battle-axe or sword^ 
and" presently cuirasses might be seen l^sened,^id 
vami^aces and cuissarts broken ; swords and battle«ax^ ^ 
Were fall from the hands thatMiielded them ; somoicame 
to, dagger thrusts, some^ grappled with their foes, sojpe ^ 
fell and some rose again ; and the battle was so fierce, 
and the press so great, that he who came off best had 
enough to, do/' It was the ch:|;onicIer’s opinion, as an 
eye-witness, that few, on either sgde* would have been 
left alive, had it not been for his hero, Pero Nifio, who, 
observing a white banner with the cross of St. George 
still planted where many others had been beaten down, 
called to the good Breton knight, Hector de Pombriaiies, 
and to the best of tliose who were about his person, and 
said, Sirs, as long as that banner if standing jhesfe 
Knglish wid never let themselves bo conquered : let us 
try hard for it !” Both leaders, accorilingly, with some 
fifty chosen men, madfe for this banner. The, chief 
person who defended it w'as the receiver-general *, a 
brave man, wdio was mortally wounded, and could not 
be borne from the field. Many of the Jersey men fell 
round him ; the banner Was beaten down, and the 
islanders having, as it appears, lost th^r commander in 
him, took to flight. Helmets, coats of mail, and even 
lighter arms, were thrown off wdien safety seemed to de- 
pend oy sjiced ; but the invaders were in no condition to 
pursue th« Ti, so*inany were hurt, and so wearied were * 
they all. The pillards, howwer, and their worthy as- 
sociates, upon w^hom little or none of the strife had fal- 
len, were busily employed in their vocatMti, plund^ing 
and burning without fear and without reiworse. 

* Llam.nbaulo ol J?ccrvcur ; f yolc vj yacer entre mis pies, ^ finabiigo yA, 
y lion po4ian con el aiidar adoUnte : taut^i era el aprctainiento do la gcntc. 

— P. l<3a 
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Tk»i ^ttle was foifght upon a $ne aaudl, which was 
about hUf a kagae in jbngth^ and now thickly beatrown 
With Ae arms and buclde|s which tb^ islapders had 
thi'own away in their ^ht Pero Niho mounted some 
ftfty of hb paop]e%pon thc^horses whieh they had taken ; 
and, leaving his standard bearer to embody the men and 
remain with them, rode dbout to collect those who were 
diSpiersed i^ the thickly enclosed country. This done, 
he withdrew the whole to the islet for the night. There 
lie qin^stioned his prisciers concerning the strength of 
thf island, and what they kntw of the English fieet. 
They told him that there were frve strong castles in the 
island, well provided, and held by English knights ; tliat 
the islanders were in number 4000 or 5000 men, under 
a commander from England, who had been with them in 
the action ; that the townsmen, labourers, and fisher- 
men, inhabited a large town surrounded with a palisade 
and with good ditches ; tliere they had their property, 
and their wives and children. Thither the greater part 
of those who escaped frdrn the battle had repaired, and 
it W|i6 of old their resolution that, rather than allow an 
enemy to enter, they would all perish. The English 
fleets they said, was at Plymouth waiting for a wind, 
and might be daily expected ; it consisted of 200 sail 
well toned.* He then held a council, and proposed that 
they" should conquer the island and keep it, which would 
be better than laying it waste with fire. The Bretons 
replied, that this could not^e done unless they got pos- 
session of the fine castles ; but that, if he pleased, they 
would plunder the land and leave it. lie then said. 

Let us go toward the town, and see if they are willing 
to fight; if they are aot,*we will th^ advise^how to 
proceed." 

In the morning, therefore, they recrossed the sands, 
epd marched towards the town, which was about two 
leagues off. *Some of the pillards were sent before to 
set fire as ffiey went; and as the country was well 
peopled, aboun^ng with houses, gardens, and corn, it 


which were Castillian ihip*, urcast cocas^ and baUingers. — 
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waft a pitlM Might, aayft the BpauiSrd, to see it in flames, 
consiileriiig that it bdonged to'Christiana. One in a 
heraldV garb soon sent/rom the town to supplicate 
fbr mercy. He had invaded them, defeated lliem in 
battle, and was now laying waste thl land: with this 
he might be contented ; and they prayed him, for God’s 
sake, to desist from farther ravages, seeing that they were 
Catholic Christians, and ought not to be deitroyed iS&e 
enemies to Cliriet’s faith. Moreover, they prayed* for 
mercy for the love of the queen of Castille, his 1*oyal 
mistress, who was English by birth, and who could qpt 
but be displeased at iheir sufferings. Fero Niao, in 
reply, desired that four or five of die principal people 
sho^d be deputed to confer w'kh him. When these 
persons came, and had kissed his l»ncf, he spoke sternly 
to them, saying, Ye know that whenever the English 
fleet goes to make war upon Spain, it touches here first, 
and is here supplied with men and with provisions ; so 
that ye are all enemies of Castille. Moreover, tl^sse 
islands belong of right to Bretagne, and were subject 
to it, till your forefathers, in their wickedness, rebdled 
and turned English. Ye must therefore submit your- 
selves to me in the name of my lord the king of Castille ; 
and if not, you and your country shall be put to fire 
and sword.’’ The poor deputies humbly represented that 
they were, indeed, of the Breton nation ; but that long 
ago these islands had been conquered by the English ; 
and in many parts of the n^rld it often happened that 
men were subdued by their enemies, and obliged to obey 
them, not for love, but perforce and for fear. In that 
state their forefatliers had left them, and in that state 
they must remaii\, unless sonfc stronger power delivered 
them from it, for all their fortresses were in the hands 
of Englishmen. If he could take the castles, they would 
then submit to him ; but if he could not, of what avay. 
would be their submission ? he could nci^protect them 
against the English ; and when he withdre#, must leave 
them to the great danger which would thus be brought 
upon them. As for the castles,” replied the Spaniard, 
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1 trust in God soon to gain them ; meantime^ yield 
you this town of yoiis/' Upon which they said they 
vrQvl4t repeat his demands tp their feUow*town6men> and 
bnng him back ^e reply. 

The deputies soon retiujned, and said^ Sir, the people 
of the town commend themselves to your mercy, and 
bid me say, that this t#wn and yon castle are all they 
hSl'e: thei^ they have always had for their own, and 
netfer French or English have entered them, this be- 
ing Itheir law and thtir privjlege for the security of 
them and theirs : their wives and children and goods 
are there, and they will rather afl perish than ever allow 
the place to bc*entered. Ask of them gold, silver, cloth, 
or other things, and 4khey will give you what they are 
able. And may it plaase you not to approach the town ; 
peradventure you miglit well take it ; but, be assured, 
that it would first cost you some of those whom you hold 
dear, and occasion would thereby be given for killing 
men, womeji, and children, as many as are there, for 
which God would nevel- hold you discharged.*" Pero 
Ni5o then asked his companions what should be done ? 
They replied that the islanders had spoken very reason- 
ably, and asked what was just : it was best, therefore, 
to agree with what they proposed, and to lose no time. 
Indeed, they were desirous of profiting by their success 
without delay, lest the English fleet, of which tliey had 
heard, should heave in sight. A contribution of 1(),(X)0 
crowns of gold was therefote demanded, under the name 
of a ransom ; of which as much as could be immediately 
raised was given, and four liostages delivered as security 
for the rest. The Spaniard likewise insisted that for the 
next ten years they shoutd render hjm, yearly, twelve 
spears, twelve battle-axes, twelve hows, with the proper 
complement of arrows, and twelve trumpets ; and this, 
* tliough moJit reluctantly, they promised. 

Meantimd^he men belonging to the salt-fleet drove 
down to tht coast all the cattle upon which they could 
lay hand, with which, and with much plunder from the 
houses, they embarked, and ^went their way. Horses, 
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says Gutierre Diez^ were cheap * 4 that day at the em* 
harkation. Pero NifSo, with Mi Norman and Breton 
associates^ 6aile4 for Brest^ where some Breton merj^ants 
adviuiced the remainder ol^ the contribution^ and the 
hostages were delivered over to them ^ the money was 
then dmded among the adveiUturers^ according to their 
rank. The Castilliari fleet was giow ordered home. Pero 
Nifio sent a messenger to Paris to dispeed hiraself^^f 
the king and the royal dukes, and then departed for ^ 
his own country. But his galleys had nearly been lost 
on the coast of Bretagne^* and if was not till he an^ his 
people had called, with many prayers and vow«f, upd^ 

St. Mary of Guadaloupe, and St. Mary of Finisterra, 
and Santiago of Galicia, and St. Vicente of the Cape, 
and Fr. Padre Gonzalez de Tuy, *that ihe wind fell and 
the storm was aftayed.f * 

The seas were not so well defended as the coast, dur- a. d. 
ing the time that this Castillian fleet infested them. 

Yet the king had made his son, Thomas of Lancaster, 
admiral, and assigned to him a^force of 1400 archers, 
and 700 men-at-arms, including 2 earls, 12 bannerets, 

80 knighu. and 6’05 esquires.f But in the ensiting 1406. 
year it was agreed that the merchants should take upon 
themselves the keeping of the seas, from the 1st of May 
till Michaelmas, and from thence to the Michaelmas 
following : for this they were to receive certain of the 
king’s duties, among other, 3#. upon every pipe of 
wine. The appointment two admirals, one for the 
south, and another for the east coast, was vested in 
them. Accordingly they named Nichofas Blackboume 
for one, and the king constituted him admiral of the 

• They were sold for five or six bUmes each, which is the value of twelve 
iTiaravidea^savs the Sptuuard. The blSic was half a sol, 

f Cronicad*'< Condc I). Pero Niilo, part n. c. 39, 40. 

t For the (esUippeson) shipment of this force he was to have twenty ^ana; 
ni0 tie tourf, twenty barges and twenty ballingers, and to each of these 
double eskippeson ( ? ). The king and liis council were to assign sueh pro- 
visions for these as they thought good. Their wages, for the fifteen bai]^« 
nercts, four shillings a day, amounted by the quarter (It app&ars, 

therefore, that the admiral and the two counts received pay as liannercU) 

Eighty bachelors (here used as synonymous with chevaLlirs), per day, 
par quarter, 7284 ; raen-at-arim, U. ^ day, per quarter, 27^2/. 15s. Od. : 
archers, G<l. a day, 13094 2s. Sum total for the quarter, 82434 17a 4d 
viii. 382. 
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fleet from the mouth pf the Thamee Jiorlhwflurd^ vdlh 
fhU povrem of coLketin^ imd manning «oeh ships of mSt 
u B^t be reijuired, and with all olhej^ power# which 
former admirals had possessed. By the end of October, 
however’} complaints poured in both from the king's 
li^e subjecd^ and his allies^ that, owing to the neglect of 
those who ought to gua|d the seas, great depredations 
w^ committed, and great losses had been sustained : 
^ upon this,® orders were issued for sequestering the 
duties which had been assigned to the merchants, till 
reparation should hav? been yiade to the parties ag- 
g^evetf.* 

A naval action took place this year, while the duke of 
Orleans was laying unsuccessful siege to Le Bourg. The 
French admiral, liC CIbgnet, put to sea with two-and- 
twenty ships, manneef expressly for this service, in quest 
of an English fleet, of what force has not been stated, 
nor by whom commanded. He fell in with it ; an ac- 
tion ensued, with considerable loss of killed and wounded 
on^both sides ; and Le ^llugnet, having lost one of his 
ships, which was carried into Bourdeaux, returned to 
Le Bourg. t 

A. i>. During the summer of 1 4?07} London, with the 
1407 . country round about, was so infected by the plague, that 
the king was afraid to approach it ; and lieing at Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, he determined to take ship at Queens- 
borough, sail over to Leigh in Essex, and take up his 
abode at PJashey till the pestilence should be stayed ; 
and, because some French privateers, or pirates as they 
are called, were Hbvering about the mouth of the Thames, 
Thomas lord Catnois was appointed to convoy him 
across with certain ships of war. It was supposed that 
the pirates had some intelligence of this ; and Men he 
was in the midst of the passage, whether the wind 
turned, or that tlie lord Cainois kept not a direct course. 
In that his Ihiji was but a slug,*' the French entered 
among his fl^t, and took four ships close to the king's, 

• llyraer, viU 439. 449, ^i5 Ills pleasant to find that security was granted 
at this time to the French, Breton, and Flemish fi&heTnieo.<^lb. 45i. J 
f Monstrelet, c. 28. 
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in 9 ne of which was hiisi vks^chfR^lidbii, sir ThcUM 
Baitiwtone with dllik her Mit 
at»<l the^r follo^n^^ king so neiur^ thSt if his had 
not beesi swift he had landdd sooner hi France than in 
Essex ; but hj God's provisicm and gcysl h»P he escaped 
the danger^ and ardred at hit appoiiLted Henry 

was sore moved with the k||d Camois ; " and in that 
suspidouB temper^ which is part of the earthly punish* 
ment of successful ambition like his, be cai^d hi^ to .1 
he arrested, and indited upon a charge of having^ cor- 
responded with the eoeniy, and* plotted to betray him 
into their hands. He was arraigned before the* earl bf 
Kent, who was die bigk steward ; and were he guilty 
or guiltless,” says Hall, faulty or dear, culpable or 
innocent of that fact and doing, he»was by his paera / 
found not guilty, and dismissed af the bar, having re» 
stitution both of his lands, goods, and offices.”t 

The truce between France and England having been a. d. 
ill observed by sea, the French admiral Jacques ^de Hi 0, 
Chastillon was appointed on thp one part, and Thomas 
Beaufort on the other, the king's dear^brother, admiral 
of England, and conservator of the said truce upon' the 
seas," to meet, and adjust all differences which had arisen 
on that account. :{: In the spring of the same year the 
king sent the eai*l of Kent with an armament to clear 
the seas, because the coasts were infested by rovers who 
had done much hurt, and upon whom Henry was no 
doubt desirous that vengeau^e should be taken for the 
jeopardy in which he himself had been placed by theiu^ 
Hearing of the earls coming, they mide for Bretagne 
with all speed, whither, upon the information of his 
espials, he followed them, and finding that they had 
laid up Cieir ships in the havens, so as he could not 
fight with them by sea, he launched out his boats, and 
with his fierce soldiers took land, and manfully assaulted 

* I know not whothe* this was the same sir Thomr^^ltarapstone, con- 
stahlc of the Tf/wer, who in the same year ** was drown^ in eoinniff firoia 
the Court, as ho would have shot the bridf c, the stream being so big that it 
overturned Jus barge. ^ 
t Hall, m. Holinsbed, lii. 48, 44. ’ 
i Hymer, viii. 622, 623. 6o3. 
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«ei ll» town on five> ii^w ^ wlio ro^tod, luiiiS then^ 
«f<Hr j^ftnt 0# A coimand^^f^ roturnod wljli 
va^d {risidiii^a^ to En|^nd«t The oaxl kf t A jottng 
widow, danger of ^rnabe £kileaa lord of : 

kin|;, with whom ho was a f|tvourite> had proofed 
' |br him this ad^tagoous alliance ; and, on the day of 
his maniage at St. Mary Ovary's church, he received ' 
with her 100,OOd d^cAts as her dowry. > He left no 
child, and Henry urged the widow to marry the earl -of 
Dorset, hastardU^hrothet to her deceased hnahand, who 
happened to be very old and ill-visaged ; hut die lady, 
not jonwisely preferring her own mind to the king's de- 
sire, ^^for very love tool^to husband Henry . Morlkoer, 
a goodly young esquire, and a beautiful bachelor. For 
wMdh cause, the king was not only with ha* displeased, 
but akq, for marrying without his license, he seised and 
her at a great sum of money/' This act of legal 
tyammy? which would have been odious if exercised 
upon a native subject^ was Worse in the case of a 
fore^Oer who at his instance had been brought fbom her 
own country ; and it is amotg the better acts of his smi 
Henry V. that, imn his accession, he not only released 
and pardoned her, but knighted her husband^ and pro. 
moted him to great offices^, both in England and Nor* 
mandy4 ^ 

Two bold mariners, about this time. By name dr Jdbn 
• Prendergest . and William Lopg, scoured the seas, so 
that no pirate durst appear, and merdiants and passen* 
ger8«inight to and fro in mfety : yet they were ac- 
cused, thrmigli die mdke? it is said, of some who envied^ 

« at, f HfiU, Ul 4S, 46. ’ % HaU, 40. 
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tiiGir success^ of helping U^msslves from such ships as 
they met with, against the ownar's will ; and tliese com^ 
plaints were urged with so much apparent, if n<j|: actual 
truth, that Prendergest, be^g in London, took sanctuary 
at Westminster. Tlte king forbadealtil persons to har- 
lM>ur him ; and the fear of an]^ way appearing to disregard 
this prohibition was so great^ that even the church af- 
forded him little protection, and but cold shelter y so 
diat he was fain to set up a tent wiSiin ab-** 
bey ix)rch, and have his servants keep nightly yv'ateh, 
lest he should there h% put to death by his enemies. 
Long, the while, kepi;, the sea, thinking that there^he 
should always h^ive the means of escape. J'he lord admiral 
went in person to pursue and seize him. Long, how. 
ever, kept at safe distance, till' ije 1-rad obtained- from 
him not only a promise of pardon, but an assurance, 
Uf>oii his pledged faith, that he sliould receive no harm ; 
yet, notwithstanding all promises, upon his coming 
in, he >vas shut up fast in the Tower, and so for a fime 
rernaine<l in durance.*' Probfjhly he was released when 
Prendergost cither made his peace witli the king or 
exciilpau d himself, and, being restored to favour) was 
sent out with a fleet of thirty sail, Hemadea ,success- 
ful expedition, and took good prizes of wine and vic- 
tuals,’' which are said to have relieved the commons 
greatly." By this expression, it should seem as if the 
value of the prizes weie carried to the public account, 
and the naval charges thtjjreby diminislied in an equal 
amount ; yet no facts are known that support .such an 
inference, and the only apparent benefit that any part 
of the commons could have derived from such captures 
must have been a reduction^ in the price of wine, and 
some 1^ V other’ things, in the ports into which the 
prizra were taken. Among other enterprises, Prender- 
gest landed at a place which the English chronicler calls 
Craal, on the fair day, took the town,"^,j[t is record^, 

and robbed the fair ; so as they that were come thither 
to sell their wares had quick utterance and slow pay- 
ment,” How little such warfare differed frotn robbery, 

VOL. II. £ 
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— how little moral improvement since the time of the 
Danes had been effected Jn this respect, — was not per- 
ceived l^jr the chronicler, nor, indeed, aclwowledged in 
the days of queen Elizabeth .• Yet it must be borne in 
mind, that the usages of the age warranted it ; and that 
practices whicli would now* deservedly, be deemed in- 
famous, were then sanctioned by the common consent 
of nations.* 

A.D. • Tj^^ards fbe end of this reign three floods are said 
14l3.tobavg followed, one uj^on the other, in the Thames, 
and no ebb l)etween, the like oftwhich no man living 
coutd remember. Henry Bolingbjoke had reigned thir- 
teen years, in. great perplexity and little jdeasure.** 
He had reaped as he had sown — care, insecurity, sus- 
picioiif enmity, anA treason and cursCsS '‘ not loud but 
deep:” — "for,” says Holinshed, "by his proceedings, 
after he had attained to the crown, what with such 
taxes, tallages, subsidies, and exactions as he was con- 
straiped to charge the people with ; and what by pun- 
ishing such as, moved wi^h disdain to see him usurp the 
crown, (contrary to the oath taken at his entering into 
the land, upon his return from exile,) did at sundry 
times rebel against him, he won himself more hatred 
than in all his lifetime (if it had been longer by many 
years than it was) had been possible for’ him to have 
weeded out and removed. And yet, doubtless, worthy 
were his subjects to taste of that bitter cuj), — sithence 
they were so ready to join ajid clap hands with him, for 
the deposing of their rightful and natural prince, king 

• Holujsliwl, lii, .W. 55. + October 12. 1413. I'abyan, 570. 

^ O verv Odd ! what torment had this king ! 

To reineinber ai brief and short enterit : 

Some in Ins shirt l ut olttime irenoining, 

And some in :iiCdt aiid drink great |iot3onment ^ * 

Some in his nose, by great imageneuient, 

Some ill bcvustraw, irons sharp ground and uhet, 
jEInveiioriied sore to slay l.un, it he had on them set 

SomP made for him divers enrhantement, 

To^MMte him out and utterlv destroy : 

And some gave inin battle full felonemcnt. 

In rield within his realm, him for to noy ; 

And on themselves the hurt and all the annoy 
Aye fell, at end that hang’d were and headed. 

As traitors ouglit to bcue in every stede. 
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Richard, whose chief fault resled only in that, that he 
w^as too bountiful to his friencJte, and too merciful to his 
foes/' Hewa^ nowin the forty-sixth year of his age, when, 
at a council held at the White Friary n London, order 
was taken for ships and galleys td^be built and made 
ready, and all things necessary provided for a voyage 
which he meant to make info the Holy Land, there to 
recover Jerusalem from the Infidels ; for grieveff him 
(it is said) to consider the great malice of ChfistiaS 
princes, that were bent upon la mischievous purpose to 
destroy one another, ^-uther than to make war agginst 
tile enemies of the Christian faith, as in conscience it 
seemed to him they were bound/* That he seriously 
entertained this intention there is no doubt : he was 
moved to it by the common b'lliet of that age* by an 
apprehension (from an inward sense of premature decay) 
that his life would not be long, by the desire of obtain- 
ing s\ch assurances for the next world as were lilierally 
promised to those who engaged in such meritorious ex- 
peditions, and, perhaps, as ti^adition has said, by a pre- 
diction that he ivas to die in Jerusalem, which .would 
seem to him prophetic of his salvation. Preparations 
were made with all speed; and when “ his provisions 
were ready, and that he was furnished with sufficient 
treasure, soldiers, captains, victuals, munitions, tall 
ships, strong galleys, and all things necessary for such 
a royal journey,’' while he was praying at St. Edward 
die Confessor’s shrine, ^^^tJtake there his leave, and so to 
speed him upon his voyage," he wiy* seized with a fit, 
and being carried into an apartment in the abbot’s house, 
called Jerusalem, tliere he expired. ♦ It is remarkable 
diat l^c should liave been buried at Canterbury, beside 
the Prince, whose son he had deposed and mur. 

dered. 

* Fabyan, 576. HoVmshed, in 58. An account is preserved dc atvJfSi'd 
naviSt in which Phibppa, Henry IV *8 daughter, oi.S'itr inarnageto the 
king of Dcinnark, sailed for that country. This sti0i»i'a roiiflisted of two 
guns, forty pounds of ]iow<Ier for those guns, and forty stone bullets for 
them {fKtras pro gunm .«), forty tampons, four touches, one mallet, two 
firepans, forty pavys, twenty.four bows, and forty sheaves of arrows.— 
Burner, vin. 447. 
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A. I). One of the first acts df Henry V. was to remove the 
ijody of that murdered liing from its obscure burial- 
place, and deposit it, with royal solemnitiei^; in a sump- 
tuous tomb at Wer^tminster*, as if to proclaim unto the 
I world that althpuglWne had succeeded to the throne, he 
had not partaken in the gmlt by which it had been 
purcliased. — Tlie truce whilh subsisted at this time had 
produced littjf security to seafaring people ; and safe- 
flbndwts were set at nought, piracy being carried on 
both u{)on the high seas ami on the coasts, and even in the 
port| of Jlngland, Ireland, and M^ales, witli an audacity 
that defied the laws ; and it appears that pirates found 
every where from<he inhabitants that sort of encourage- 
ment which even in bett^ times is shown to smugglers- 
It was •therefore foifndiiecessary, early in the new reign, 
to declare such breaches of the king's truce and of his 
safe-conduct high treason, and subject to the same pun- 
ishment, as also all voluntary secret abetment, procuring, 
concealing, hiring, sustaining, and maintaining of per- 
sons engaged in such courses. And conservators of the 
truce and of the king's safe-conducts were appointed in 
the ports, with full power to proceed against offenders ; 
it being required that every conservator should for his 
qualification have an estate of forty pounds in land by 
the year at least.t Two men learned in the law ivere 
to be associated in the commission with each conser- 
vator. Hut then, as in every age, it was soon found 
that measures, which were deigned for tlie protection of 
the peaceable part^of mankind, were immciliately taken 
advantage of hy men of predatory habits. The Scotch, 
and other enemies of England, availed themselve^s of this 
law, because it secured ttiem egainst reprisals so loryg as it 
was enforced ; and a subsequent statute, after setting 
forth that this consequence had been experienced, declared, 
that \^henev^ the king's subjects liad thus sufiered 
wrong, the king would, to their greater comfort, and 
to the intent •that they should iiave remedy without 
delay, grant them letters of marque and reprisal.* 


* iiohtislied, lii. G2. 


I 2 Hen, 5 c. & 
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When the king had determined upon leading an army 
into France, he hired ships frofa Zeelandt, Holland, and 
Friseland, Ijis own naval mean® not being sufl|cient for 
the transport : among hi# other preparations, requisite 
for so high an enterprise,” boats coffered with leather, 
for the passage of rivers^ are enumerated. The fleet 
with which he crossed fronpi Southampton, and landed 
at the mouth of the Seine, consisted of 1000 sail.;}; The 
siege and capture of Harfleur followed, dnd the^battlp 
of Agincourt, — one of those ever-memorable victories, 
the remembrance of jvhich 5)ntributes to support the 
national spirit whereby they were achieved. Like '"those 
of Cressy and of Poictiers, it was gained under circum- 
stances of such extraordinary disadvantage, that the 
conqueror himself was impressed with revereniial awe 
at his own success ; and when on his return to England 
the Londoners met him in solemn procession on lilack- 
heatl\, he, as one remembering from whom all vie. 
tories are sent,” would not allow his helmet to }>e 
carried before him, whereqn the people might have 
seen the blows and dints that ^ he had received; 

neiihcr would he suffer any ditties to be made and sung 
by minstrels of his glorious victory, for that he would 
have the praise and thanks altogether given to God.” J 
Soon afterwards the emperor Sigismund, who was a, i*. 
related to Henry by marriage, came to Calais as a^^i^ 
mediator between the tw^o kingdoms, bringing with him 
the archbishop of Rheims,,as ambassador from the French 
king. Thirty great ships were sent to bring him and 
his train over. ^V"hcn he entered th6 harbour at Dover, 
the king’s brother, Humphrey duke of Gloucester, ^^and 
divers other lords, were ready to receive him : at hia 
apprJ aching to land, they entered the water sword in 
hand, and by the duke’s mouth declared, that if he 
intended to enter the land as the king’s friend, and as 
a mediator to entreat for peace, he shou/d be suSeii^ to 

4 HoUnsbed, iil. 68 '’tlymer, ix. 215, glG, 

^ lb. 84. 

E 3 


* 4 Hen. .5 c 7. 
t Halinsbed, ui. 72. 
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arrive ; but if he came ag an emperor to a land which 
he claimed to be underbids empire, then were they 
ready to resist him. This was thoupflit neqpssary to be 
done for saving of the king’s prerogative, who hath full 
pre-eminence withii^his own realm as an absolute em- 
peror.” Sigisftiund’s hope wms to bring about in person 
what he had vainly attei|2P^*^^^ negotiation, — a 
leagug among all Christian princes for the defence of 

S ristendom Against the Turks. The danger was at 
it tifhe not less serious tlian when the first crusade 
was undertaken ; and Hetiry, wl^se mind had already 
been«Llirecled towards such an enterprise by his father’s 
preparations, might, perhaps, have lent a willing ear to 
it, as he did to tile mediation, if Jidings had not, un- 
happily /or France, girrived of some success which the 
earl of Armagnac had jjained over the duke of Exeter, 
near Rouen, which so displeased him, that he would 
hear no word of peace. That anger, however, abated, 
and the emiieror’s representations seemed again to pro- 
duce some effect. Meantime Armagnac, elated with 
his recent advantage, laid sudden siege to Ilarfleur ; 
and the viscount of Narhonne, the vice-admiral of 
France, made an attempt upon it wdth his whole navy, 
thinking to have taken it by surprise : failing in ibis, 
the French laid close siege to the })lace, both by land 
and water. Exeter, while he defended the jdace man- 
fully, found means to despatch a swift hark, wdtli letters 
soliciting speedy relief ; and ipenry, it is said, would 
have embarked in person for the succour, if the eiiiperor 
had not udinonishetf him, that it was neither necessary 
nor honourable for a prince, on whom the whole weight 
and charge of the commonwealth rested, to adventure 
himself in every peril. Assenting to the wisdom off this 
advice, he appointed his brother, John duke of Redfonl, 
to comnij^nd the expedition : it consisted of 400 sail t ; 
and?*#th^i earls 6f March, Oxford, lluntingdon, '\Var- 
* Hobnfihed, lii. 85. 

t Hiirdjnt,, v'>77. iftU says 9(Xf; but. as the number of men is stated at 
20,(KKJ, the larger number ot ships, eunsidenng their iirobablc size, is the 
more liJcely. 
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wick, Arundel, Salisbury, and Devonshire embarked 
in it.* 

They sailed from Rye, and, with a pr 9 sperous 
wind and a fresh gale,” cafne to the m,outh of ihe Seine, 
on the day of the Assumption of ouirLady. Narbonne, 
seeing their approach, carr/e boldly to encounter them 
at the entrance of the h arbor r. Upon this the English 
sent forward certain strong and well made ships, which 
captured two of the enemy, the French c^iptains^om.; 
mitting themselves rashly before their comrades could 
arrive to support themjk The diilce,*’ says Hall, followed 
incontinently with all liis puissance, and, like" a vawant 
captain, with great courage and audacity set on his 
enemies : the fight was long, but not so long as peril- 
ous, nor so perilous as terrible ; <*for battles ^^pf the 
sea be ever desperate, for neither the assailants nor 
defendants look for any refuge, nor know any back 
door how to scape out.” In the end, almost all the 
whole French fleet, to the number of 500 ships, hulks, 
carracks, and small vessels. , was taken or sunk : the 
largest of the prizes were three Jarge Genoese car- 
racks, which were sent to England. Harfleur was 
immediately relieved by the victorious fleet, and Ar- 
magnact raised the siege. J The battle was fought 
on the 15th of August, and the fleet remained in 
the road soniewdiat more than three weeks afterwards, 
being becalmed there during the greater part of the 
time. The bodies whicl\ had Ijeen thrown overboard 
ill the action, or sunk in the enemies’ ships, rose and 
floated about them in great numbcTs ; and the En- 
glish may have deemed it a relief from the contem- 
plation of that ghastly sight, to be kept upon the alert 
by so Tie galleys, which, taking advantage of the calm, 
ventured as near them as they durst by day and night, and 


' * Hall, 73, 74-. 

t “ Armaffnac, l!)o constable,” saj's Speed, *' heart nj/ how his consorts had 
kept tune on the c ’s, rlinught it not best to set to tlu^r note, lest his mean 
-would not be he ni, the base ol tins inusic sounding too dec]) j and, there- 
fore, he put up his pipes, and got him to rorib,” — F. 633. 
t Hall, 73. 

E 4 
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endeaTOured to burn tha&hips with wildfire.* Having 
thus performed his comyiission^ the duke of Bedford> 

widi no small number of prisoners, and great abun- 
dance of preyi as well in ships as provision for the sea, 
returned to EnglS^d with great triumph and glory 
upon which Si|^smund is said to have complimented both 
Henry and his people, by* saying that happy were the 
subjects wdio had such a king, but more happy the king 
j^ho had such subjects. 

"H^ile Henry was prenaring for a second expedition, 
that he might profit by* the difcord which prevailed 
among the French nobles, the enemy increased their 
naval force, by hiring a great nuinlx'r of Italiaii ships, 
chiefly Genoese. Part of their fleet lay at tlie mouth 
of the^Seine, to pr^v^nt maritime supplies from reach- 
ing Harfleur : the rest*kept the sea. The king, there- 
fore, before he embarked, sent his kinsman, the earl of 
Huntingdon, with a sufficient force against them. He 
fell in with some of the gi'cat Gonoevse carraeks ; aiul, 
after an action which lasted the most part of a sum- 
mer’s day, sunk throe and captured three, taking the 
admiral Jacques, the Bastard of Bourbon, and as much 
money as would have been half a year’s pay for the 


» Hardvrifr, 377, o7S — I have mol with no earlier mention of wiMtirc ia 
any of our naval actions 'i'hc |)a'-saj?c in Hardyiig is as iotlo\i 

They fought full sore alorc the water of Sayn, 

With carnkoa many well .stuffed and atrayi^l ; 

And inunv orhei shi|i|ie« great of Ilispayiie, 

Hargoji, balyiigers, and gaUevs unaffVajed, 

Which proudly came upon our .ships uiiprayed; 

And hv the even their sads avated were set. 

The encinic03lain in battle, and »orc bet 

And many drvent were that day in the sea. 

That as our fleet rotle tiiere then still alway. 

Unto the feast nex* of her Nativity 
'i’he iKKlies flote a’cong tfllr ships each d^\ ; • 

Full piteous w,i. and foul to see them aye. 

That thoufiands were — twenty as they then fold — 

That taken were in that same battle bold. 

• 

In whicii, monnwhile, while as our jhips there lay, 

^ It vaa^o calm, withoiiten any wind, 

We might not sad, ne fYo thence nass away 

WherWore tbcir galleys each d.iy tlicro gan u8 find* 

With oars many about us did they wind. 

With wild tire oft assayled us day and night, 

To brenne our ships in that they could or might 
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whole fleet * These prizes he ^brought to Stmthsmp- 
ton ; from whence the king s^rtly set forth with a 
fleet of 1 500 |hipB^ the sails of his own ressel being of 
purple rilk, richly embroidered with gold. 

British valour was never more signj/y di^layed than 
untler this victorious monarch, the remainder of whose 
short reign was one series 4 )f successful enterprises. 

Yet no Englishman can delight to dwell upon the (}e- 
tails, as upon the history of Edward III. anfl the B^ack 
Prince. Henry of Monmouth equalled them as a 
warrior, and perhaps excelled tlit'in as a politician *; but 
they were the admiration of their enemies, Ijecatfse 
of the magnanimity which they displ^ed in prospe- 
rity, — their courtesy, their humanity. Henry was a 
merciless conqueror, and made himself feared. 
time of his death, after his last ^confession, when, at^^^^’* 
his desire, the Penitential Psalms were read to him. lie 
inte pted the priest at the words, Build thou the 
walls Jerusalem, 'Mid declared, as a dying man, 
that it had been his intention, ^s soon as he should have 
settled France in peace, to undertake the conquest of 
Jeru.sa’ "Tu, if it had pleased God to let him live out his 
days. ‘ So ingenious,*^ says Hume, “are men in deceiv- 
ing tliemselves, that Henry forgot, in these moments, all 
the blood spilt by liis ambition, and received comfort 
from tliis late and feeble resolve, which, as the mode of 
these enterprises was now' past, he certainly would never 
have carried into executi^i.” It lias now', however, 
been ascertained, that immediately after the treaty of 
IVoyes, (ruillibert de Launoy, a Flemish knight, who 
was counsellor and chamberlain to Philip the Good of 
Burgundy, and had been ambassador to Henry, was 
sent b) ‘that king*, and by his*own master,- upon a secret 
mission to the Holy Land. That mission w'as success- 
fully performed ; he made a military survey of the^ioasts 
and defences of Egypt and Syria, from* Alexandria 
round to Gallipoli ; and the two copies of, this survey, 
intended for the tw'o princes, are both in existence ; but 
♦ Holinshed, iii. 88, 89. Speed, 
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before the report wasfcompleted, Henry V. had been 
summoned to his accoupt. No reasonable doubt, there- 
fore, can now be entertained that it w%s his full in- 
tention, as it had been hh} father's, to undertake a 
crusade. As lit^p should it be doubted, that though 
ambition and policy may iiave entered largely into his 
motives, devotion also rnoyed him. * 


CHAP. Vlil. 


FROy THE AOCESSTON OF HENRY VI. TO THE HEATH 
OF RICHARD Ilf. 

The crown devolved upon an infant not nine months 
oklt ; and, though the government during his minority 
was administered by abl^ hands, the loss of a single 
mind was soon felt ; for Henry was a king whom the 
turbulent feared, and whom the people loved, and who 
was respected by all ranks. Early in the new reign, 

* Account of an unknown MS of 142C, by Granville IVnti, t'&q , in 
the Transaitioiib of the Royal S(*ciety oi Taternturc, vol i j, 1 J'he 
report which was written loi the duKe of Rurguinly is in Mr I'enii’s pos- 
session : he purchased it in Flanders , and that which was desiRue'd for the 
ICnglish government he discovered among the Hatton MSS. in the 
Roilleian. 

A curious paper concerning this Gi#»crt rle I-.aunoy has bei'ii preserved 
h\ itvmer (xi. 22), He had innKised upon Henry V , by a '»f(iry thflt a 
carnage, containing g/l the inonoy and viJuables which Ik* had rci eived 
from the king lor his journey, liad been plundered in Ficanly, and that he 
had thus lost every thing Henry, beluvnig this, replaced tht' sum nf ‘JOOA, 
and gave him, moreover, a vestinenf of cloth of gold Hi then pertorined 
his ernhasr^y, aiul made his report of it Rut during the journey lonscience 
had so contniunlly reproaclvd him iwth the fraud, that when he^preseuted 
the report, he confessed it to cardinal Rcaulort, aiiiP with such marks of 
contrition that he not onlj obtainctl a remission of ihe sm, but also o( the 
money This did not inaKe him at peace with himself , and after an interval 
of twenjv years, he entreated a conliimation of this torgivencss, or at least 
that some restitution might be required, winch hr would, he said, humbly 
afM tb inkfully nmke The contrite will was accepU*d, and the romi&bion 
was contirmed as riilly as it had been first granted. 

t It IS prettily wid by Sjieed, “ The pret*v bauds which could not feed 
himself, were yet made’ capable to wield a sceptre ; and he that was behold-. 
iiig to r ursca for milk, did nevertheless distribute the sustenance of law 
and justice to so great and warlike nations.”— P. biX). 
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sir William Bardolf was appointed admiral ; but with- 
out prejuilice to the duke of Ex^r^ the king's uncle, 
who was admiral of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine 
for life. * Abuses were coirfhiitted and outrages which 
no man would have hazarded whilew^ie was living. 
Among the acts of piracy in \lhich great men ventured 
to engage, one was brought home to Marcellus, the 
abbot of St. Augustine, in Canterbury. By his namejt a.d. 
may be presumed that he was a foreigner. It xfras pro^d 
before the lords of the council, that he had been con- 
cerned in taking and jduKulering, upon the high seas, 
a ship laden with wine,^ belonging to John Lorsime trf 
Abbotswcll, and to certain persons of ^Boulogne and 
Bruges ; and he was condemned by tlie council in seven 
nobles for every tun of the wine (tlsirty-nine in ^11), 
which, by his own confession, came into his hands ; in 
six shillings each for thirty-seven which had been de- 
stroyed by his fault ; and in sixty nobles for the other 
damages and expense of the injured parties and of their 
proctors, t It is not stated w^iether he incurred any 
farther j^unishment. * 

The iiMylish interests in France were greatly shaken 
by the advantages which the French obtained under 
.loan of Arc ; but the reputation of the English arms 
suffered little, because those advantages were ascribed 
to miracles on one part, and to witchcraft on the 
other ; and, by the capture of that extraordinary 
enthusiast, they re-cstablis^ied the opinion of their 
strength, and confirmed that opinion at the cost of a 
national crime, by her barbarous execution. But their 
affairs were more seriously injured by the profligate 
connection of (luke Humphrey with Jaqueline of 
Hainaul*. the moAt flagitious woman of her age ; and 
by the light marriage of a far abler man, his brother, 
the great duke of Bedford, regent of France, Jo a 
daughter of the ("omte de St. Pol, in the ^seventecntlF 
year of her age. His former wife was faster to' the 
duke of Burgundy : by the second he united himself 

♦ Rymer, x, 68. f Brees’ Cursory S^ketdi, 235. 
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to a house between which and the bouse of Burgundy 
there was an old ill-will ; »ud Charles VIL did not 
fail ijp avail himself of* the opportunity thus afforded 
him, for detacbing from BJngland the most efficient of 
A.D. her allies. He\icceeded completely in this object; and 
1^35. before the 'terms by whifSi the change of policy was 
purchased were made known, the duke sent ambassadors 
tc^England, notifying the new alliance which he had made, 
rejjpuncini the old oiio, and advising the young king 
ana his council to conjlnde a peace with France. It is 
said, that when the young Henry heard these letters read, 
hb ap^frehended the losses that yere likely to ensue, and 
that his eyes \\^cre filled with tears. The intelligence 
seems to have taken the king’s council, as well as the 
people, by surprise. The former are said, on this 
occasion, to have manifested the discord that prevailed 
among them, reviling each other not less than the Bur- 
gundians ; and numbers of those who, in turbulent times, 
arrogate to themselves the name of the people, gatliered 
together and attacked FJemings, Dutchmen, Brabanters, 
Picards, Ilainaultcrs, and other foreigners, indiscrimin- 
ately, as subjects of Burgundy, and murdered many of 
them before order could be reslorcfl. The ringleaders 
in this mischief were seized and brought to justice. * 
The indignation of the English government was in- 
creased, when it was known that among the cessions 
made to Burgundy w^ere many places which had sworn 
fidelity to England. To reqponstrate against this disloyal 
conduct was in vain: the duke’s “ ears and senses being 
strongly mure^^” against all representations of this 
kind ; “ for king Charles had set about them, as it 
were, a barricade of royalties, privileges, honours, 
money, cities, towns, and whole pfoviiices.'^t Ho- 
nour, indeed, has had little influence upon ambitious 
rulere at anv time ; and the obligations of religion yvere 
Fven more ^sily removed, two cardinals having absolved 
him, and th^ great lords of his party, from the oaths 
they had taken to the English. Both parties prepared 
* Monatrelet^ vii. 292, t Speed, 657, 
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for war ; and the duke resolved %) begin by besieging 
Calais, whidi he now claimed as* part of the county of 
Artois, and his by inheritance. The consent of the 
free states of which hi« dotd^nions wer^ compost was 
necessary. Among the arguments which i%ere used to 
the people of Ghent, one wife, that the possession of 
Calais hy the English was ve0y injurious to all Flan- 
ders, for the Flemings who went thither to purchase 
wool, tin, lead, or cheese, were forced pay #n 
money, according to what ratc^ of alloy the English 
{>leased to put on it, or e^e in ingots of gold or silver ; 
and this, it was urged, |iras not done in other countrieS- 
The fact proved rather a want of probity on the one 
part, than any abuse of power on the other. The de- 
basement of the coin was the ac^ of '•the Flemish^ go- 
vernment ; and the direct consequences of such a 
measure were felt by the people in their dealings with 
a nation whose currency was of a different standard. 
On the part of England, indeed, this was a measure, 
not of exaction, but of self-did'ence, enjoined by the 
statutes of the realm, Ijecause of great deceit” 

ill the and silver money of Flanders and Scotland: 
such deceit, when that money was current in divers 
parts of the realm, having been to the great damage 
of the king and of his people.” And, as if to preclude all 
pretext for complaint from the Flemings, the act had 
been made general, prohibiting the circulation of any 
foreign coin whatsoever in Ifingland, and requiring that 
whatever was received in payment a^ Calais should 
there be ^^put to bullion.*'* The loss, however, was 
represented to them as a grievance which they endured 
from the English ; and th^ Ghentese consented, by 
acclamation, to Support the war, and the whole of 
Flanders entered into it with equal eagerness, f ^^What 

• 2 Hon. i. c. vi. ’ ^ • 

f tluko declarod to them,'’ pays HnU, ” the rightt title, and inter, 

eer that he liad to the town of Cataip, and the countv ot (puisnes, as a very 
jmtninony belonging to his inheritance: shewing, farther, that the said 
town was the gulph and swallower np of all the gold and silver of hia 
countries and dommions ; forasmuch as there was the staple of wool, tm, 
lead, and other merchardizc, for the which the Englishmen would take no 
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■was Calais?” they ssftd: ‘^they could make a meal of 
it at any time ! ” * Holland also entered into the duke's 
view%^ and agreed to assist him with skips for the in- 
tended siege. ^The same* ready concurrence was not 
found in i^dank : there the people of Zierekzee, who 
had in those days a good^^ort^ listened to the overtures 
of England, and chose H) continue their profitable trade 
with that country ; and when the bailey of Middle- 
bi^gh emfiargoed an English ship, which was bound for 
the fair at Antwerp, ^d imprisoned the crew, the in- 
habitants, regarding this as a lireach of their privileges, 
fhrced*op(m the prison, release4 the prisoners, and re- 
stored the shijv and cargo, t 

There were none who entered into the enterprise 
with more alaertty ^than the men of (Ihent. All the 
burghers of that city, of whatsoever rank, were required 
to appear within three days before the sheriffs, and 
enrol themselves, on pain of forfeiting their franchises, 
and to }»rovide themselves with all necessary habili- 
ments for war. No armour or weapons of any kind 
were to be taken out of the country, and the punish- 
ment for breaking this order was to be ten years’ exile. 
Those who had been ordered to perform certain pil- 
grimages in expiation for their sins, were now excused 
from performing them so long as the war should last, 
and for fourteen days after ; and all who had quarrels were 
placed, for the same term, under the piotection of the 
law. The number of mep for which Ghent had en- 
gaged was 1 7^^00 ; every town and village of its de- 


comnioii current money, but only gold and silver, to the great impoverish- 
ment of his seigniories and regions* saying, farther, that Catnts only was 
the coniTnon stop between hi.^ countries and Bretagne and Sfiaii), so that 
southward nor westward hi^ s.ibjefts could not without /he danger 
of that town ; wherefore, these detriments considered, he determined (if 
they would assent) shortly to recover and conquer that town, and tlie 
county of Guisnes. To this purpose all the council and common people not 
only agreed, but also promised aid, both of men and money. Lord! how 
Ijj|e Flemings blogged, and the Hollanders clacked, that Calais should bo 
wonf and all UnaiKriglishmen slain ; swearing and staring that they would 
have it within ^ree days at the most, thinking verily that the town of 
Calais could no more resist their puissance than a pot of double beer, when 
they fall to quaffing.*' (F 181.) — **But they reckoned before their host, and 
so paid more than their shot came to.'’*lb. 182. 

. «• Sueyro, ii. 079. „ + Ib. 277, 278. 
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pendence knew its quota, and e^ery family the sum at 
which it was taxed. The canriages which were re- 
quired came im too slowly for the impatience of' those 
by whom the preparations were direct^’!. A proclam- 
ation, therefore, was issued, that h they were not 
forthcoming within three da^s, the deacon of the Black 
Hoods and his attendants shotdd be sent round to seize 
on all the best without exception : upon ^hich itie 
farmers and peasants, in fear lest the Black Ho^ds 
should visit them, iramediately^ent their carts to the 
appointed place. Evei'f man was to provide ^imself 
with a lance and a sho^t mallet, either of lead or iron, 
spiked on the head. Two mallets would be reckoned 
as equal to one lance ; but those who should present 
themselves witliout such arms w^re Earned that-*they 
would not pass muster, and tliat they would be pun- 
ished. The people of Bruges were, on this occasion, 
heartilv in unison with those of Ghent, and that city 
began already to feel the license of war. Most of its 
peo])]e who had been order^^l on this service had 
ibrtiiwitli forsaken their trade, and spent their time and 
money u drinking houses, where (Irunkenness led to 
quarrels, and quarrels to blows, bloodshed, and frequent 
deaths. * 

The Flemings had persuaded themselves that, at 
tlieir approach, the English would, for very fear, aban- 
don C alais and fly to England ; and, therefore, they 
were particularly desirous that a fleet should be ready 
before they arrived before the town, hoping thus to cut 
off* the garrison from aU means of escape. They 
needed not,'* says Monstrelett, ‘‘have been so uneasy 
on this head, for the English were well inclined to de- 
fend tlemselves and, in truth, king Henry and all 
England would as soon have lost their thirty years’ con- 
quests in France as the single town of Calais.” When 
tlie emperor Sigismund was in this country, he advised 
Henry V. to keep the towns of Dover an (V Calais as he 
would his two eyes, because they gave him the com- 

* Monstrelet, vii. 344—347. . t I* ^8* 
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maud of the narrow s^s.* That ahk md. ambitiouw 
prince needed no admoviishment to teach him the im« 
portan^e of a place which gave him entrance at any 
time into Franca; and the '^nation were not less per^ 
suaded of the atl^ntage of retaining iC eioiiqtiest which 
had been so hardly and ht^nourably gained. The go- 
vernor, sir John Ratcliflb, had no sooner despatched 
intelligence^ of the duke of Burgundy's designs to the 
kinf ’s council, than the earl of Montaigne, wlio was son 
to the duke of ‘ Soiner^t, and the lord Camois, were 
sent with 1500 men and ^^gifeat foison of victuals," 
to^ reinforce and supply the gfirrison, while a large 
force was preparing to attack the besieging army. 
Thus strengthened, the English did not wait to be be- 
sieged in Calais/* bi^t made an attempt to surprise 
Boulogne. They found the French too vigilant to be 
surprised, and too strong to be assaulted ; but they 
burned some of the shipping, and, carrying off what 
l)ooty was within their reach, returned without loss. 
Soon afterwards they made a foraging party in the op- 
posite direction, toward Gravelines. The Flemings 
in that quarter collected, against the advice of their 
leaders, insisted upon attacking them, and were de- 
feated, with the loss of from ‘^00 to 400 killed, and 
full sixscore prisoners." Their next expedition was 
into the Boulonnois. It happenetl, that on the same 
night a jiart of the besieging force, which Jean de 
Croy, the bailey of HainaiH, had assembled on the 
Ixjrders of Picardy, set out from a village called Le 
Wast, two leagues from St. Omer, on a like expedition 
into the Englisli marches. Neither party knew of the 
other's intent, nor were tljey likely to have met ; but 
when the bailey approached the Englisli border, he sent 
out some men-at-arms, who were well acquainted with 
the country,, to gain intelligence. They returned with 
nSws' that they had fallen in with the rear of an 
enemy’s detalhment, near the bridge of Milay, about 
daybreak, and had reconnoitred them ; had seen that 

* Litel of English Policy. Hakluyt, i. 187. 
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they were vexy numerous, and tlfat they were advancing 
into the Boulonnois. A counidl was held ; and the 
resolution waf9» to pursue the English, in the bope of 
finding an opjportunity for* attacking ^em when they 
were engaged III/ plundering the villages ; ^ut if not, to 
give them battle wherever tlfty might meet. 

The scouts were not long •before they descried the 
smoke and fires from villages and little towns, whkh 
marked the track of the English in their destructive 
jyiroad ; but some prisoners fcl^ into tfie hands qf the 
English, who, being thjn informed that an enemy was 
at hand, and in considgrable force, collected their mlsn 
upon a rising ground between Gravehnes and Cam- 
pagne-les-Boulonnois. The greater part of their force 
was not sceiij being upon the sl^)e 6f the hill «i the 
farther side, when the advanced j^arty of the Burgun- 
dians began the action ; and the main body, confiding in 
their seeming a<lvantage of numbers, hastened on, eager 
for the engagement. From three to four score of the 
Engli.^h on the summit were ^ain in the first charge, 
and the others took to flight. They were rallied on 
the Ov.er side of the declivity by their comrades; 
the Burguntlians, when they came to the brow, lost 
heart as well as hope at the unexpected sight of this 
larger body; halted, in dismay, for the arrival of their own 
main force ; and in this state of mind, which prepared 
them for defeat, were resolutely charged by the English. 
Instantly they gave w^ayj* wheeled round, and fled 
with all speed towards Ardres, as the jiearest place of 
safety. Thither they 'were pursued full gallop, even 
wifiiin the barriers, and some of them were killed close 
to the ditches of the town. ^ Upwards of a hundred 
Avere Mliin or taken. Among the former w^as Robert 
de Bournonville, surnamed Le Rouge, and six other 
distinguished persons : among the latter ,were snany 
men of note. Jean de Cray had been Woiinded by dh 
arrow, and his horse killed. He, howeverf and the lord 
Denlez, made their way to the abbey at Lisle, sorely 
grieved at their defeat ; and certain gallants, who had 

YOL, U. P 
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been knighted that day/ won their spurs in a manner 
which would deprive thgm of all pleasure in celebrating 
tlie anj^iversary. The earl of Montaigne came out of 
Calais to meet the conquerors on their return, and gave 
them a most joy tirl reception : but he sharply reproved 
those who, by giving way ct the commencement of the 
action, had put the host in, imminent danger. * 

By this time die preparations t for the siege were com- 
plete, and hic duke went, without any retinue of state, 
to Ghent and other places in Flanders, that he might 
expedite the march of the Flemifth troops. Early in June, 
a general muster was made in Ghent of the force be- 
longing to that^ city f and its dependencies : they re- 
mained in the great market-place, where they hatl been 
drawi;\ up, from eight in the morning till noon, and then 
marched out on the road to Calais; the duke accom- 
panied them as far as the open country, and then went 
to Bruges, to hasten in like manner their contingent. 
The weather was so hot, that two of the Ghentesc cap- 
tains and several soldiers^ died of the heat. The duke 
had given strict orders that no marauding should be 
permitted ; and, in consequence, while they halted at 
Armen tieres, one- and- twenty men were hanged upon 
the trees in front of head-quarters for rohliery. As 
they advanced, they took vengeance for the defeat of 
their countrymen in the affair near Gravelines, — not 
upon the English, but upon the property of tfle two 
persons who held the comn^nd in that unlucky affair, 
and who vainly represented that no blame was imput- 
able to them, fdr the Flemings that day would neither 
listen to their advice, nor obey their orders. At Gra- 
velines they were joined by the force from Bruges, 
Ypres, and other pans of Flanders. The carriages for 

• Monstxelet, vii 348 — 3.^ Sueyro, ii. 281. Hohnshed, iii. 187. 

+ To tell you what nrdinanre was now cast, what powder was bought, 
what engines ware devised, what harness was provided, what victual was 
purveyed for thin great entcrpriRC, I will not cumber you in rehearsing 
every thing particularly, liecausc the Fl^^mings write that the provision was 
wore than toiigiA could speak, or heart could think.” — JJcUl, 181. 

r The flieur de Coinines coranianded this part of the army, and Jean de 
Comines commanded the force tioin Ypres. One of these was probably 
father to the historian. 
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the conveyance of their tents, anfl the baggage and stores, 
were out of number; and on»the top of each, Mon- 
strelet says, there was a cock to crow the hours* Very 
many peasants had been collected to^raw the cannon 
and other engines, the artillery botn o4 ancient and 
modern warfare being at* this time in use. Here 
they were mustered before thi duke and Richemont, the 
constable of France. There were full ^,000 Aien 
wearing helmets ; ’* and the constable is said tojfcave 
been struck with admiration at^ the strength whvh the 
duke from one single province had brought into the 
field. . * • 

They formed, indeed, a formidable array, if an army 
were to be estimated only by its numbers, and the ap- 
pearance of the men. One 'wjio tvas not well ac- 
quainted with the cotnposition of that army, might have 
judged of it the more favourably, because the Flemings 
ina<h no preteossion to the pomp and bravery of war, 
but wore plain armour ; and the regularity of their 
encampment was beautiful, 4he tents of every town 
having their separate quarter ; and in these again 
the \tt^ious trades being separately classed and sub- 
divided into companies, each quarter had thus the 
resemblance of a town, and the whole appeared at a 
distance like a great city. But it was soon seen that 
with this civic regularity, neither the principle of mili- 
tary disciple was to be found nor of civil obedience, 
A hare ran through the Bulges part of the camp ; the 
clamour which was set up was mistake^ for an alarm ; 
the whole force took the field ; and when the cause of 
the disturbance was understood, the appearance of this 
poor frightened animal t wa^ regarded as an ill omen. 
That i ’/esage w^aS confirmed when they had crossed the 
river, and were about to encamp for the night at Tour- 
nehem : a tempest began, of wind, and rain, and thunder, 
and lightning : the lightning was deemed •to mantfest 
itself portentously over the town and to\^rs of Gra- 

• Moajitrelet, vii. 352 — S56. Sueyro, 282. 

t Moiistrolet says a wolf j but Sueyro says it was a hare, and notices the 
evil augury which was drawn from its appearance* 
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velines ; and the force hf the wind was such^ that they 
could not pitch their tents, but were forced to take up 
their Itdging upon the ground, and abide the brunt of 
the storm,* 

The duke* himself was confident of success : he had 
hitherto been fortunate iR all his designs, and in 
this, which was the greatest enterprise that had been 
undertaken^ for many years, the popular feeling had 
thitf far entirely corresponded to his wishes ; so much 
did the Flemings seem ^o have the conquest of Calais 
at hearj. In reliance upon tlfis feeling, he had dis- 
missed half his Picard and * Burgundian men-at- 
arms, against the advice of experienced counsellors, 
who warned him that, in case of danger, he would find 
a handful of genftemen worth more than all the com- 
mons of Flanders, t Perhaps he thought that more 
danger was to be apprehended from quarrels between 
this part of his army and the Flemings than from any 
other cause ; for the manner in which the latter as- 
serted their superiority was likely enough to have pro- 
voked resistance. The Picards were so noted for their 
alacrity in pillaging, that their name had passed into a 
word of reproach. The Burgundians were not less 
expert in this branch of their military profession : but the 
Flemish commanders had set out with the determination 
of rigorously enforcing order in tliis respect ; and, under 
the plea of enforcing it, the Flemish soldiers did not 
content themselves with repdevying the spoil from the 
plunderers, but^ despoiled them of their own property 
also; and if complaint weje made, the aggrieved party 
only drew upon himself additional chastisement. They 
suffered this in siler.ee antj in fear, but it was most 
impatiently ; ” and if there had been '‘any considerable 
boily of their countrymen at hand, to have taken up 
their cause, the camp might soon have become a scene 
of b*loodshe(K^ 

The first ^hostile operations were against the little 

• Sueyro, 282. Monstrclet, 356. Baraiite, vi 302. 

t Baraiitc, m 393. ^ ^ Moiutrdet, 357. 
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castle of Oye. The garrison cdhsisted of some seventy 
soldiers^ twelve of whom sold their lives dearly, — the 
rest yielded themselves to the duke’s mercy. iJiihap- 
pily he had given the place and the spo# to the Ghentese, 
and they immediately hung nine-aiid-tyienty of the 
prisoners in front of the caftle, and afterwards brought 
forth the remainder to sufiel the same fate ; but the 
duke interposed, offended with this inhu^ianity, tind 
saved them.* The castle was rased. JThe whole 
then proceeded to take post be^jveen the castle of, Merk 
and Calais ; and the d%ke^ making an excursion before 
the town witli his m^-at-arms, obtained some advan- 
tage over a party of the garrison who sallied out against 
him ; and his people drove away a large booty in cattle. 
The Picards then assaulted Mejjc, vfhich was d^ended 
by sir John Gedding, with about 200 men. The out- 
work was carried : the garrison displayed the banner of 
St. ' fcorge on the side toward Calais, rung all their bells, 
and added loud outcries, as if calling for speedy relief ; 
but they prepared also manfully for defence. The assail- 
ants :*< t a strong guard round the citistle, lest they should 
escape during the night, and in the morning brought 
many great engines against the walls, damaged them in 
several places, and then Picards and Flemings made a 
joint attack. Three such assaults were effectually re- 
sisted, th(j English throwing down stones from the bat- 
tlements, and making such good use of their bows, that 
the assailants w'cre glad t» retreat. This resistance was 
not protracted so long as to exasperate^n enemy already 
but too much disposed to exercise tfieir power with in- 
solence and cnielty. When the garrison saw that no 
movement was making for ^lieir succour, they demanded 
a paiV*y^ and sflrrendered on the sole condition that they 
shouhl not be injured in life or limb : they were sent to 
Ghent, there to be confined till they should he exchanged 
for any Flemings that might be taken. •'Jlic cohimon 

* Holinshed, 187. MonstreJot say.s, that of this scconti party, twenty 
five ui number, four or five only wore respited at llie duke’s request 
Sueyro iiang.'j them all, and seems to approve the execution para eicemploif 
terror de los-quc con poca gente sc afremnn d tan grande cxercito. 

¥ 3 
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men hurried into the fort for the spoil ; but some of the 
Ghentese stationed themselves at the gates^ and taking 
every thing from the spoilers as they weift out^ laid all 
in a heap^ saying that the sheriffs of Ghent had ordered 
them to do s<^: when nighty came, they loaded the whole 
in carts, and carried it oft* for themselves. In conse- 
quence of the complaints ^hat were made, enquiry was 
instituted, a^^d the offenders were brought before the 
•kherUs whose ngines they had abused, and they were 
sentenced to banishment' from Ghent, and from the 
whole of, Flanders, for fifty yeats. Yet, though these 
men were convicted of roguery against their country- 
men, the sentence occasioned much murmuring, and had 
nearly produced a mutiny among the Flemings. Six 
men cA’ that nation, and one Hollander, were found 
among the garrison : they were beheaded on the follow- 
ing day, and the fort was demolished.* 

The army decamping, then fixed their quarters upon 
the ground where, it was pretended, Jacob van Arteveld 
had encamped during king Kdward’s siege ofC^Ialais. Some 
false tradition had, perhaps, been devised, with the view 
of encouraging the Flemings as by a good omen ; for 
that demagogue had been murdered by the people a year 
before the siege. t The duke, with his knights and 
men-at-arms, pitched his tents nearer to the town. The 
day did not pass without a sharp skirmish, in which 
La Hire, who had distinguished himself when Joan of 
Arc w^as in her career of succefes, and who had just come 
to visit the duke,|>was wounded by an arrow in his leg. 
Many engines were planted to throw stones and balls 
into the tower : this was returned with interest from the 
ramparts; and after three ^ain assaults, the besiegers 
deemed it prudent to take up their quarters at a safer 
distance. Frequent sallies were made, and frequent 
skirmishes ensued, with various fortune, the Picards dis- 
playiilg great courage, even when they failed of success ; 
but for the Ffbmings, the praise which Monstrelet be- 

• Monstrelet, 3.59—361. Holinshed, 187. 

f U IS T eiujirkable, that M de Barante should have overlooked this, and 
related Moustrelct’s statement. 
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Stows upon them is, that they i^ere not much afraid of 
the enemy, and thought if thera were only three of them 
against one Englishman Jhey should carry tlie day. 
The duke had two narrow escapes from death and from 
capture. One day, as he was reconnoitrisg, a cannon- 
ball killed four of his atten8ants close by ; and shortly 
after, as he was riding alon^ the coast to inspect some 
works which he had ordered to be constructed, he ^as 
saved from a party of English by the speed of his htrse, 
and still more by the devoted ^delity of Jan vau Plat- 
teels, who, instead of It^king to his own safety,^ engined 
the pursuers, and wa» taken prisoner, when he had wie 
satisfaction of knowing that his master was in safety.* 
Meantime, the sieur Jean de Croy, to whom the 
fortress of Balingen had surrendejied oh condition that the 
English should retire with })art of their baggage, was or- 
dered to besiege Guisnes. He got little profit there, says 
Hooushed, and did less harm. His force, however, was 
such, and his engines produced such effect upon the town, 
that the garrison thought it paudent to withdraw into the 
casth* . and while that siege was profeecuted with little ad- 
vantage, a detachment of the bt'siegers, under Robert 
de Saveusesj took the castle of Zantgate by capitulation, 
and regarrisoned it. All this while it was a cooling 
card unto the Flemings, still to see ships from England 
arriving in the harbour openly, before their faces, laden 
with provisions, munition, and men.*' Their impatience, 
which, at first, vented itielf in murmurs, broke out at 
length into loud complaints against tfce dukes council, 
and especially against aamiralJan van Horne, seneschal 
of Brabant, 'fhe duke appeased them with gentle words, 
fair ^•C[)resentations, and hopeful expectations : the fleet, 
he s. 'd, would* soon arrive; he had letters announcing 
this ; and if the wind had not hitherto been against 
them they would have sailed sooner. It jras even more 
mortifying to perceive that the English seemed td &n- 
eider themselves as much masters of thc^and as of the 
sea, and that every day they turned out their cattle to 
* Sueyro, 282. Monslrelet, 362. HoUnsbed, 188. 
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pasture as if in defiance of the besiegers. The Picarda 
were such expert marauders, that this was not always 
done viiiith impunity ; and their occasional^^succcss excit- 
ing some litdet^iivy or emulation, about 200 of the 
Ghentmen, ipcluaing some who were above the common 
rank, set out upon a forage^in the marshes before Calais. 
They were seen from the ‘town, and recognised by their 
dretsS'! inc(j,ntinently a sally was made ; and the foragers 
.wew» attacked with such vigour, that some twenty were 
slain,, some thirty taken^ and the rest fled to their quar. 
ters in all haste, and in such feAr that they spread con- 
fuSion in the camp. Want of discipline, indeed, w?is 
continually betrayed, to the grief and mortification of the 
duke. The Flemings were on the alert and under arms 
at the* slightest alkrm,^or apprehension of alarm: any 
trifling occurrence, therefore, at any moment might set 
the wliolc army in motion, and the duke could do no- 
thing to prevent this, or to establish a better order ; for 
these })eople,” says Monstrelet, would have every thing 
according to their own gui>d pleasure.’' * 

It was not long before a licrald arrived from duke 
Humphrey, who delivered this bidding from his master, 
the duke of Gloucester, protector of Kiigland, to Philip 
duke of Burgundy ; that he would give hi?n and 
his whole army battle where they tlien were, if they 
would tarry for his arrival ; or if they decamped thence, 
that he would seek them in any other place within their 
own territories, wherever thu^ duke might appoint, and 
that with spet*d,^if God would vouchsafe him wind and 
weather.” Philip of Burgundy made answer in the 
noble spirit of the times: — Sir, say to your master, that 
his challenge is both honourable and reasonable ; how- 
heit, he shall not nmi take the pains to' seek me in my 
own country, for, God willing, he shall find me here 
till 1 have mjf will of the town, ready to abide him and 
all the power die can bring.” After the herald had re- 
ceived this re}»ly, he was treated with gootl cheer, and a 
cup with a hundred guilders was given him as a guer- 

* Monstrelet, 3G4--36(}. Sueyro, 282. 
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don for his message. The duke^ad consulted only his 
own heart in returning this ready and becoming reply : 
he called a cobncil on the ^orrow at the head quarters 
of the Flemings ; and there, by master Gilles de la 
Voustine, his counsellor in ^the courts of •Ghent, laid 
before the captains and nobles of Flanders the challenge 
which he had received, and liis acceptance of it, en- 
treating them, at the same time, as his tjrucJiriends,*to 
remain with him, and assist him in maintaining hisfio- 
nour. This they promised witk unanimous good-will; 
and when the news was^divulged, the nobles, who were 
ambitious of renown, hastened from all the neighbouring 
places to his camp, in expectation of a glorious day.* 

At the same council it was determined to erect a high 
and strong bastile upon an eniinei^ce near the to^^ for 
the twofold purpose of commanding from thence a view 
of the movements within the walls, and of impeding the 
sallies of the garrison. It was mounted with sundry 
pieces of cannon, and manned with 400 troops under 
experienced leaders ; Robert •Ic Savenses, whose mi- 
litary dcjserts had obtained for himT the appellation of 
fA han, being one. This was greatly to the displea- 
sure of the English, and they lost no time in attacking 
the new work ; hut it was so well defended, and rein- 
forcements came to its support in such strengtli, that 
tJic attempt failed, and tliey retreated into Calais, leav- 
ing some dead. Much skirmishing ensued on the mor- 
row and tile following days at the barriers : in one of 
these affairs, the sieur de Plateaux wa'^made prisoner, 
a half-v;itted knight, who, notwithstanding his folly, was 
a brave and resolute man in battle. On the 25th of 
July a fleet was descried, mal^ng towards the port. The 
duki‘ 1 'Canted Ins horse and rode to the sliore, eager to 
be certified that it was his own naval force, which had 
been so long and anxiously expected. A light vessel ad- 
vanced as near as the surf would permit*, and a fhan, 
jumping into the water, assured him of tlit joyful fact. 
The tidings occasioned a jubilant commotion in his dis 
♦ Holmshcd, 1S8. Monstrclet, 367. Sueyro, 282. 
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orderly army ; and so*" many hastened upon the downs, 
to enjoy the sight, thaP all the exertion of their captains 
was inquired to make as many as they dbuld return for 
the defence of camp. 

The duke and his engineers had formed a notable 
project for blocking up the port. For this purpose six 
huge hulks had been filled with great square stones, well 
cefnented,^nd, moreover, cramped with lead, “ to the 
imfont tliat they should lie still like a mount, and not 
seven in sunder.’* Foifr of these, on the evening that 
the fleet arrived, were conveyM to the mouth of the 
harbour and there sunk, the fleoi meantime keeping up 
a constant fire upon the ships in the port, one of which 
went down in consequence. The other two stone ships, 
at the next full sea w-^re, by the same craft and policy, 
sunk also. But,” says the English chronicler, whether 
God would not that the haven should be destroyed, or 
that the conveyers of the hulks knew not the very chan- 
nel, these ships, at low water, lay openly upon the 
sands.** At ebb tide the English, women as well as 
men, hastened from the town, and working at the de- 
molition with hearty good-will, pulled them to pieces, 
in spite of a continual fire from the ships, to the great 
astonishment, as Monstrelet observes, of the duke and 
his admirals, and carried both the stones and the timber 
into the town, to be used for strengthening their own 
fortifications.* The fleet, which had the mortification 
« 

• Monstrrlet, 369 Holinahed, 188 Sueyro says (p, 282.) fue gasto y 
trabajo inuti], pues Ingl(>hes se llevb los impcdinirntus la 

mareu. Di'ziani alguiioa quo nn havian acertado cun el pUortu, 1o6 mas 
se burlaron de la traza. — 182 

Had this story found its wa> into any popular history of England, the 
experiment would not have been repeated at Boulogne during the war 
with Biiona{}arte , but it had long /'icon the fashion for modern historians 
to reject all the nroumstain os of history, and present little more than a 
caput rnortuum of results That a first lord of the admiralty should have 
read Monstrelet or Holinshed was not to be expected ; but it might have 
been expected that he would have known what ilic nae ol the tide i8U|>on 
that ooast. • 

Tb-e (K)rt of Calais was closed in a more extraordinarv manricr in the 
year IG79. “ The entrance,” says Mr. Malcolm (Miscellaneous Anecdotes, 
p. 54.) ’'was so narrow that only one viissel could pass at a time, and not 
without considerable skill in the pilot, aided by the highest flow of the tide 
A ship from Amsterdam was entering under full sail, and received a violent 
shock, in consequence of which, the ship being repelled with great force, 
the ciew moored in the roads, and waited for the next tide. They theu 
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of seeing this extraordinary device thus frustrated, set 
sail for Holland on the morroi^, because the seamen 
knew how dangerous it was^o keep the sea on thtt sta- 
tion ; and also because they dreaded^ still more the 
appearance of the English a^^mameut, whicii it was re- 
ported was on the point of sai^ng. But the Flemings 
looked upon this as a desertion on the admiral’s part, and 
as a proof of treason in the duke’s ministers • they hkd 
been assured before they left Flanders, ^hey said, tftat 
Calais should be besieged by seagis well as by land, and 
see how they had been bArayed ! With much djpiculty 
the chiefs succeeded in* pacifying them for the time ; 
and when the duke convened the principal leaders of 
the commonalty to a grand council, and laid before 
them the whole plan of his interred operation s,^fhey 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied. He had ordered the 
ground to be examined by persons well acquainted with 
the crantry, and competent to such a task, and with 
their advice he had fixed upon a spot whereon to oflPer 
duke Humphrey battle, whene^r he should arrive. 

Hardly had the council in which “the Flemings had 
thus resolutely concurred in the duke’s brave determi- 
nation been broken up, when the English sallied from 
the town in great force, and attacked the bastile ; a cry 
went through the camp ; all were in confusion/ so little 
were they prepared for an alarm which ought always to 
have been expected : they hastened from all quarters to 
the defence, the duke hims^f hurrying there on foot ; 
but horse as well as foot had sallied ; ai>l while the in- 
fantry attacked the work, the horsemen interposed be- 
tween it and the disorderly multitude, and presented so 
formidable a front, that before any assistance could be 
given, i. v,as taken by pure force. About eight score 
of the garrison were slain, the greater part of the 


made a Kecond attempt,, with the same result, and some damage to the ship. 
The captain sent the long boat at low water to sound abourthe place where 
this unaccountable accident had happened. They found a full grown whale 
lying directly across the channel, dead, as if tlie first stroke from the ship 
had killed it j and the port was blocked up till it could be cut in pieces and 
removed.” 
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rest were made ptisofiers; and because the Flemings 
had put to death an Eirglish knight, who fell into the 
hands«of the Picards in thi^ affair, half those prisoners 
Were put to death before the gates in sight of the duke’s 
army. The success was so complete that they carried 
away all the ordnance mid other artillery; and the 
consequences were inor4 important than tlie victors 
thtemselvej* could have thought possible ; for mutinous 
assemblies were immediately held in the camp ; absurd 
charges of treason w^rc mingled with well-founded 
accusations of neglect or careld^sness against their lead- 
ers ; ferocious opinions were advanced, that certain 
of the duke^s counsellors should be put to death ; and a 
general resolution Avas declared that they would decamp 
at dixe, and return ^home without delay. No sooner 
was the duke aware of these movements than he re- 
paired to the head-quarters of the (ihont army, and 
there convened a large body of these ungovernable sub- 
jects, and reminded them of the answer which, witli 
their accord, he liad ieturned to duke Humphrey’s 
challenge, and of the resolution which that very morn- 
ing they had taken to give the English battle whenever 
they should arrive, as it was certain that they soon 
must ; and he entreated them not to decamp at such a 
time, as if they feared the enemy, for to do this would 
be indelibly to disgrace themselves, and to bring upon 
him such shame as never prince before him had incurred. 
He knew their temper *jo well to employ any other 
language than^.that of entreaty ; but even eiitreaties 
were vain ; and any appeal to their sense of honour, and 
to their courage, was lost upon men who sought by 
their boldness in mutiny tp conceal from others tlie fear 
which they really felt, and j>erhaps io disguise it from 
themselves. Some of the captains answered respectfully 
for their man, and endeavoured to excuse their conduct; 
bTif the meip little thanked them for this and, turn- 
ing a deaf 6ar to all that the duke could urge, obsti- 
nately persisted in their purpose. need not,” says 

Monstrelet, be asked whether he was grieved at 
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heart, for hitherto he had suc<fteded in all his under- 
takings to his heart's desire, a]|}d now in this, which 
was the greateat of all his enterprises, he saw ^at he 
must fail/’ Even his repeated requests^hat they yfould 
wait for a few days only were of no avail : ^ny day they 
thought might bring the English fleet in sight; and the 
duke was not more solicitoiib to tarry for its arrival 
than they were to be at safe distance when it should 
arrive. Convinced, too surely, at last, that all fancier 
persuasions would be ineffectual^ he ask^d them only to 
remain till the morrowf that they might pack up their 
baggage and retreat in ^^ood order, for the sake ^f thfir 
own safety ; and that they might not.be harassed by 
the enemy, he said that he would escort them as far as 
the river of Gravclincs. With thi% they complied, 
though the greater number saicT they were in suffi- 
cient force not to need any escort. By way of employ- 
ing interval, some of the ringleaders intended to go 
to the duke's quarters, and there murder some of his 
counsellors, for having adviiy^d him to an enterprise 
which, in the manner they carried ifr on, never possibly 
could I*, ve been achieved. The persons whose lives 
were thus threatened heard of their danger in time ; and, 
leaving the army unobserved while they could, made 
their way with some few attendants to Jean de Croy’s 
detachment, which was before Guisnes. Their escape 
made this disorderly host more clamorous, and more 
eager to hasten from a position where they thought that 
if the enemy found them they shouJi]^ be exposed to 
certain destruction, either by the treachery or the inca- 
pacity of the duke’s counsellors. The men of Ghent, 
who were the principals in this mutiny, began to strike 
their t lUs and load their baggage, and the rest of the 
army were not slow in following the example : the men 
of Bruges alone were displeased at the d^graceful de- 
termination which had been taken; and, though «cffn- 
pelled to pursue the same course with their unworthy 
comrades, prepared for the retreat with less pre- 
cipitation, and were resolved to leave behind them no 
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memorials of their own misconduct : the other Flem- 
ings abandoned their artillery and engines but the 
men qf Bruges put theirs on carriages, and, for lack of 
horses, had thegi drawn by men. Many pipes of wine 
and of other liquors \rere staved, to the great loss of 
the merchants many. However, were left, equally to 
their loss, but to the grekt contentment of the garrison 
of^ Calais, and of duke Humphrey's men. They set 
to then- tents ; and yet such was the hurry of their 
retreat, that msfiiy tentj^ were left standing, and great 
booty and abundant stores wert^ found in the forsaken 
cjftnp. f p 

All that the /Juke could do was to protect this mutin- 
ous host from what might else have been the likely, as 
it wonld have betn the just, consequence of their own 
disobedience and indiscipline. He covered their retreat 
in person with his men-at-arms ; and forming thus a 
rear-guard, which secured them against any sally from 
the garrison, followed them to Gravelines, where, their 
panic being somewdiat abated, they quartered themselves 
upon the same spot which they had occupied before 
their bootless siege. There Jean de Croy joined him 
with the troops from before Guisnes, pursuant to his 
orders. He, too, had left his stores and engines on the 
ground, for want of means for transporting them, and 
his retreat had been insulted by the garrison. J The 
duke now called his lords to council: their first business 
was to give him consolation, mortified as he was, and 
complaining bitterly of the disgrace thus brought upon 
him : he had, however, no worse fault wherewith to re- 
proach himself than the imprudence of having relied up- 
on a people who were so little to be trusted, but severe 

• Siieyro mentions two guns, Imlonging one to Leyden and the other to 
Haarlem, and ntimcd Hoppcnbier and Swertegnete. Holiushed, among 
“the many fahpj^ees of ordnance found in the camp,” mentions "specially 
on(» called Pijon, so named after the chief town of Burgundy." 

+ Monsaelet, 372—377. 

i Monstrclei s^ys they were hardly i^ressed, and must have hern com. 
pelleu to surrender in a lew days if the Burgundians had remained : but he 
forgot that in a few days duke Humphrey w'ould have arrived; and Holin- 
shw sa; .s, that the orders to raise the siege were to Jean de Croy, " very 
joyous, tor he neither got nor saved." 
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reflections were made upon those persons by whose advice 
the expedition had |)een undertaken. They recom. 
mended him tip stored and strengthen all his ftpntier 
towns, seeing that he migflt surely exjij^ct the English 
would invade him in their turn ; and for^ himself, it 
was their opinion tliat he 8l^)uld retire to one of the 
towns in the interior, from Avhence he might repair 
wherever his presence should be most needed. Some 
of the nobles and chosen men-at-arms remained, by 
desire, in Gravelines: if that place wesre^aken, the duke 
said, it would be very injurious “^o the whole country ; 
and he pledged his word that if tliey should wanf assiift- 
anre there he would come to their succour, cost what 
it would. Others went to Ardres, and to the towns 
and castles in the Boulonnois. Yet, when the cgmcil 
broke up, and before their chief# departed to their re- 
spective stations, the duke made one more appeal to the 
soldiers, and entreated them to wait a few days longer, 
for the sake of his honour and their own. This having 
failerl, he left them, and went to Lisle, from whence he 
issued a proclamation, requiring that all persons who 
had bet” accustomed to bear arms should hdd them- 
selves in readiness to march against the English, who 
w ere about to land at Calais. * 

Chagrined as he was at the ignominious result of an 
enterprise so important in itself, he could not, however, 
but be conscious that if his own people had not com- 
pelled him to break up th^ siege, nothing could have 
saved such an army from the most shameful defeat and 
rout. Duke Humphrey arrived so soon* after their de- 
parture that he partook of the spoils of the camp : he 
came with a fleet of some 300 sail, and with not less 
than 2 \000 man, a formicftible army, considering of 
what materials it was composed — English archers and 
men-at-arms, and knights. He marched intp the 
enemy’s country, and, making no attempt.upon any^f 
the fortified places, swept the land befort him of its 
cattle and all movable spoil. Seven thousand men were 
* Monstrelct, 377— 382. 
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collected at Cassel to ^oppose him ; but whaSii they saw 
his strength, they were^ thankful fpr the protection thitt 
their position afforded them, an^ let me invaders pur* 
sue their caree^,unmolestedl ^Some Flemish exiles were 
in the English army, who served as guides, and took 
cruel, and perhaps indiscrihiinating, vengeance for them- 
selves. Six weeks they^rsevered in a course of war- 
fare more destructive than honourable, burning houses, 
and villages, and open towns, and the suburbs of^such 
as were fortified, and destroying the country in every 
part; but duke Humphrey possessed no such military 
t^dent Ls his brotliers, Henry V.,. and Exeter, and John 
of Bedford. Ipy some strange neglect, he had neither 
taken with him sufficient store of bread, nor made 
arra<V’;ements for»being supplied with it, near as he was, 
during the whole incursion, to his resources ; and to 
the want of this customary alimt^nt a sickness in the 
army was ascribed, which proved more destructive 
than the enemy’s sword. Many good women,” says 
Mon&trelet, saved their houses by giving bread, and 
even got cattle in return for it;” for the marauders w^ere 
driving off more than they knew how^ to keep, or w^here 
to water. This want of breatl and ilte mortality among 
his people compelled him to return, when, in Hall’s 
honest words, he had sufficiently plagued and w^asted 
the countries of the duke of Burgoyne.” I'wo thou- 
sand cart-loads of booty were brought to Guisnes and 
Calais, besides such prison ‘iirs as were able to ransom 
themselves.* 

The Englisfi fleet, meantime, which had debarked 
the troops, proceeded along the Flemish coast. The 
principal towns, in hasty alarm, remanded the men who 
had been disbanded, and a considerable force, well pro- 
vided with artillery, was marched towards Biervliet, 
and encamped near the sea, for the protection of the 
coast. The^ duke left them, as he had left the people 
of the interior, to their own measures and their own 

• Monstrelet, 385—387. Sucyro, 284—285. Hall, 184. 
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means of Sfence, being not unmlling that hh enemies 
•bould take vengeance for him^ upon his disobedient 
subjects. * The En^sh had no troops on boarcj^ and 
contented themselves with •as much ^ischief as the 
sailors could commit, without exposing themselves by 
venturing inland, or endang^ng the ships. The Hoi. 
landers' fleet was at this tinife wind-bound in Sluys : 
their admiral, Jan van Htome, repaired to Fumes and 
Niedport, to take measures for the defence of^he coiwt; 
but the people, upon a false suspicion of collusion with 
the English, attacked apid murdered him and a faithful 
servant, who defended jjiim to the last. In Walfcherell, 
the inhabitants found that they had ^one wisely in 
having refused to commit any act of hostility against 
England ; they were now treated as friends in i^turn, 
and carried on a profitable trade tn provisions with the 
fleet. Once while the fleet was wind-bound at Cadsant, 
the men Jan<led in the western part of that district 
called Het Vrye, or the Free Land of Bruges, and 
destroy ( d several villages there, when the men of the 
eastern part, with some troops from Jthe ships at Sluys, 
to the i.7umnt of 4000 in all, gathered together and 
inaiched against them. Cut off as the invaders were 
from all succour, the Flemings might have overpow^ered 
them, if they had not posted themselves strongly in the 
polder of Breskens, and there presented so brave a front, 
that the Vr) elaiiders, when they approached near enough 
to see what reception w'ould^be given them, forsook their 
standards, threw down their arms, and fairly, or rather 
foully, took to flight, t * 

Having landed near Hulst, with the hope of plunder- 
ing that then rich place, the English were compelled to 
reimbiuK by the* inhabitant^ and the people of the 
Pays de H’^aes, Axel, and Honteness, whom they had 
called to their support. The expeclitioij, hoif^ever, 
eff'ected its object : it alarmed the coast, ,Tvhile (krire 
Humphrey ravaged the interior; and having done this, 
it returned to England, leaving the duke of Burgundy 

* Sueyro, ESJ. t Wem, 289. 
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siifBcientl]^ employed his turbulent subjects. ~ 

When the men of Ghent came back^ after their dis.* 
grace^l retreat from ' Calais, t]^ey deqianded of the 
magistrates a nf w suit for dvery one, according to cus- 
tom : the magistrates had spirit enough to refuse this 
insolent demand, and to teii them, in reply, that by their 
conduct in deserting theii^ prince they had much better 
entitled themselves to a halter. The bitter reproof was 
bo|ne with : some sense of shame, perhaps, withheld 
the troops from* resenting what they were conscious of 
having deserved. Yetwlfen thed^ike soon afterwards came 
t»Gheut, hoping that by his presence he might engage 
that city to support him against Bruges, which was 
then in open rebellion, the people brought out their 
ban^^rs into the »great market-place, in menacing array, 
and called upon hinf, as soon as he entered, to ex- 
plain to them the causes of the retreat from Calais, and 
demanded wherefore that town had not been besieged by 
sea, in conformity to the plan which had been agreed 
on ? The duke felt how necessary it was to conciliate 
them, lest they should unite with the insurgents, who 
were using every means to strengthen themselves by 
such a confederacy. He stated to them, therefore, what 
the circumstances were which had rendered it impos- 
sible for the admiral to arrive earlier witli the fleet, or 
to continue off the port after his arrival : indeed, he 
said, every seaman knew that to besiege Calais on the 
sea side was impossible, by reason of the danger of being 
driven on shore ; moreover, the Hollanders had not 
assisted him wUh shipping, according to their promise. 
Their next question was, wherefore the English fleet 
had not been burnt, seeing that men and vessels had been 
collected at Sluys for that express service ? The reply to 
this was, that they had been wind-bound in the harbour 
duriqg the whole fifteen days that the enemy was on 
that coast. * The men of Ghent ivere somewhat con- 
ciliated by the temper in which he listened to them, 
and tlie satisfactory replies which were given to some 
of their demands; but, in order to make them satisfied 
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both with him and with themaelves^ he Ibund it nececu. 
sary publicly to declare that he Jaid no blame to them 
for the breaJdng up of\he siege^ and that this ha(j^heeu 
done by his permission and Vith his orders. They 
were most desirouSj” says Monstreletj to have their 
disgrace wiped away, becaus# they knew full well that 
all cried shame on them/* Yet a little while after- 
wards they murdered Gilbert Pactetent, the head dean 
of the trades, upon an absurd imputation havkg 
prevented the storming of Calai^ and df having acted 
treasonably in making soilittle use of their guns and 
other engines during the^ siege * ! 

The duke at this time, because of hjs breach with 
England, was fain not only to flatter the men of 
Ghent, but to make such terms with those of Biipges, 
as, by allowing impunity for recenf outrages of the most 
audacious kind, ensured a repetition of them upon the 
first discontent that might arise. After a second insiir- 
rection, in which the townsmen attacked him in the 1437. 
streets of Bruges, killed above ^n hundred of his men, 
beheaded more than thirty whom they took prisoners, and 
hung and quartered an honest blacksmith, for lending his 
hammer to break open the gate, that the duke might make 
his escape; the people were made sensible of their fault by 
the miseries of anarchy which they had brought upon 
themselves ; and now, instead of urging the Ghent men 
to join with them in rebellion, they entreated them to 
mediate in their behalf. TJjis left the duke at leisure 
for another attempt against the English^ the disgrace 
of his former expedition stinging him to new efforts. 
During his siege of Calais the seneschal of Ponthieu, 
Florimoiit de Brimen, had entrapped the garrison of 
Crotoy i ito an ambuscade, tSken the town by storm, 
and unsuccessfully besieged the castle. Crotoy stands 
about a league from the mouth of the Somjne, 04 the 
opposite side to St. Valery ; and after the, siege w«a 
raised the English carried on an aquatic wirfare from 

* Monstrelet, 388— Sueyro, j^7. Monstrelet, viii. 9 . 
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thence against the peeple of Abbeville, harassing them, 
and more especially tljie poor fishermen, with two flat- 
bottogied boats, called gabarree/i and thus they com- 
manded or in/ested the nver, till, the Abbeville men 
stealing down the stream by night, some expert swim- 
mers fastened grappling iAns to the unguarded gabarres, 
and they were towed aVay, to the vexation of the 
English.” * The seneschal, and the sieur d’Auxy, who 
WPS commander on that frontier, were erroneously in- 
formed that the garrison would not be able to hold out 
more than a month for want pf provisions ; and upon 
tfiis re})ort they assembled a for^e, and fixed their quar- 
ters in front of the castle, within the old enclosure of 
the town, the fortifications of which they had demo- 
lislfiid before they withdrew from it in the preceding 
year. Abbeville readily supplied stores and money, 
being very desirous to be relieved from so ill a neigh- 
bour; but the castle, as they had before experienced, was 
wondrous strong;” and therefore, w^hen they apprised 
the duke of their undertaking, they required his sup- 
port. Some of his household, whom he sent to enquire 
into the probabilities of success, reported that the castle 
could not possibly be reduced by famine, unh’ss the 
mouth of the river was blockaded. Upon this he ordered 
the governors of St. Valery, Dieppe, and the adjoining 
sea-ports to engage as many vessels as they could for 
the purpose, and appointed Jean de Croy to command 
the siege ; an undertaking ,foT which he was peculiarly 
qualified, because he had once been governor of Cro- 
toy. The duke did wisely in not assuming the com- 
mand, and exposing himself to the disgrace of a second 
failure. Perhaps he did not deem the enterprise of 
sufficient importance to be carried on m his own person, 
for he seems to have taken no other lesson from expe- 
rience. Il^went to inspect the siege, and, as at Calais, 
gkve orderstjfor erecting a large bastille, or blockhouse, 
that the besiegers might be secure in their quarters. It 
was constructed under the direction of sir Baudo de 


Monstrdet, vii. 38*. 
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Noyelle, a knight of the Golden l^leece, and was very 
strongly built^ and fcurrouncleA with ditches : other 
works also were erectea, anA the whole well storecf with 
ammunition and provisions. Having ^ven this order, 
the duke departed ; and histhopes were heightened by 
the result of a skirmish, in whi#h the lieutenant-governor 
was taken prisoner by the sieur d’Auxy. * 

When the king of England and his council were in- 
formed of these preparations, they* were not ^ell 
pleased thereat,” knowing how important the possession 
of Crotoy was to them, lor facilitating the landjng of^a. 
force in Picardy. It Ivas not, however, necessary to 
fit out an armament for its relief : instructions were 
sent to Beauchamp, earl of Warwic^, who was ^hen 
regent of France, and he despatched some 500^! men, 
horse and foot, from Normandy, under lord Talbot, 
lord Falconbridge,' and sir Thomas Kiriel. Their iu-. 
tender movement was no sooner made known to the 
duke than he summoned from Picardy and his other 
doininioT^s the greater part of^his nobles and raen-at- 
iirrns. Monstrelet estimates them at 800 or 1000 + ; 
it is not likely that he could draw any force from Flan- 
ders at that time, and the Flemings ivere not the 
only vassals who failed him. He went in person with 
the count d’Estampes, his nephew of Cleves, and the 
count cle St. Pol. At Hedin sir John of Luxemburg 
joined him, as he had been summoned; but became 
honourably and manfully ft) declare that he could not 
bear arms against the English, because^lie had not for- 
mally renounced his oath of alliance with them. It 
was in vain that the duke endeavoured to shake his 
resolution ; repr^jsenting that, as his vassal, he was 
bound i.. liiin also by an oath ; that he wore his order, 
and had always been of his party, and could not honour- 
ably refuse to serve him, especially as it whs to ftp^se 
enemies who had invaded his dominions. 'Luxemfiurg 

♦ Monstrelet, viii. 49 — 51/ 

t Hall says 10,000 men and more, with g^eat plenty of guns and goodly 
ordinance. 
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remained firm to his purpose; and the ground on which 
he rested was so validj‘ that he ^tained from the duke 
letter^ of remission, and retiimecr home accordingly.^ 

The duke then left inferior in numbers to the 
force which was advancing from Normandy ; but that 
which he had with him ^xonsisted of experienced men- 
at-arms. He arrived witli them at Abbeville a day 
brfore th« English reached the abbey of St. Valery, 
wMbre they quartered themselves. He reinforced the 
town with stores of ew^ry kind ; so that the townsmen, 
when asked whether they thought themselves able to 
hold out in case they should be ^besieged, replied in full 
confidence of so doing. His jdan was, not to make any 
enga^gement for giving battle on an appointed day, but 
to avdid a generd acfc'on, to guard all the defiles and 
fords, cut ofi* the supplies of the enemy, and attack 
them in their quarters, or wherever they should find 
them at advantage ; a plan more prudently laid than 
steadily pursued. Expecting them to pass at the ford 
of Blanchetaque, he prepared for defending that passage 
with cannon and other engines : Talbot, therefore, di- 
rected his march toward another ford, which had been 
left unprotected, perhaps because it was more difficult. 

Some three or four hundred of the English, as soon as 
they had fixed their quarters in the abbey, crossed the 
river at a ford above Crotoy, and foraged the whole of the 
country round the newly erected blockhouse, and even 
as far as the town of Rue, fnaking some men at arms 
prisoners, with%Aeir horses and baggage, and meeting 
with nothing to oppose them. Very early on the morrow 
the whole army marched, and forded the river in good 
order, the water, when hal^ the infantry crossed, being 
mid-deep, t They drew up, on an eminence above the 
town, in battle array. This was in sight of the block- 
house^; andHhe besiegers, expt‘cting now themselves to 
be besieged,* made preparations for a biave defence. 

* Monittrelet, 51— 

+ Hall says “ the hnen went in the water up to the chin, so glad were 
they t u rescue their fellows,” 
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Many were created knights on *thiB occasion : one of 
them is designated asithe tall bastard of Renty ; but it 
does not appear that me acquitted himself as tall 
man” in the sequel. But the English ifad no intention 
of giving the enemy the adv|ntage of their works ; they 
advanced to Forest Monstier^ t^ome six miles off, quar- 
tered themselves there awhOe^ and afterwards at La 
Broyc, a large village on the Authie, which #ras full* of 
provisions, and from whence they foraged all arodhd. 
On their departure, they bum* the village, and ad- 
vanced to Auxi, from* thence also foraging i^ sm^ 
.parties, and in all directions, without encountenng the 
slightest opposition. It seems as if the^uke had learnt 
so well what the courage of the English was, when he 
was in alliance with England, «jthat he entert^ned a 
proper respect for it ever after. He remained in Abbe- 
ville himself ; and, instead of watching, as he had in- 
tended, for any opportunity of harassing die enemy, 
he distributed his men among the principal towns and 
castles ill 'that part of his ter*itories. And, beginning 
now to Jiave some misgiving, lest the^blockliouse which 
he had constructed before Crotoy should do as little 
credit to its defenders as that wliich he had built before 
Calais, he sent Jean de Croy and the bailiff of Amiens 
to inspect it, and ascertain whether the garrison were 
disposed to defend it gallantly. So far, however, was 
this from being the prevailing sentiment, that it was 
soon perceived they wished to be any where else, pro- 
vided they could get away without loss honour. Dis- 
appointed as the duke was in his hopes, and perhaps in 
Ids expectations, by this report, he wished, for his own 
credit as well as^ for theirs,* that they should leave the 
place L';w. soldiers : he determined, therefore, with the 
advice of his ministers, that the stores should he packed 
up, and the men at arms retreat with them iflid the 
artillery to the town of Rue, after settinjJ fire to* the 
blockhouse. The garrison, however," says Monstrelet, 
made no such honourable retreat.” The greater part 
of them mutinied against their chiefs, without any rea- 
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sonable eause^ and, leaVing not only the artillery, stores, 
and baggage, but most of their a^nour also, fled rather 
than marched to Rue, the Rngliim from Crotoy shout- 
ing after them^ as they would have d,one to a ribald 
mob.” The only part of jhe duke's instructions which 
they observed was, that t|jey secretly set fire to the out- 
work, and the flames, communicating to the blockhouse, 
consumed ^‘t. The captains, among whom were some 
of file most trie^ and approved men in tlie duke’s ser- 
vice, had no alternatiye«but to make the best of their 
way, first to Rue, and thence* to other places under 
their obedience. Much blame w£8s cast upon the knights 
and esquires Picardy for their shameful retreat : 
they excused themselves by throwing the blame upon 
the ^rt.hers. T?ie hipglish, whose prudence in not 
attacking the bastille was fully proved by this event, 
seeing that the object of their expedition was effected, 
moved from Auxi, which was a fair and considerable 
place,” and burnt it to the ground. The great object 
was accomplished ; but wliile Kiriel, having victualled 
Crotoy for twelve months with the stores which the 
besiegers had abandoned, carried the ordnance and car- 
riages which he had captured into Normandy, Tal- 
bot sent word to the duke that Picardy should he laid 
waste, unless he would come forth like a valiant prince 
and give him battle. The duke knew his enemy too 
well to accept of such an invitation ; he withdrew from 
Abbeville to Amiens, and Tafbot carried his threat into 
execution, destroying and burning aU that he could 
see or come to” in that county and in the Artois ; 
till, satisfied with havoc, he re*crossed the Somme at 
the same place where he ha^ before forded, and returned 
into Normandy, carrying away many prisoners, much 
cattle, and much plunder. The only loss which the 
English had* suffered was that some thirty or forty of 
thelV forageft bad been caught when straggling, and 
hanged, * * 

The duke, thus baffled a second time, and not with- 
. * Monstrelet, 54-^9. Hall, 188. HoUnshed, 192. , 
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out loss of reputation, retired to Hesdin. * This second 
failure made him, liUb an angry gamester, more bent 
upon a further trial oAhis fcrtune. After deliberating 
upon many plans, he ordered the count €’Estampes and 
Antoine de Oroy, with 500CS|nien, to enter the county j,. ■ 
of Guisnes, and break down t^^e principal dyke in those H38, 
parts, in expectation that, even if he should not succeed 
in drowning the town of Calais and the s^ounding 
country, he should at least reduce it to such a condition • 
that the English would be cqgipelled* to abandon it. 

Some engineers were 8<? unskilful that they persuaded 
him this might be effected : the labourers, however, 8f 
whom a great number had been brought together, had 
not been long employed before they discovered that no in- 
undation which could ever be brouglit about by suchaiffeans 
would cither endanger the loss of the place or annoy the 
garrison. The silly enterprise, therefore, was given over 
after they had broken down the bridge of Nieulay, and 
some sm iller dykes t, wdiich were easily repaired. 

A trace, which had been taken for a small time, 
and for a less observed,'" scarcely interrupted the course 
of these liostilities. But the duchess bf Burgundy, a 
wise and good princess, nearly akin to the reigning 
house of Tdantagenet, used all her endeavours to bring 
about a peace with England. The duke’s hopes of 
aggrandising liiinself by the war were abated, and the 
more industrious part of his subjects suffered severely 
from the stoppage of theii^cloth manufactures, no wool 
being imported from England. Ypren felt this espe- 
cially, Men were thrown out of work and bread, in a 
time of extreme dearth. Smuggling no doubt bad its 
beginning as soon as custom-Jiouse duties were imposed* 

There existed at this time a law by which all manner of 
merchandi.-e^ whether entering the realm of England 

or going out, should be forfeited if it were landed or 

.> ^ 

* ** Hflviendo,” says Sueyro, “ gastado iniitUmentc tantcf n los aparejos, — 

Cfw que se hcchava bien de ver, quo le estuviera in<‘jor a nht'lijK.* no aepararse 
del Ingles ; pues con tener en sii uainpo Ja gente mas esrogjil. 1 , y Jos ca- 
pitanes mas insignes, — vukio eun menos rcputacion a Hcsdin.*' P, 
t Monstrelet, 113, 114. Sueyro, 307. 
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put on board in creekS and small landing places^ instead 
of the great ports^ except when ^ssels had been driven 
into «uch creeks '' by cohersitm of tempest of the 
sea/’ * But dk the facilities of smuggling are in pro- 
portion to the degree of ii^rcourse between the coun- 
tries concerned, the sujjply of any bulky commodity 
which could be introduced must in those days have 
been very^in considerable. Already the warlike govem- 
mdhts of Europe had begun to make war upon the re- 
sources of an enemy bp impeding his commerce ; what 
had always been practised as 1;he law of the strongest 
b?ing ftow directly regarded as a measure of policy. 
This, of course^ led to the fabrication of false papers 
and forged passports ; and when an enemy's ship was 
broifght into an Engl^h port, falst^ witnesses were pro- 
vided to swear that the goods on board were neutral 
property. This being to the great hinderance of the 
captors and abashment of the courage of the king’s 
liege people,” an act was passed that all goods taken 
in an enemy’s ship shouirl be considered as legal prize 
for the three years ensuing, and longer if it should 
please the king, insomuch,” the law stated, that it 
is not contrary to the league made between him and 
some ol* his allies." t Four years afterwards this law 
was moditiod, and alien merchants were allowed to lade 
enemy's ships, provided tlie masters, owners, or mer- 
chants of the said ships took out letters patent of the 
king's safe-conduct, surety, •and safeguard.:]: It was 
soon found tlmt such letters patent were forged as 
easily as false papers; and it was then enacted that 
they should be of no avail unless they were enrolled in 
the king's chancery ; the reason assigned for this being, 
that by the fraudulent practices which it was intended 
to suppress, the king's enemies were greatly enriched, 
and their navies strongly increased, while the navy and 
ineMiandise*of the realm greatly diminished ; whereas, 
if people ftf the king's amity were feared and dis- 

+ 14 Hen. a c. 7- t 18 Hen. 6. c. 8. 
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oouraged from freighting the shijs of her enemies, their 
navy in time to eomc^ would bei decreased, diminished, 
and that of her subjetSts ami friends increased a»d en- 
larged.” * It became a contest of corntnerdal regula. 
tions between the duke of ijurgundy and the English 
government, after more activ^hostilities had ceased, the 
duke being engaged in turmoils with his own subjects, 
and with the marauders whom^he French kjng encou- 
raged to provide for themselves upon his neighbotir's ' 
territories, and the English sejeking to maintain their 
ground in France, not w make conquests on the side of 
Artois or Flanders. 'Phe prohibition of EngliSli cl(!fti 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and •Zeeland was a 
measure which the duke thought would injure England, ^ 
and encourage his own manufactories ; an orrMlftnce, 
therefore, was published to this elFect, and strictly en- 
forced ; and whatever English cloths were found were 
seiaed and forfeited. When a truce at length was made 
betweer the two powers, it was stipulated that this pro- 
hibition should be revoked r^mevcrtheless, it was con- 
tinued to be enforced, and that notwithstanding letters 
from the English government and delinaiids of redress. 

At Icngtii tliey passed an act declaring, that unless this 
ordinance was repealed before the ensuing Michaelmas, 
no manner of merchandise or goods, of the growing or 
workmanship of the countries which the duke possessed, 
should be imported into England, on pain of forfeiture ; 
the ordinance, it was said*in the act, being to tlie in- 
tolerable damage of all the commons^ of this realm, 
because many clothraakers, that is to say, men weavers, 
fullers, and dyers, and women websters, carders, and 
spinners, and others who wqre buyers and sellers of the 
materials in their various stages, had no other occupa- 
tion ; an I being deprived of tliis, to which of very 
necessity they were constrained for theii* living, were 
driven, by idleness and distress, to sin and evil li^.” + 

The act was re-enacted in the ensuing yeaV. 

The English had not yet turned their arms against 
• 20 Hen. 6. c. 1. + Sue>TO,'5l4w 27 Hen. 6. c. 1. 
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each other; nor^ thou^ the tide of fortune had turned 
against them in France^ had the/ lost any of their mi- 
litary renown, or abated any thii^ of their prehensions. 
But their nava^ force appears to have been neglected ; 
and while the three great^powers of England^ France, 
and Burgundy were eagerly engaged in the continental 
war, the trade of piracy flourished. A certain Han- 
nequin L^uw, who had been banished from Ghent 
for*his misdeeds, took to this course, and pursued it 
with such success thatthe got together a squadron of 
eight or ten vessels, well arra^l and stored, lie not 
offly infested the coast of Flanders and Holland, and 
the English Cliannel,^ but scoured the coast of Spain, 
and even i)roceeded as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, 
makifig war indiscriT|pinately upon all nations, and 
calling himself the Friend of God and the Enemy of all 
mankind. This wretch escaped the vengeance of man ; but 
he, and, as it appears, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of his peoi)le, perished in a storm at sea.* The Easter- 
lings, among whom the yiratical spirit was still con- 
tinued down from the days of the Vikingar, provoked 
at length the Hollanders and Zeelanders. They had 
been warned by one of their own people, more far- 
sighted than themselves, not to rouse the lion ; for if he 
was so far awakened as to feel his strength, he would 
be provoked to use it ! Instead of listening to this 
counsel, they pursued their depredations, laughed at the 
demand of 50,000 florins foi** reparation, when it was 
made in the napae of his countrymen by the burgo- 
master of Amsterdam ; and, when they were required to 
choose betwetm such amends and open war, made 
choice of fire and sword. ^Upon this the Hollanders 
and Zeelanders united their forces, sent a fleet to sea, 
and gave the Easterlings a great defeat, taking twenty 
of thek ships, besides three vessels laden wdth salt 
and*bther cofnmodities from Prussia, and a rich Vene- 
tian carrack in their company. This action was more 
important in its consequences than in itself: it made 

• Monstrelct, vii. 347, Sueyro, 281. 
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the two provinces sensible^ for tjie first time, of their 
maritime strength, And gave a new impulse to that 
spirit of maritime adventure which they had recently 
begun to manifest. ^ Till* of late the ^eelanders had 
confined their trade to the northern and eastern ports, 
and to those of their French*and English neighbours : a 
voyage to Spain had been consfdered among them to be so 
perilous, that whosoever undertook it settled his worldly 
and his spiritual affairs as if preparing fiih deatji *, 
before he set forth : from this time they carried on a 
brisk trade with Spain^and PSrtugal. Till now they 
bad borne the insults of the Easterlings as th% weaker 
party: after this victory they retaliated upon them, 
attacked and captured one of their admirals off the 
coast of Norway, hoisted a l)esom at ihe mast-hegd, in 
token that they had swept the teas ; and, if their own 
cJironiclers may be believed on such a subject, showed 
themselves as much superior to their enemies in the 
generous treatment of their prisoners as they had proved 
thernsf ives to be in war.t But this redeeming virtue 
can have belonged only to intlividuals : it is certain that 
those wlio were engaged in this predatory warfare soon 
made no distinction between friend and foe, considering 
all as fair prize upon wdiicli they could lay strong hand. 
Under pretext of making war upon the Easterlings, 
the admiral Hendrick van Borselcn, lord of Veere, en- 
tertained all the pirates and outlaws whom he could 
gather together, and carjj^ied on his depredations with 
equal audacity and address. The booty w^hich he ob- 
tained enabled him to add largely to his possessions in 
Wakhcren, by the purchase X of confiscated estates ; 
while he received otliers as grants from the duke, who 
thought it prudent, at any ^ost, to retain in his service, 
or at least in the profession of obedience, one who could 
render Liiiiself so destructive an enemy. ^ This did not 
prevent the admiral — for he held that rjink undgr the 

• Chronicle of Zeeland by Jan Ileygersbcr^h van dortgene, quoted by 
Sueyro, ii. 312, 

+ D’oudo Chronijeke van Holland, Zeeland, &c. Dordrecht, 1620. p. 468 , 

, i Tegcnwoordigc SLaat der Yereenigdc Netl&rlandcn, x. HI, 145 
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duke — from infesting the coast of Flanders^ carrying 
off cattle from Cadsant^ and selling them publicly in 
Zeelaijd. His excuse Vas^ that the terrible character 
of his men con^elled him to act as he did; and the 
duke admitted the exculpation^ being fain to overlook 
outrages which he could neither prevent nor punish. * 
It was long since any Isea rovers had infested Eng- 
* land so boldly. A statute t of this time sets forth that 
^ the ^oor nftrchants of this realm were daily robbed by 
the king’s enemies^ not only upon the sea^ but in divers 
rivers and ports withirf the safrie realm, their ships 
and goods captured, their bodies taken and imprisoned 
with great duress, and put to great fines and ransoms; 
nor was this all; for the king’s poor subjects dwelling 
nigh sea coastc were taken out of their own houses, 
with their chattels anfl children, and carried by the 
enemies where it pleased them.” In consequence of 
these complaints, the commons prayed the king to take 
order for the safe keeping of the sea ; and represented 
that the least purveyance which could be made for his 
worship and the defence of the realm was to liave upon 
the sea, from Candlemas to Martinmas, eight ships 
with four stages, carrying one with the other 150 
men each. Every great ship was to have in its com- 
pany a barge, with eighty men, and a ballinger, with 
forty ; and there were also to be four pinnaces, with 
twenty-five men in each. They advised also that there 
should be named eight knights and worthy esquires 
of the west, of the south, and of the north, so that no 
country should l^e displeased ; ” from these the king 
should choose such one as him liked to be chief captain, 
and the other seven should act under him, so that every 
great ship should have a ^japtaiii on tboard. They 
named such ships J as seemed to diern proper for this 
service,^ and advised that when stuffed and arrayed 

• Si%ro, 313, sn, f eo Hen. 6. c. 1. 

1 They were the*Nieholaft of the Tower, at Bristol, the Katharine of the 
Burtows, at Dartmouth, and the Snamsh ship that was the Lord Pouns 
(Poines), at the same port ; Sir Pnilip Courtney’s ship, at the port of 
lymdon, and tlie Trinity, of the same port } at Hull, the Thomas, and that 
called Tauruers, named Grace k Dieu ; and the George at Newcastle!. 
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they should assemble in the Hupaber/' there to obey 
such rule and goveifiance as by their captains and 
under-captains should to them %e ordained ; and^ their 
muster to be seen by cirtain persons dep|j^ted thereto by 
the king's commission. In case any of the ships^ 
barges^ ballingers, or pinnai^s named for this service 
should not be in England, or flot in the port specified, 
or otherwise not to be had, the captain, or, in his ab- 
sence, the under-captain, the esquire, to thS ship^so 
wanting should have full power to choose another like 
and fitting ship in its ^lace. Proclamation was to be 
made in the said navy, ^that no harm or hurt was to k« 
done by it to any ship of our friends, whereby any 
trouble or breaking of peace might fail between the 
king and his friends. 'Wien they brought any^^rize 
into port, neither goods nor shijis might he disperbled 
till it had been duly ascertained whether they were 
enemy's property or friend’s ; but this proof was to be 


The ef^ht bargea were to be one of Hairy Rusaoll’a at Weymouth ; one of 
sir PhiUp Courtney *n ; the Manlake at Flyinouth ; the Mary of Morsores, 
and the Pratt, both at Winchelsea; the Valentine of tie Kewhtz and Ber- 
lyiies at London ; the Slags at Saltash : and a barge without a name at 
FaJmouth. 

One of the. ballingers was at Newcastle, and one was sir Philip Court- 
ney’s, who seems to have boen a great shipowner; the Palmers of sir 
William Bou vdll at Fowey; and one with the unaccountable nameof Pygfygg, 
belonging to Wards anti Cooks at Dover The other three were at South- 
ampton, at St. Osyth's in Essex, and at London. 

One of the pinnaces was Harry Kusscll’s i one was at Hastings, the other 
two at Dartmouth. 

The wages of tile men two shillings each i»er month ; their victualling 
fourteen pence per week, the esCinvited cost in food and wages for six 
months .‘ilth'S/, ; and for eight months yearly following, during the grant 
of the subsidies fur two years upon wines and merch'^idisc imported and 
exported, 68(KW. 13.v. 8d. 

The names are here given as Mr. Bree has printed them, who evidently 
has often failed in deciphering the manuscripts before him. There is a 
paper in Rymcr, which probably relates to one of the shliis enumerated in 
the list ; and certainly to the builder It is dated 144^, and states tliat John 
Taverner, of Kingston wpon Hull, had I9uilt a ship adeo magnam sicut mag. 
iiam carrakam seu majorem (quie quidcm navis (rrace Dicit nuncupatur) 
ad pracsens ii* portu nostro Londunio: existentein. Because of Its size the 
king granted ’ bn pcrmisbion to call it aUo the (rracc Dieu, and to freight 
it with wofil, tin, pelles agninas, pelles lanatos, passelarges, et alia 
trc.sca quam tannata, and any other merchandise , payini^uties for tjjjpni, 
and exporting them through the Straits of Morocco to tile ports of Italy, 
and bringing hack bow'-sta\cs, wax, and such other tliinj|s as weie value 
necessarue in this kingdom, Itymer, xi. S3H 

These are the earliest notices of a name which became under the Tudors 
fo well known in the navy. 
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made within six weel^ after the havening of the vessd* 
Half the amount of the prize should belong to the mas« 
ter» of the ships, quarter-ra^rs, shipmen, and soldiers; 
the otner half Jo be divided^ Ibto^ three parts, of which 
two belonged to the owners of the fleet, and the other 
to the chief captain and uidier-captain, the chief captain 
having two parts of this^share, and the under one. * 
No portion was claimed for the crown ; perhaps it was 
p coi|sidere^ as having no claim, when none of the ships 
belonged to it. *> 

Tlie seas seem to hive hec|i better kept while this 
asmamsnt was maintained. An incident of nearly the 
same date mav serve to show tlie insecure position of 
foreigners in tliis country^ and the dangers to which 
they*iyere exposed, not merely in any outbreak of the 
rabble, but by the uncharitable temper of the ])eople. 
A. T). A petition was presented to the wise and discreet 
1441. commons of this land in parliament, showing that some 
Genoese ships, with many Saracens covertly on board, 
had entered the harbour at Rhodes, under the flag of 
knights hospitallers ; that fheir object had been to give the 
said Saracens good knowledge of the entries into that isle, 
and that they had committed depredations there upon 
ships, persons^ and cattle, to the great reproach of all 
Christians, and great hurt and disworship of the master 
^ and brethren jof the convent of Rhodes ; wherefore the 
petitioners prayed the commons, in their wise discre- 
tion, to pray tlie king amj the lords spiritual and 
temporal, that all the Genoese in this land might be 
held in such rejmtation and conceit as enemies to the 
('hristian people, succourers and helpers to the enemies 
of the Christian faith and miscreants ; and, moreover, 
to purvey such remedy afid punishment against their 
demerits and evil purpose as might be pleasant to God, 
profit and ease to Christian people, honour and worship 
to this land* and surety and salvation to ouj: holy re- 
ligion, for the love of God, and in the way of charity.’' 
The answer to this address was, that the king, when 
• Brec’s Cursory Sketch, 115—118. 
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1^ Hiifl, had waited Ibr him upon die eea^ « 

his ship and those in his company. Fdbyaa^ by Wl^ 

Hits is i«Iate4> lays, ibis full iihe to he untioe dHit 
the Oeneese should spol} him for any such came ; §tM- 
them is no nation &at dealeth so Htth; With 
But, with whatew pretext, an outrage had been 
mitted, for which all the Genoese mei^ants in 
were committed to the Fleet, till**they had given WidL 
dent bond to answer the demand, amounting to <6000 
marks, t 

iBngland was at this time " unquieted*' by faietiiwis^ a. ». 
which were then npening apaw for civil war ; aaidl^fiiieiGi 

aOrc defhoed by spoil, slaughter, and bundng." The 
otbeifpnnces of Christendom ^Ht*aveUe4effecti}0ady^' tO 
bring about peace between the two countries. A diet wa« 
appointed at Tours; ambassadors were sent thither fhmt 
the emperor, from Spam, from Denmark, and frqm 
Hungary, to be mediators. The assembly,’’ says the , 
chronicler, was great, but the cost was much greater, 
insomuch that every paib* for the honour of thdr 
prince and praise of their country, set fbfth thexnsehWI, 
as well in fare as apparel, to the uttermost" Tho 
ineetiags ended in a truce by sea and by land Inr 
eighteen months, which was afterwards prolonged tb 
the year 1 449 1 % *od meandme Suffolk conchid^ foV 
his iiWhecile dcing that impolitic marriage which inits 


* Btee, ThU cnmpnei' iuppmes the petition to hav^t ootAe 

anS toys it refers to a generoui interference of EMland in a c^vwf 
not ImtoediatoW her oirn, bat that of all Christendom ' 
t Vatoan, 03a This MCbnrrad Ui 1458 In 1460 « truce was made wfth 
Genoa Ibr three years, and among the articles spedSed as lawfully to be 
introduced on either side arc books R 3 rroer,ai 441 

* HoliMhed,UL 206. 
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conseqt^m oompkttd the min of the English canoe 
in Fmnee. The truce ^oon ran oeit, and the old course 
of d^edalion and havoc was renewed. 

There had lieen statutes • passed to restrict the ad- 
minds and their deputies from intermeddling with 
things not within their prefer jurisdiction^ which they, 
it seems, were desirous of extending from the seas and 
ports as far as their power could reach. It was now 
€ ensKJted t, that for any offence committed by the king's 
subjects upon the 8eas,^or in any port within the realm 
tinder the king's obeisance, against any strangers who 
#ere either in amity, league, or, truce with England, or 
A. D. had the king's, safc-conduct or safeguard in any wise, 
1452. the chancellor might immediately proceed against the 
offenders, and cause full restitution to be made or just 
redress. But little ciuld amity, league, or true' avail 
the merchant in those times, or any other safe-conduct 
than what he carried with him in the strength of his 
ship and the courage and fidelity of his company, 
T45C. Just as, in former time^, when any tumult arose in 
London, the Jews were the immediate objects of vio** 
lence ; so, now, the rabble, upon any like occasion, at* 
tacked the foreign merchants, and them spoiled, 
robbed, and rifled, without reason or measure." It 
was not the rabble only that were implicated in these 
outrages : the weight of capital punishment fell upon 
them alone, but “ diverse great fines were set on the 
heads of divers merchants, %nd paid, for winking at the 
matter." J Jealousy of the foreigner's profits had ac- 
tuated them ; and they ought to have been punished 
with as much severity as the ignorant wretches whom 
they instigated or encouraged. 

Amid the wars and nirfiours of wafs with which the 
nations were now affiicted, the most absurd prodigy 
thatjiver found a serious relater is recorded at this 
1457. time. In the month of November," says Holinshed, 
in the Isle of Portland, not far from the town of 
Weymouth, was seen a cock coming out of the sea, 

» IS Rich. 2. c 5. S Hon. 4. c. 11. f 31 Hen. 6. c. 4. 

t HoUnihed, 243-944. Hal), 235. 
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haying a great cr^t upon hi&heiMi, and a 
« heard, and l^s of h^a ^ard long: he stood 
water and crowred four tifsnes* and every time 
about and beckoned Vith his head toward, the north, 
the south, and the west; and was of colour like a 
jdieasant, and when he flhd crowed three tiu^ he 
vanished away.’* But no pbrtents, either of earth, sea, 
or sky, were' needed in those days to warn any m who 
possessed the slightest forethought against Ihe evila to, 
come. The French, much desiring to be reveled 
of old displeasures an<h gregt Samages, thought to lake 
advantage of those civij^ dissensions by which the 
strength of England “was istracted ; ai^ with that yiew 
they appointed two navies to invaile and depopulate the 
towns and ports adjoining to the rtvage of thasAea.’^ 
The one, which carried 4000 mSn-sUarms and archers, 
was commanded by Pierre de Breze, sieur de Varehne, 
and comte de Maulevrier, Ami sei :schal of Norman- 
dy, with whom was the bailey of Evreux, Robert de 
Flocques. The other was under the sieurs de la Fosse 
and de TEure. Both saileerfrom Honfleur, one a few 
days afier the other, late in August^ the former and 
earlier takittg an eastward, the latter a westerly direc-* 
tion. The latter ventured little, and did less ; and 
having burnt a few iiouses some where on the south 
coast, by night, returned with small booty to Bre- 
tagne. The former made for Sandwich, upon certain 
intelligence that the to^n was neither fortified nor 
manned, the chief persons having a little before with- 
drawn, ** to avoid the pestilential plague which sorely 
there infected and slew the people.” Early on a Sun- 
day morning they landed some 1800 men about two 
leagues from thence, and,* marching thither in three 
battaJioiis, oiame to a bulwark which had been lately re- 
paired, -tad was defended by two towerp, fiUed^with 
archers : this outwork was taken by stmm, and the 
English retreated into the town. The bailey of Evreux, 


• Holimhcd, 244. 
H 2 
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wlio^ ibe riar-guard^ renMum! nt hia post 

during ibt m»ck, and f«o continiM/ pursuant to his 
instmoiiaoiisy dll die fleet arrived yflf the harbour^ hav^ 
inga giddon oi^Dunols^ the Bastard of Orleans^ m 
lioard^ horde by Oaliot de O^nouillac.* 

. There urere in the port pne large canraok and three 
dypi of irar, into which many English had retreated^ 
and ^om ^bence they annoyed the enemy with their 
•amdrs. A negotiation was ox>ened with them^ the 
aenaschal sendi^ word^that if they chose to cease 
from shooting they might land In safety^ but if not^ he 
IfAhld bftrn ^eir vessels. Eaah was so much exposed 
to the other^ that the terms were mutually advantageous ; 
and the English landed accordingly^ to continue thdr 
ddfenStmishare^ led^ving^the ships to the invaders. The 
seneschal had it then proclaimed that no one^ on pain 
of deadly should plunder a dmrch^ violate a woman^ 
set a house on fire^ or kill any one in cold blood ; in., 
junctions which are said to have been all most honour., 
ably observed. The troopn now entered the town by 
the gates, and the fleet sailed into the harbour. Their 
work, however, was not yet done ; the English,” says 
Monstrelet, gave them full employment;” when they 
were defeated in one place, rallying in another, and at- 
tacking them every where. At last, with great difficulty, 
the French drove them out of the town, displayed their 
banners from the gates, and formed in front of them in 
battle array, perceiving now d;iat precaution as well as 
courage was nec^tissary, for the inhabitants were gather, 
ing strength from all the adjacent parts. They had heard, 
and disbelieved, that the French intended to attack 
Sandwich, and therefore had made no preparations for 
defending it : but though tliey had neglected to provide 
against the danger, there was no want of alacrity in 
encoiipteringit; and they kept up their skirmishes be- 
for^the gates for six hours without intermission. The 
French, on their part, behaved manfully : the seneschal 
took the opportunity, as an honourable one, of being 
• Monstretet, ix. 296-8. 
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Ictiigbted m ieM ; die saaifli hcmottr iw 
on Thibdttit de bsilejr of CbarlFe^^ Joon CSiflE^ 

bonnet^ nimt do Chi^vmtsefl^ aiid otboro^ to die^omlior 
of thitty in all. The Fionch wrehmt howover^ foiuid 
more agreeable employm^t widiin die walla than in 
front of them : there was a great quantity of good Wine 
in the town^ and the weather^ their exerdona, and the esc. 
uHation of success^ made them ei^oy it so weV, atnl drink 
so deep^ that the seneschal saw it would be impcisibk? 
for him to maintain his ground there ^trough the ni^t. 
Very wisely, thereforl, about four in the afternoon^ 
while the men were not too far gone for obeying mrdSSv, 
and taking care of themselves, he ordered a retreat, and 
efiected it with no other loss than that of a boat whi<ii 
sunk, and in which nine meiyat-arms were dfhwned. 
^Mt was a pity,'* says Monstrelet, for they had diat 
day well done their duty : may God grant them his 
pardon, and show mercy to all the others who fell ! " 
They had had many killed and wounded during the day. 
According to their own histarians, tliey carried off much 
wealth, with many prisoners, and many vessels of dif- 
ferent sises : they remained at anchor in the road rill 
the Thui'sday following, waiting, no doubt, for a wind ; 
the English continuing all the time in readiness to 
oppose them, had they attempted a second landing ; but 
as soon as the wind served, the seneschal returned to 
Honfleur, where the prisoners were ransomed, and the 
plunder divided.* • 

The English are said to have been * at this juncture 
desirous of making peace with France ; but, according 
to Monstrelet t, the French king would neither hear 
nor see the ambassadors, who not only were unable to 
effect any part^of their object, but could induce neither 
lord nor lady to accept the palfreys, many of whidi 

’ -m 

* Monstepelct, 399. 401. Hall (235.) is very angry at tlfe French Stcount, 
In which, however, there seems to be nothing examera^. It was an aflhir 
wherein both parties behaved well, and each might have learnt to respect 
the other. 

t Vol.x. p.41. 
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th^y hid hrbti^t with^hem to gi||ti the feehdship hf 
About the cotirt/’ 

time was at hand wlfen the En^Ueh^ hy sea Its 
Weil on shore, to be divided against themselves. A 
sok^n award had been made at Westminster, between 
the two great factions, that all vanan*5es, disfcord^, 
' debates, controversies, and appeals'* between thtem should 
for ever bedeterrained and ended; and, for the open ptib- 
^ licanon of this joyful agreement, a solemn procession was 
A. n. celebrated in St. Paul's; die king being present, in habit 
1459. r^al, with his crown on his head,” behind him queen 
Margaret and the duke of York, hdlding each other by the 
hand, and after them two chiefs of either party, paired in 
Hke manner, and jj^racling hand in hand ; the simple king 
being, jpterhaps, the only person concerned in whose heart 
the deadliest hatred was not rankling, even while God and 
man were called upon thus solemnly to witness the 
reconciliation ! " What shall be said ?” says Holinshed; 

as goodly apples corrupted at core, how fair coated 
soever they seem, can nev<« be made sound again ; nor 
rotten walls, new plastered without, can ever the more 
stay their mouldering inward, till the putrified matter 
fret through the crust, and lay all in the mire ; so fared 
it on all parts in this dissembled and counterfeit concord : 
for, after this apparent peace, divers of the nobles, 
smally regarding their honours, forgot their oath, and 
brake their promise boldly.”* 

The most powerful of thole nobles, Richard Kevil, 
earl of WarwicSc, was at that time deputy of Calais 
and high admiral ; and, lest he should be dispossessed of 
his government, which was a post of great importance 
^ways, and of the greatest when a struggle for the 
crown ^was about to ensue, he left England for the pur- 
pose of seizing and securing both Calais and the fleet 
for thtfhouse'of York. Fortune favoured him on this 
occasion ; for^ having fourteen well-appointed ihips in 
his company, he fell in with a fleet of Spaniards and 
Genoese, among which were lliree large carracks of 

• HnUnshed, 248. ^ 
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Crenoa^ and two Spani^ ships that exceeded diem both 
in height and length. " Theje was a very sore and 
long-continued battle foughjt betwixt theni)** for i^lasted 
almost the space of two days. The English lost an 
hundred idain, and many ijjiore who were sorely hurt ; 
the Spaniards and Genoese suffered far more : one ac- 
count speaks of 1000 men &lled, another of six and 
twenty vessels sunk or put to flight ; the only certain 
statement is, that three of the largest prizes were carried 
into Calais, laden with oil, w^e, wsac, iron, doth of 
gold, and other riches, ^to the estimated value of more 
than 10,000/. Th^ earl's fame, it is added, here^jy 
increased not a little, and many a ble^ing he had for 
tliis piece of service.”* Warwick was not veryscru^ 
pulous concerning the lawfulness of the captur^i^^hich 
he could make upon the high seas. Recent disputes with 
the Hanse Towns had led to a truce of eight years, with 
the expressed hope that, during that interval, the com- 
plaints and claims on both sides might be adjusted t: that 
truce, however, had not lonjj been agreed on, before tlic 
earl fell in with some Lubeck ships, and gave them battle : 
a new complaint arose out of this aj'air ; and commis- 
sioners T ^erc appointed to meet with others from Lubeck at 
Rochester, and there enquire into it. He had now matter 
of greater moment to engage his restless spirit. 

When the civil war had broken out, and the duke of 
York had taken the field, Warwick came from Calais 
to his aid, bringing witlr»him a body of old soldiers ac- 
customed to the wars of Guienne and ^j-ormandy. The 
two armies approached, and were within half a mile of 
each other, near Ludlow, when the king pitched his 
camp, and offered a free pardon to such of the rebels as 
should give ovef their lewdljr begun enterprise, and repair 
to him f(ur mercy. The proclamation had the effect 
which might be expected at the commejicem^t of a 
rebellion, before the habit of obedience has been twoken, 
and the principle destroyed. Among others, the greater 

♦ Holinshed, 250. Fabyan, 631. t Rymer, xi. 374. 

t lb. xi. 415. 
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p«i^ ih mm jsi Cilais^ under w Trdlqpe^ 

« nmet '^bti&guislied cpmmaxulerl departed d^ng 
nif^y^tmt thc Yorkite eaiui^ and went over to the ki;i^« 
Tbdr deoerti<^ prevented the duke from attacking the 
kii^ «| daybreak^ as had l^n intended ; ltdefeated 
pmsjeets^ and so far conf<yanded him, that be €ed with 
hia younger son to Ireland; and Warwiek, with the 
eaid of ^arch (afterwards ISdward IV.), and a, select 
cmUpany, could dnd no safer course than to make their 
way into DevdVjshire,^,and from thence embark for 
Qu^sey, in a ship which a tertain squire, by . name 
l^hfiup, purchased for them at the price of 110 
marks ; at Guernsey they recruited themselves, aud, saiL^ 
ing from thence toCalais, were there joyfully received at a 
posteaa by their friend^^ The duke of Somerset mean- 
time had been appointed by the king’s party to the 
command of that important fortress: but the old 
husbandman," says the chronicler of our civil wars, 
** sayeth, that, as too hasty sowing oftentimes deceiveth, 
so too late never well prov^th ; for if the king at the be- 
ginning had dispossessed his adversaries of that refuge 
and hold, no doubt but he had either tamed or vanquished 
them with little labour and small danger." t 

Somerset, rejoicing much in his new office, sailed 
with great Ijomp to take possession of it ; but when he 
would have entered the haven, the artillery shot so 
fiercely both out of the town and Risebank, that he, suf- 
fering there a sore repulse, vms fain to land at White- 
sand bay. Wl^n he required the captains of the town 
to receive him as the king’s deputy, they neither re- 
garded his summons, nor looked at his letters patent ; 
aud it was well for him that the castle of Guisnes was 
in the hands of more loyal men : thlthel- he of necessity 
resorted, and from thence daily skirmished with the 
garris^ of Calais, more to .his loss than gain." The 
troops whoii» he took with him were true ; not so the 
seamen^ with ‘whom Warwick was a favourite, perhaps 
for the licence which he allowed them ; they canned 

^ * Hidinshed, 933. Fabyan, 635. f Hall, m. 
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mae of tb^ sMp into CiOab, ^ dettvcttwl Im W«rt 
wick'« bands ws^mX of bk ensanks i and liwt «aail« 
thimgh they had bee^ this betmyed, ineonUW 
ofttised their beads to be sWck offl Thk ws »ot the 
only aid which Warwick and Uic earl of March rec^Ted ; 

no small number of the comfionalty daily resorted to 
them^ the seas being open, by reason whereof, althongh 
they daily lost people, and bad many slain, yet ^e tiunu 
her was restored, and the gap ever filled, while SoioerM 
suffered continual detriment.” ybat dftke applied for 
reinforcements, and witbdbt delay Richard lord RIvot 
and sir Anthony Woodvilk, bis son, acco^anieA with"* 
400 warlike persons, were ordered to join him ; and 
these martial captains endeavouring themselves to the 
point for the which they were q^signeil, came ioaihe 
port of Sandwich, and there abode the wind and the 
weather, which oheyeth neither king, nor sexveth em« 
peror.” * 

March and Warwick were well informed of these 
movements : they had hands lenough, and wanted no-^ 
thing but money wherewith to keep men contented who 
served them only for the sake of gain. • This they pro- 
vided, by borrowing 18 , 000 /. from the merchants of the 
staple ; and having thus strengthened the sinews of 
war, they despatched John Dynham with a ^|yong com- 
pany to Sandwdch, looking upon him as one who mi^t 
be relied on for any service. He sped so well, that 
he surprised the town, todk lord Rivers and his son 
in their beds, robbed houses, spoiled qhips^ of great 
riches and merchandise, took the principal ships of the 
king’s navy (except the Grace de Dieu, which was not 
in a state to he removed), apd carried them off, well 
furnished as they were with ordinance and artillery, '*not 
without t orsCnt and agreement of the mariners, tffcich 
owed their ringular favour to the earl of W at^k.” 
Dynham received a wound in the leg whiclr'lained him 
for life ; but though it disabled him for wkr, it seems 
in its consequences to have promoted his fortune : for, 

• Hall, £42. HoUnshed, £54. 
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ti^}|g k oonfiequend^ to a diib|eat imnuit, ho b^jante 
at ;togth lotd high iitreasuior. Wounded as he was, 
he hrc^ht the ships roy4, la^en with money and pri« 
soners, to Calais, and there presented them to the earl 
of March ; not knowing then,” says fJaJl, " that the 
lord Rivers’s daughter, ndbich then had an husband living, 
idiould be the earls wife, nor thinking that her father, 
for his ioake, should after be destroyed :> but who can 
Hiow the secrets of God, or without Him declare the 
chances that atter shall ensue ? ” 

A. «. l^oihe of these ships were immediately manned and vie- 
i4bff tiiallefl, and Warwick sailed in them to Ireland, there 
to confer with York. The weather favoured both his 
going and his return ; in other respects he was strong 
en(ih|h to defy fortune. It is said that sir Baldwin 
Fulford undertook to destroy him, on pain of losing his 
head, ^ which he afterwards lost as a faithful adherent 
of the red rose : but, after spending a thousand marks 
of the king’s money, he returned from a bootless quest. 
The duke of Exeter hack been appointed chief admiral, 
and he lay on the west coast, hoping to intercept War- 
wick ; but he was afraid of his people, captains as well 
as men, who did not dissemble that Warwick had 
their good wishes, and that they had neither respect 
nor liking for tlieir commander; so that Warwick, who 
was prepared for battle, and expected it, passed by with- 
out medestation. Orders were now given for the de^ 
fence of the sea coast, and %11 men passing to Flanders 
were forbidd#n to touch at Calais on pain of death, lest 
forced loans should be taken from them, or from the 
merchants of the staple. Sir Simon Montford was ap- 
pointed to guard the Doyttis and the Cinque Ports ; but 
his fortune was even worse than that of the lord Rivers, 
for"^ detachment under die lord Fauconbridge was sent 
fro«^ CalaiSi against him ; that unlucky town was a second 
tlfhe takeni and Montford and twelve of the principal per- 
sons under^'his command were carried across the Chan- 
nel, and beheaded on the sands liefore Risebank. After 

f Hall, 24a Fabyan,635. Holliuhed, 254. 
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thk wicceSB, March im^ Waa-mck, the cas^ 

and town of Calais in sure and mh custody to tbdbr 
onl^r use/' sailed ftu* Eng^ndf landed at Sandwtcdi^ and 
marched against the king.* f ^ 

While the £ngli^ barons with desperate courage, and 
at this time with unshaken fideUiy, were waging life and 
land for the contending houses of York and Lancaster, 
the rare instance occurred of one who looked »nly to 
his own security, caring for neither claim|nt,nor forhi! 
country, nor for his own goodsname. The earl of 
Wiltshire was at this time treasurer of England : as an 
active enemy of the Yorkiies, he went with the^lords 
Scales and Htingerford to Newbury, which belonged to 
the duke of York, made inquisition there ^f those who ia 
any wise had favoured the duke, gexecuted Bome,*tnd 
spoiled all the inhabitants of the town.^ From thence 
he went to Southampton, and, under pretence of fitting 
out an expedition against the earl of Wawsrick, he man- 
ned fou^ great Genoese carracks with soldiers, stored 
them with food, which he too>up at the king's price 
without jiayment, put great part of his treasures m 
board, and, after sailing about awhile, conveyed himself 
and his property into Dutchland, sending the soldiers 
back.t Events followed each other now in rapid suc- 
cession, — Y ork's first successes, his subsequent defeat 
and death, and the assumption of tlie crown by his son 
Edward IV., who took full vengeance upon the enemies 
of his line. He appointed the earl of Kent high a.d. 
admiral; and a fleet, with 10,000 meA, put to sea He l. 
with the apparent view of deterring the French from 
sending a force to assist queen Margaret, landed in Bre^ 
tagne, took Conquft, and afterwards the Isle of Rh^, 
and then returned. In the following year, the queen 14G3, 
obtained I’rom Louis XL a force of 2000 men, uS&er 
the same seneschal of Normandy, Pierre de Breze,»who 
had formerly got possession of Sandwich : A was stt|)- 
posed that the king wished to be rid of liim by fair 

•Haium Fabyan,636. Holiitthed, SS4-2«?. 

+ Holimhed, 258L 
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and there&re sent Mfoi on ibis servioe in fto 
hope tiiaihe might |iensb in it. Expecting to be joindt 

Somerset with a Scottish i^roe, tb^y jUtnded at Tynd 
month; blit meeting there neither ifith succour nor 
tidings of succquTj they reimbarked. The weadief 
middenly became tempestuous ; the queen herself was 
g^d to escape in a small caravel into Berwick ; the other 
dbips were driven on shore near Bamborongh CasUe^ 
^nd the Frei]^^ who saw no means of saving tbem« set 
them on fire, retired into Holy Island, and there en- 
deavoured to defend them. * They were attacked tltere 
by the Bastard Ogle, and a squire, by name John Man- 
ners, with the strength of the adjacent parts. Some 400 
were taken ^soners, and put to ransom, many were 
slftfl ; the remaind^>r, with the seneschal, made their 
way to Berwick, where the queen received them gladly, 
and gave him the command of Alnwick Castle: be 
defended it well till he was relieved by the Scots under 
the earl of Angus, who came with a great army and 
rescued them ; the English looking on, and thinking it 
much better to leave the castle without loss, than to lose 
both the castle and the men, considering the great power 
of the Scots and their own small number.f 

The queen, whose spirit nothing could subdue, leav- 
„ing her helpless husband and her son at Edinburgh, 
sailed from Kirkcudbright with four ships, once more to 
solicit help from France. Tlie duke of Bretagne aided 
her with 12,000 crowns, fnd Louis, out of his wonted 
policy, priviHely gave her a small t body of troops, ex- 
acting from her an obligation that she should deliver up 
Calais to him, as soon as it ivas in her power. The battle 
of Hexham followed, apd the captq^e of king Henry ; 
and Edward then thought himself set in the sure stall, 
stable throne, and unmovable chair of his kingdom, 
andr ^^cl^ly out of doubt of all hostility and daiu 

Mowtrettt, X 19, £0, Hall, *59. Holinshed, 280, 981 . Henry v. 127- 
t Halit I sutpect, states thetiumber of the detaemment (500) prroneoilsly, 
for that of the force which was sent with the seneschal ; ** a small number 
for her purpose,” he says, ** and yet greater than her husband or she were 
able to entertain in wages of their own eofibrs.” 
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ger." Of all his adherents, Warwjok was the person 
to nrhom he if8b most beholden for his tnccess ; but/ bf 
I^Vately contrueting a marrlt^ wl^ ^at ^at b^oh 
was publicly hegotiafting Ibr one by his ^Ihority, le 
gave him deep offence, and is said previously to hare 
offfered him a private wrong? which was not likely, 
ever to be forgotten or fbrgived. When the caii had 
determined upon taking vengeance; he connected him-^ 
fidf with Edward’s brother, the duke of Clarei'fbe, by^ 
giving him his eldest daughter in marriaga. Tlie mar- 
riage was celebrated at Calais, andl^me months elapsed 
before any demonstration of enmity was made on JTar- 
wick’s part, or any suspicion appeared on the king^< 

The earls plans were ill laid : he seems to*have halted 
between two opinions, and to have resoked upon un- 
making the king whom he had made, before he could 
subdue his own enmity toward the house of Lancaster^, 
so far as to reconcile himself with queen Margaret, and 
prepare for restoring the dynasty which h6 h^ deposed. 

The eiit*ct of this irresolution was, that he was prepared 
with no plan of proceedings wh’in he had made himseif 
master of the king^s person by a night attack upon his 
quarters at Wolney, near Warwick, and placed him iti 
custody of his brother, the archbishop of York, at 
Mi ddleham Castle, in Yorkshire: and when Edward, 
escaping from his careless guard, made his way safely4470. 
to York first, and thence to Lancaster and London, the 
Carl and Clarence found it njeessary to fly the kingdom. 

They hired ships at Partmouth, well amed, and at 
all points trimmed, and decked ; and, emWking with 
their wives and retainers, sailM for Calais.* 

M^arwick’s intention was to leave his family in that 
safe hold, while he*proceeded t» the French king, Louis, 
in the hone of either obtaining a great aid from hiq^r 
of ^^iiicenung him earnestly to make battle against king 
Edwai'd.** He was the more likely to succeeijf, beciftfte, 
by the marriage of Charles the Bold of Burgundy with 
Edward's sister, Margaret, the house of York had con- 

• Hall, 2G1. m 275. 278. HoUnshed, 284. 294. 
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neoled UaAi mth poorer thAt^ of all otboro^ Lc^s 
logAi^d^iA Ibe most jesdp^ im^kal 
Th«t ^ jdulco wore the blue garter on hb and the 
weicnm, w|dch wae the%ad^ of h^ng KdwArd^ on his 
mnnOe^ he considered a plain demonstration of his 
Iriendihip for the EngMsh^ and of his capital enmity 
against France.^ W^wick had left Calais in charge 
to his lieutenant, the sieur de Vaucler, a Gascon 

E birth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied : nor was 
altogether^ deceived in him ; for it appears that 
Vaucler was very deHrous t<^ serve his lord, provided he 
coulc^ do so with safely to himself. Few men have 
succeeded so well in playing Sb dangerous a game. In- 
stead of opening the gates to Warwick, he fired upon 
hi^ ships, riot,t.however, widi the intention of injuring 
them. The duchess laf Clarence was delivered of a fair 
son while they lay at anchor before the place — (poor 
child, his fate is one of the blackest stories in the black 
history of state crimes!) ; — it was not without great 
entreaty that Vaucler would allow the infant to fee 
taken on shore for baptism, and permit two flagons of 
wine to be taken aboard. Edward, as may be supposed, 
was well pleased with the deputy lieutenant’s conduct ; 
knowing that, if the same course bad been ])ursued on a 
former occasion, when he and Warwick took refuge 
-♦here, it would have been fatal to what was then the in- 
surrectionary cause. He immediately sent over his 
letters patent, constituting him chief captain of Calais, 
and proclaiming Warwick a traitor. Vaucler s charac- 
ter and station qualified him for the post, for he was 
a knight of the garter. The duke of Burgundy also esti- 
mated th importance of tins act to the king of England, 
and consequently to hb- own imrpediate interest, so 
higjtily, that he sent Philippe de Comines to Calais, to 
settle upon Vaucler a pension of 1000 crowns, and exhort 
hiBiT to c^tinue faithful to the part which he had now 
taken; anchthat captain accordingly took the oath of fide- 
lity to Edward, in presence of Comines, and the other 
* Continuation ofMonitrelet, xl 95, 
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officers of t^e garrison and of the town did the same. 
Vaucier, ineantime^ sent secret adiatse to Warwick, that 
If he attempted to enter the ^wnfhe would be lost ; the 
townsmen and most of the gairison bein^ against 
as well as his own country and the duke of Burgtu^y : 
he advised him, therefore, to rJkum into France, make his 
part good there, and leave hinf to manage his affiiirs in 
Calais, of which he would render him a good account 
in due time.* Warwick by this time had ‘boMectgd 
about fourscore vessels, they who rejoiced in any pretesLt 
for plundering the merchant shi{^ gladly joining him : 
with these he sailed for Normandy, capturing all^essels^a 
belonging to the Low fyountries which came in his 
way ; he landed at Dieppe, and repaired immediately 
with Clarence to the king of France, ta commune jjvith 
him at Amboise.t » 

That crafty monarch, than whom no king ever knew 
better when to s|)end and when to spare, received him 
to his heart’s content, supplied him largely with money 
for his Mlowers, and ordered his admiral, the Bastard 
of Bourbon, to put to sea in aid of this new ally against 
the duke of Burgundy. Meantime Warwick’s ships 
scoured the coast of Flanders, and l)rought in such 
stores of merchandise in their prises into the French 
ports, that Louis is said to have prohibited by proclam- 
ation any further sale of such goods, lest the province 
should be drained of its money. At Amboise, one of 
those matrimonial alliances were formed, which hav- 
ing policy for their sole motive, have so frequently frus- 
trated the very purpose for which they Were designed : 
the earl’s youngest daughter was married to prince Bd- 

• *• Ilficrvit trds.bicn son capitaine, luy dormant ce consell,” says Comthea, 
'“mais sou roy. Jamais hoininene tint plus grande desloy a utO que 

ce Vaucler, vu que Ic r<fy d’Angleterru ravoit fait cupitalnc eri chef, uvec 
cequo le due de Uourgogne luy doimoit.’’ Cmnmes gives his reaso^ftir 
relating th* se i>artu'u)ars ; he says, ** (K>ur re qu'il est besom d’estic’SWDTind 
aussi bien t! tromperies et mauvaibtrez cle ee monde, cotnme du bien, 
(non iKjur c« user, mnis pour t.’en gardcr), je veux declarer due tro-:aperie, 
une haliiliti', ainsi qii'on la voudra nonimer, car die hit sago^ent conditltb ; 
et Bussi veux qu’on entend lea tromperies dc nos voisins, commek'snostres, 
et que partout il y a du bien et du mel.” — Coil. Untv. de* Mimotreit &c. 
t. A U7, 148. 

f Hall, £78, £79. Holiushcd, S94. Comines, ut supra, 144-3. Cent, of 
Honstrclet, XL 98—101 * 
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W^ 4 f;¥^ B^ryV only 

i^vmm d^thor me, ^d tl^wdoGfeiil ne^eiitiii^ |0 
^ ii^^'oontpudiig ^ dtianoo wiftt tlbe 

of !i]i^(^er^ idierfty hi^ pledged lumself to ^ 
iiQl^atk}ii of Wt bouse, the earl overlook^^ the proi^ 
bfl^ e^Tect upon Claienc^ who might now tMnk it said 
to be reconciled to bis btrotber than to serve under the 
red^rose. Edward did not lose the occasion which was 
t|)iU8 fronted to him, and by means of a female agent 
opened an intercourse with his weak and worthless bro* 
ther, which prepared^e way for his defection* This 

k was the only measure to wbi^ an apprehension of his 
danger excited him, though Bufgundy repeatedly warned 
him, that unfess he was well prepared the enemy would 
be i^non him. Ifet Edward could not but be aware how 
gseatfy Warwick wa0^'to be dreaded. There was no 
other man,'* says Hall, whom the pebple held in so 
much honour, and ptaised so much, and extolled to the 
clouds 60 highly. His only name sounded in ev^ry song 
in the mouth of the common people, and his person was 
represented with great reverence, when public plays or 
open triumphs were showed or set forth in the streets ; 
and now his absence made them long daily more and 
more to have the sight of him, for they judged that 
the sun was clearly taken from the world when be was 
ubsent.” • ^ But Edward, a young, hale, and handsome 
prince, brave as the bravest of his undaunted race, and 
equally devoid of fear and of forethought, reckoned 
upon his own popularity, and disbelieved or disregarded 
that of Warwick, the king-maker, whose reputation, 
hoprever, was then as gresit in other countries as in Eng^ 
land.i' The king of France had bound this mighty 

* t 

f * ** One cause of the great favour in which Warwick was held by the 
ooiflKiir*'' of this land was by reason of the exceeding household which he 
daily kept iit all countries, whenever he sojourned or lay; and when he 
can|e to London, he held such an house that six oxen were eaten at a 
bfimfast ; and every tavern was full of his meat, for who that had any ac. 
quaiiitance in that house, he should have as much sod and roast as he might 
cartw t^n a ISng day.’* — HoUnahedt SOI. 

f Taniala con cl rey y con todos,*’ says Sucyro, pucs devia valet 
mucho el hombre que pudo trocar dos vexes el estado de Ingataterra,, y 
disponer de la corOna.'*«-T. 11. 470. ^ 



’ «M am mi‘>i^iee«'''Ml%i^^1heK‘iy^ . < 
<liai m fmee W'Wilu ■''ffr: -lllibdir ^ ' . 

'4imt;‘hif o«Ai mti'Wmxk , 

4iBiguiid|'i bai to' dkig# Mm fifi Hire ’ieOli. 

'^ert^ thlftitobKi, andsut^bcted ita^dtoMniw^;^'' 'EMU ' 
Ooriea die ®fld ii^t reaiA»W7' -widii’ is^[»^ 
ItaistoH ‘die eonse^uenees of «aeh ata itogsgtetott; ' ■ 

Tliat 'prlbce prepared imniediatdly ‘to meet 
ger- He sma^ dpoii the Fmi(dt property af lfetl^ 
AntTfaeip, and other places* His statefe# eatl 

eeptedj ^Mch had enouglibto do ill providing for ita.bvm 
derfeOce, v0ted him 1 120^000 crowns for three years dfSis- 
the expense ^ of a navsl artnatnent: he ^engaged 
Spanish^ Portuguese^ Genoese^ and Easterlings^ fiidps 
as were found at Sluys^ and went to Seeland^ t{|^. lb 
accelerate the preparations which trere malcing at Ani^is 
muiden and at Veere. The lord of Henrik vatii 

Borselen, sailed with eight and tv^^enty great ships from 
Arnemuiden ; andWarwick’s fleet, though strengthen^ 
by tlK* Ptench under the Bastard of Bourbon, fodu^t * 
it not advisable to hazard an action with Mm, but 
hastened to their port in Normandy. Van Borselen 
landed s<nne of Ms people, for he had the' strength of 
Zeeland vdth him, and burnt ten of the enemy's vessels in 
the harbour where they had thought ihemselv^es safo. 

After this victory, Henrik van Borselen sailed fof 
England: where his brother Floris the Bastard landed 
with a body of men one c^^y for recreation, and went 
into Southampton, not knowing that the l^ple erf foat 
town were partisans of Warwick : but they, regarding 
the Burgundians as Ms enemies, ran to arms, set^Up * 
the cry of Warwick and fiercely attacked him. 

He was strong en#ugh to get possession of a part of the 
towh« and ipaintain it, till the foreign traders ^bawrrrr^ * 
in the ri.er interfered, and took Floris and h^B wounded 
people on board their ships. In consequence of* ^s 
affray, Edward punished some of the persons who ^d 

* Sueyro Hays that treaties tcUhis effect were found among the (uqptri 
of prince Edward after hU death. iL 479. 
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bM in it; |iid sent n»m pn ^hom ho oo^ 

rd^ lQ^ .0ecup/ the town. |le o\9o ^s^Etohed 4 s^ua- 
drtH^of^even shl^ to® joi^ the Burgimdianfl.* # 

An Essterlipj; captain^ HansT^oetken by name^ dis^. 
^idied him^df during this season by extricating him^f 
Jfiim a superior force of Warwick's ships ; sinking 
aome^ and bearing away ^others as prizes, la a subse* 
guent action with a fleet of Hollanders freight with salt 
, fnam Bretagne, the English lost fourteen ships/ and the 
Hollanders threw their prisoners into the sea; for which 
barbarity reprisals wd^e made soon afterwards^ when 
weight wissels belonging to the Low Countries fell into 
the hands of , Warwick's people. + Vauder, who^ while 
he openly adhered to one party^ maintained a secret 
inteljljgence with the other, anxiously calculated the 
probabilities of succes^on either side, and thouglit them so 
doubtful, that be desired ratlier to see the dispute settled 
by negotiation than by arms. When Comines from time 
to time uifged him to send away from Calais some 
twenty or thirty servants of AVarwick, as dangerous 
persons, he promised so to do, and continually delayed 
doing it ; till at length, when it was known that War- 
wick's preparations for returning to England, and there 
trying his fortunes, were complete, he told Comines, the 
best advice which could be offered to the duke his mas- 
t6r, if he wished to continue in alliance with England, 
was, to take the opportunity that now presented itself, 
and forward the proposals {or peace which had arrived 
from king Edward. He had been deceived by the 
female agent, whom that king, under this pretext, had 
employed to bring about the defection of his brother 
Clarence.!: 

The fleet which Charli;8 the Bold had sent out was 
^ than the comtaned forces of Warwick and the 

1 Holland, 491, 492. 

moftt aniu»ng writer prides himself not a little 
upon his kno'wli^dge of these intrigues, being the first which he bad ever an 
opportunity of understanding. “ De ces secretes habiUtea ou tromperies/* he 
says. *' iqui »e sont faites en nos contr^es dc de^ a, nVntendtea vous plus 
v^ritablement de nuUe autre personne, au moins de cellos qui sont adveuues 
depuis vingt ans.’* — 1>. 152; ' 


' Oude Chronijeke vai 
+ jHilSyro, 4m 481. 
f^Comines. Bl. This 
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^refeeb Hng; tod it nBt ibe ndcvitb of tbo Seine, 

to attack tl^ if dief would vez^tnre forth. The lettOra 
which Warwick received f#m En^nd aaeared ^hitiir, 
that almost all men Vere in harness^ dooking for bis 
landing daily and hourfy, sojjp wishing his arrival he 
was required to make haste^yea more than haste, al-. 
though he brought no succour with him ; " and he Was 
assured that thousands would join him as sqpn as be 
should land. All this was the ofibr of the common peojdO; 
besides which, the chiefs of the Lancastfian party under* 
took to adventure themsehres, ana aH that they possessed, 
in the cause. Thus encouraged, the earl determined not 
to wait till queen Margaret and her son* could aceom* 
pany him, but to set forth at once with that part of the 
armament which was ready. See," sa^s the chmtiiclor, 
the .work of God ! " he had determined upon putting to 
sea at all hazards, and the night before the pdrpose 
should have been executed, a storm arose, and drove off 
the duke's deet ; some were lost, some driven to Scot* 
land, some to Holland ; Van jporselen with the admiral's 
ship got to the Isle of Walcheren. When the storm 
had thus cleared the Channel of this hostile fleet, the 
Wind hpcatne favourable for Warwick, and he and his 
company arrived without opposition on the Devonshire 
coast, part landing at Dartmouth, part at Plymouth." 

Uncredible it was,” says Speed, to see the eonffff- 
ence of them which came armed to him, who erewhile 
applauded and approved nwne but king Edward.'^ The 
duke of Burgundy had warned the ki^ not only of 
Warwick s preparations, and of his strength, but of the 
course which he intended to steer, and the point whete 
it was liis purpose to land. Edward, however, took no 
measures either tb prevent tffe earl from landing, or for ^ 
giving biih battle before he could collect his jOiff ifgtb, 
but pursued his accustomed sports, in disregard all 
danger; and when the earl, fully furnished on every 
side with his kindred and friends, took his*way toward 
London, where he expected to find more open friendis 
than privy enemies," Edward, even when informed of 
I 2 



the 0f people that to hka ifioeatontly^ 

di4 tesort^'* still reiyil oojiMexttlj upon Mb 
own Ibituoes and the atfen^^h of his kouse^ end wrote 
to Burgundy; nequesting him ohOy to have a vigilant eye 
to the sea^ that Warwick^ might not again effect his 
escape to France. 

:But his summons was not so readily obeyed as the 
great ]diig.maker’s« Of those diat he sent for^ few 
came^ and yet more came than ware willing^ and more 
came willingly fSian wgre l)etrusted.^^ He soon diseo«. 
vared that London was no saf^ place for him, and re<- 
paired towards Nottingham, from thence to act as might 
seem best ; but when Warwick’s brother, marquis Mmu 
tacute, who had got together some 6000 men in £d. 
wardk-f name, instead of joining him there, revolted, fit 
seemed as if the whole nation were declaring against 
him. As soon as this defection was divulged among the 
multitude, it was a world," says the chronicler, to 
see the face of this new world for all the town, and 
all the country adjacent, ^was in a great roar ; in every 
street bonfires were made; in every church the bells 
rung, and songs were sung at every meeting ; and every 
man cried king Henry ! king Henry ! and the echo 
likewise redoubled a Warwick ! a Warwick !" Then, 
indeed, Edward was much abashed ; and w'ben his 
^ials assured him that all the realm was up, in obe- 
liience to a proclamation requiring them to make war 
upon him in king HenryVnarae, as a public enemy, 
he listened to j^he entreaties of his near friends, that he 
should fly over sea to his brother-in-law the duke of 
Burgundy, and there tarry till God and fortune should 
send him better chance. There was little time for de- 
liberation; some of Warwick B power being within less 
thd*M&.v’f a day^s journey of him ; so, with all haste 
posgible, and more jeopardy than it beseemed a prince to 
be he passed the Wash, and came to Lynn, where he 
found an Etfglish ship and two hulks of Holland ready to 
make saiL And being in a marvellous agony, and doubt- 
ing the mutability of the townsmen, he went on hoard 
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M9 lMf 0 tfaar€l«|Wi^tei', the tlord Settles, mid Btter 
Ms fa^Tittty 4^eBd(B, wittKBxt hag 6]^ bagiga^; without dolhi. 
^ck or nuul, and, perchailce, say« Hall> With a* great 
purse and little treasilFe, for*he nor hit had fio Msure 
to provide acoor^ng to thd% degrees and estates. Hast, 
ings, the lord chamberlain, w^s the last who embarked, 
having first exhorted those who of necessity were left 
behind, that they should openly show theipselves as 
friends to the adverse party, for their own safegiitrd, 
but continue true in their hearts to ^Ing Edward ; a 
lesson which might hafe been spared, for upion thkt 
principle high and low* acted on both sides, wMbri occa^ 
skm c^ed for such dissimulation. # 

About 300 persons * took flight with him in these 
vessels ; having no furniture gf apptirel, or other ne- 
cessary things with them, saving apparel for war, ami 
ittot knowing whither they were hound, so it were only 
to some port within the duke of Burgundy’s dominions.” 
It was now Edward’s fortune to have some little expe^ 
rience of the evils which the 4 |i 8 pute with the Easterlings 
brought on while Warwick w’as high-admiral, occasioned 
to his seafaring subjects. Some seven or eight of their 
gallant sldps were at that time cruising in those seas: 
they espied him, and gave him chase. They were at 
war both with France and England, and had cruised 
that season with great success, so as to make themsdTves 
much dreaded * by tlie English. Happily for Edward, 
the vessel in which he had embarked was a good sailer, 
and he was nearer the Dutch coast than |he enemy when 
they got sight of him, and, running into the Texei, cast an- 
chor near what was then the harbour of the town Of Alk- 
maer. They could not enter during the ebb. The Easter- 
lings held on in'^ursuit, andT approached as near as their^ 
great ^hioi could come allow r^ter, meaning at to 

take possession of their prey. It happened, howevpr*that 

* CominiM, and rlie English chroniclers after hhn, Gny from 7C0 to^OO. I 
ioDow the Dutch chronicle, ^8 giving a more Uhcly ftailbttent, and ai an 
this point better auUiuriiy. 

t ** Estoieni fbrttramte dei Anglois, et non sans chuhc, car Us sont bong 
combattana, et leur avoient pon^ grand dommage oette ann^e la, et priG 
pltigteurs navirefl.*^ — Comines, 157. 
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the knrd liedhryk ran Groythuy|en^ dieti gtadthonder 
of HoBimd^ Friesland, find Zeeland, ivaa at that tln^ in 
Alktim’^ ; «nd he having,eby his pit^pt proteetieaflr, 
sa^ the kin# ft-om captivity, i*eceived him as becathe 
his Tank, and taking hin\ first to visit the relics of 
Stk Adall^rt and other ](^ngllsh saints at the abbey of 
Egmont, escorted him through Haarlem, Noordwyck, and 
Leyden the Hague.* 

€^ne of Warwick’s first acts, after he found himself 
master of the Singdoip, was to repay the sums with 
which the king of France had» assisted him : but the 
“khip, wW:h his messengers and the money on board, was 
taken by the Basterlings, and they sent their prisoner 
and his papers to the duke of Burgundy, who by this 
meann^tVcame fiilly informed of the plans which had 
been concerted for his destruction. t This prompt re- 
payment, though the money had been intercepted} 
evinced the fidelity with which Warwick designed to 
fulfil his engagements ; and Louis manifested a corre- 
sponding disposition, by gp'ing orders that the nobles, 
clergy, and inhabitants of Paris should make processions 
in honour of God and the Virgin Mary, and continue 
them for three days, laying aside all other business 
whatsoever, in thanksgiving for the great victory which 
Henry of Lancaster, king of England, had obtained over 
tlielearl of March, who, by support of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, had for a long time usurped his throne ; and 
also in thanksgiving for the happy iK?ace and good un- 
derstanding tha^t now subsisted between himself and the 
king of England. Processions on this occasion were 
performed in all the principal towns of France.J The 
great object of Louis XI. was to make England subser- 
^vient to his i^olicy, and by* its aid togfatify his hatred 
of Ctewfe the Bold, and .accomplish his views of ag- 
grandisement at that enemy's expense. But the asser- 
tion 4hat Burgundy had been the support of the house 

V 

* Chronijefce van Holland, 492. Coroines, 157—160. Hall, 284. Ho- 
linsh^d, 297. 

f Cbron'jcke van Holland, 492. 

X Caiitiuuatiou of Monetrclot, au. 106. 
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of York waa falaa evil) to absurdit]}. Charks^ though h« 
had married a daughter of that houae^ was> by bis mo^ 
tber^ of red rose liue> aod he had inherited s^roug 
prepossessiona in fgyoujK^ d^at illustriouii branch of the 
Plantagenets^ from ivhich greatest men of the pre. 
ceding generation had sprung^ When he heard that 
!^ward had landed as a fugitive upon bis coasts Comines 
says he would much rather have heard of ]^s death. 
He was not, however, led by this feeling to any act un- 
becoming his station or himself. ^Edwaiid, by orders, 
was entertained, as he had been first received, as his 
brother-in-law, and as ap exiled king ; at the same time, 
knowing of how great importance it was ^ his subjects 
to be at peace with England, and how little it concerned 
them whether the house of York or Uancasterjy^re in 
possession of the throne, he seift Comines to Calais to 
negotiate for a renewal, or rather a continuation, of the 
treaty between the two countries.* 

Hostilities had commenced from Calais as soon as 
Warwick had sent the tidingi^of his success there, and at 
the Harne time a reinforcement of some 400 men* They 
lu^e an inroad into the Boulonnois ; in return for which. 
Coming had despatched orders to seize all English 
merchants and merchandise at Gravelines. Hitherto he 
had at all times entered Calais confidently, without a 
safe-conduct ; relying not more upon his acquaintafldb 
with the persons in authority there, than upon the ho- 
nour of the English, to which he bears honourable tes- 
timony ; hut upon this occasion he thou^it it necessary 
to provide liimsclf with all j>ossible securities. Ac- 
cordingly, he informed the duke of his apprehensions, 
and the duke sent him his signet, requiring him to pro- 
ceed on his mission, and assuming him that, if he were ar- 
rested, he should be ransomed^ — an assuranc^llBi^^ch 
he seemed to place no great reliance, as knowing that 
Charles cared little to what danger he might expo^ lany 
of his servants. But Comines thought it better to rely 
upon the good faith of his enemies (if such they were to 

* Coniines, IfiO. 
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to Vaii^lar foi* nt eai^cojEtdact^ i^io in ibe 

that he might Center as he had ever befotre 
done. There ^/ame, however, no6ie to motet and wekome 
himy as they had been ^ wont: Irhite crosses, the 
hddjge of France, met ,* his eyes ; songs celebrating 
the confederacy between Warwick and the king of 
France rpsounded in his ears ; Vaucler himself wore in 
M«* bonnet the ragged staff, and whosoever had not that 
badge of the NOvils infold, had it in cloth. He was 
told, that the revolution in Enj^land had not been known 
s^in Calais a quarter of an hour before every one had put 
himself in thisdi very . Comines observes, tliat he never tiE 
then felt the instability of human affairs ; and he no- 
iiced^j^pjsen dinifig with Vaucler, that the persons whom 
he had always regarded as most attached to king Ed- 
ward, were now the most outrageous in their expressions 
of joy at his expulsion. He was then a young man, 
little experienced in state practices ; but he had already 
learnt the art of dissimnl^ion, and, though he had re- 
ceived certain information that Edward was safe in Hol- 
land, made no scruple of assuring the guests that he was 
dead ; but whether he were or not, he said, the treaties 
which the duke his master had inadl were not with Ed- 
ward IV., but with the king and realm of England; and 
tlrese words had been advisedly used in framing them, 
that they might hold good whatever king might reign, and 
whatever mutations might tal» place in that kingdom. So 
it was agreed, tjiat these treaties should continue in force ; 
and though the merchants had received intimation that it 
was Comines who iiad advised the seizure of the goods 
in Gravelines, and for that reason would fain have had 
him arrested, he conducted his business so well as to 
' adjfitotiliVt cause of disp.^te. There had been an old 
agreement with the house of Burgundy, that tlie garrison 
of Calais, in<^case of need, might carry off cattle within 
a certain district, paying for them a just price. That 
price now was paid for what had been taken in the last 
inroad ; and the merchants themselves, that their staple 



i^i^t not, he lased all |betr tsfiiiam to 

tlief tlie object wIiSeh Coimoec was cent tUape* • 
wac of the utmoit import^e *to Charlee the 
lamMhed just taken from him Amiens ftujl 3t. Quentin^ 
and if a serious attack had bgen made upon him. by the 
English at the same time^ the |irorst consequences might 
have been apprehended.^ 

Charles^ therefore^ had now no cause of ani^ty from 
England ; yet he had some difficulty how to act betwe^ 
two parties^ to both which^ settjpg aside political con- 
sidmrations and personal de^ngs^ he was in some degree 
bound in honour. The; duke of Somerset, his kensman^ 
as of Lancastrian blood, was a refugee^ at his court, 
and was espousing there, with all his influence, the 
cause of king Henry, when Edward »ame toj^bro* 
ther-in-law at St. Pol, and told tflm what invitation^ he 
had from his friends in England, and besought him as 
the husband of his sister, and as his brother in the order 
of the (barter, not to desert, but aid him in the recovery 
of his rightful throne. Bot^^had their adherents about 
them ; and there was a danger that their, inveterate ha^ 
tred of each other might break out ipto open hostilities, 
even ^ lieu both were sup^iliants. Charles, therefore, 
for his own sake, desired to be »id of both; and this 
he effected with sufficient impartiality, though not by 
holding an open and honourable course. Indeed, e<it^ 
in the best ages of chivalry, any consistent principle of 
honour was almost as rara as the virtue of humanity ; 
and, at this time, the avowed maxims o^the great were 
such as might justify any practices, however unworthy 
or nefarious. He publicly assisted Somerset with means, 
and secretly covenanted with him to act against War- 
wick, whenever Opportunity ^ight be favourable. Yet 
Somer set smd Warwick were jftensibly reconqJggiii?i^>^is^ 
time, and acting in the same cause ; and )[])harles had 
written “ lovingly’' to Warwick, saying, that, as hdwas 
himself of the Lancastrian stock, he was by nature 
obliged as well as by alliance bound to support, honour, 

* Cofi^ines, 
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bxmI dofe^ ^t nobjo house b<^ woid ai»d deed^ 
all manner of persona and estates ; flattering 
terms and gloslng words/'£ relating to Warwkk him* 
sdf, were addod, which/' sayo Hall, think neilher 
the duke inwardly ininde^ nor the earl outwardly be» 
U^ed.*' Further to coi^rm these protestations, he de-» 
dared that he would give Edward no assistance, and 
forbade all persons from engaging in his service ; but 
Edward received a private intimation that the duke 
found it necessary to ^consult his own safety by thus 
conforming to the times : ancb when Somerset and his 
.•foUoweri had joyfully taken thei^ departure for England, 
the duke secrajly put Edward in possession of 50,000 
florins of the cross of St. Andrew ; lent him three or 
four which lie gave orders for equipping in Veere. 
being “ a port free forSll men ; and covertly hired for 
him fourteen Easterling vessels, well appointed, taking 
bond of them to serve truly till he was landed, and for 
fifteen days afterwards.*’ The Easterlings gladly engaged 
in this service, regarding ^^arwick as their enemy, and 
trusting that, if Edward recovered the kingdom, they 
should, for the help which they had thus afforded, the 
sooner come to a concord and peace, and obtain the re* 
stitution of those franchises which they claimed in Eng- 
land.” * They were not deceived in this ; one of the 
first acts of Edward’s government, after his restoration, 
was to conclude a perpetual peace with the Hanse 
Towns, t » 

1471 ctyisidered himself now safe on the side of 

’ England ; let whatsoever king might reign, he was the 
friend and ally of the government for the time being; 
and having acted bountifully to both parties, he believed 
^ that on both sides there mtist be a friendly feeling to* 
wa*^s4ijfi(j. The aid wli^ch he had given to Edward 
was, though, secret, very considerable, considering the cir* 
cum^tances;^, and so far worthy of the character which 

* Hall, SSO. 990. Comines, 167—369. HoUnshed, 303. 

f WS. ftymer, xi. 739. 

} “ Ce 9ccouT$ iUt tr6$.grand scion le temps.’* — ComtlnffSt 169. 
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h^ hod of Jx^ding 4a o^otidomf all pckiet$ 

of. hie time, f Edurard, ^^ bjiag thae fimii^ed^ 

thought oothiug more p8in^il and wfietched th^;the 
tarrying of one day longer^ nor notihinga niore to be 
deidred dian with all oeleritg to sail toward bis bwn 
country.” But his patience was put to some trial ; fbr, 
having embarked at Flushings he remained aboard nine 
weary days before the wind ‘^turned meet^for his 
journey:'* when once it came about, he hoisted sail, d#- 
reeling his course straight over t^ the cdhst of Norfblk. 
The next day Iwought thttn to Cromer, in the evening; 
and he sent sir Robert jDhamberlaine, sir Gilbort De-- 
benham, and some others, ashore, to disaover how the 
people were affected. They returned witli information 
that there was no surety for him to land there, Ji^use 
of the good order which Warwick and Oxford had 
especially taken in that country to resist him; the 
duke of Norfolk, and all of whom any suspicion was 
felt, having been sent for to London, by letters of privy 
seal, and either committed to^afe keeping or else com* 
polled to give security for their loyal demeanour toward 
king Henry. Yet his agents had been well received by 
their fni^iids, and entertained with good cheer. The 
feeling of passionate attachment to either house seemed 
to be worn out among the people : they were weary of 
changes, and wished to be at rest under a settled gb-* 
vernment. Edward, finding such poor encouragement, 
proceeded to the north. Jk storm arose that night, and 
continued the two following days ; on second of 
which, his fleet was scattered, so that, of necessity, they 
“Were driven to land separately, each where they could, 
lest they should be cast away. Edward*s force amounted to 
about 2000 able ftien-at-arraf, besides mariners. In his 
own sh'p some 500 of these were embarfcftili^wllh 
one of the most faithful of his friends, the#lord Has- 
tings. They found themselves off the mouth of Jthe 

« 

* At his marriage with the English princess, the old chronicle says, “ aUe 
de heeren ende princen gaven ghetuyghenisse ende seyden, dat gheen. 
keyset, coninck oKe prince in Christenrijek cn ware te ghehjeken hertoghe 
Kaerle, m eete, glorie ende moghentheyl^* 
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Humber ; and, putting up that f feumy, landed ms ‘iHfe 
HolderneBS at ^Ravenapuigh, *^the very jpUcfe 

udiejre Bblingbroke landed^ when he came to depHl^ 
Biehard II. e£ the crown, atidrto usurp it for himself: 
so fatal was that spot to ^the Flantagenets^ first of the 
ope and then of the otl>er line.* 

His brother Ridiard, with 300 men^ landed about 
four m^es distant; and earl Rivers, with some 
higher up the- river, at Paul ; the rest here and there, 
where they coMd, jef none so remote from the poor 
.village in which the lang tooiK up his hard lodging for 
the ni^ht, but that they jointyl him on the following 
(lay. Some r/ho had light horses rode about ^^to see if^ 
by any persuasion, the rustical and uplandish people 
migb4^e allured to take king Edward’s part, and wear 
harness in his quarrel ; but they came back on the mor- 
row, making relation that all the towns roundabout 
were permanent and stiff on the part of king Henry, 
and could not be removed, and that it was but folly 
further to solicit them ; for when they were moved onjiis 
behalf, not a man durst speak for fear of Warwick ; ** 
yet, in respect of the good-will that many of them 
had borne to his father, they could be content that he 
should enjoy his due inheritance of the duchy of York/* 
That right they could clearly understand ; but the right 
"bf succession to the crown was a neck-question, too 
high and too perilous for them. They would not help, 
yet as little did they wish to hurt him ; so they let him 
pass till they should understand more of his meaning. 
When Edward had digested this unpalatable intelli- 
gence, he accommodated himself to it ; and, instead of 
reclaiming the crown, publicly declared that he required 
only tlie duchy of York. ** Deeming Sll artifices allow- 
* allfe (Pid '531 his life and^. his crown were at stake, he 
produced the letter and seal of the earl of Northum- 
berland, which he persuaded the easily deluded people 
were sent fdr his safe-conduct, when he was invited to 
come and take possession of the duchy ; and this dissi- 
HaU.SSO. HoUn6hed,m 



HHdadon in md 4 have csmeiiBd far^ lliat its 
pl^e^ he i^Todaimed hing Hen^ himadf, aiid were 
an ostrich feather^ which ilas Edward tfa« prince of 
Wales’s livery. * It 1$ almost incredible/’ says the 
honest chronicler of thete wirs^ see what effect 
this new imagination^ althmigh it were but feigned^ 
sorted and took imipediateiy upon the hrst opening : 
such a power hath justice ever amongst all xoen/* 
When it was Mown abl’oad that king Edward's desilh 
was farther from nothing than frjp the Coveting of the 
kingdom^ and that he no earthly prolnotion dedred be« 
fore his just patrimony ^nd lineal inheritance^ afl men^ 
moved with mercy and compassion^ began>»out of hand^ 
either to favour him, or not to resist him, so that he 
might obtain his duchy.” He, when^he haisrfisnnd 
these means to pacify men’s minds and to reoon« 
cile their hearts,’’ determined to make for York, instead 
of proceeding straight for London ; because he appre- 
h^ided that, when he went to cross the Humber, it would 
be thought he had withdraw^} himself to the sea for 
fear, and that such a rumour would lightly be spread, tO 
the hinderance of his whole cause. ^This answered so 
well, M^cause it seemed to confirm his declaration, 
that a force of 6’000 or 7000 men, who had been col- 
lected in divers places, chiefly by a priest, and a gentle-^ 
man named Martin de la Mere, instead of offering any 
resistance, with which intent they had been raised, 
took occasion to assist him ; ” and he advanced to 
Beverley, in the direct line for York. F]|pm thence he 
sent to Kingston-upon-Hull, requiring the people to 
receive him there also ; but the ruling party were pre- 
dominant there, and they refused him admittance in 
any wise.t ^ * 

Warwick’s brother, Montac^, who was staliM%^d*%t 
Pomfrei with a great number of soldiers^ wa^ in- 
structed with all speed to attack Edward, if hc^was strong 
enough ; or else to keep the passages, and stay him 
from advancing,*’ till Warwick himself, who was col- 
* Speed. 682. f Hall. 891. HoUnehed. m. 
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lum/ It is doubtful to which Montomte was 

nr if to cither : ior, ibough great eompantos were 
a«aetob]ed> tliry kept out of sight the king's march^ 
told allowed him to pass puietiy; Their force was 
saipeiior to his; but tjaere were many reasons which 
made them stand aloof: a belief that his claim to the 
duchy yras lawful ; a doubt whether his claim to the 
efown^ though not as yet avolhed^ might not be weO 
founded also ^ anf4 y^hat to them was of greater im* 
portance^ successf^. They knew, also,” ^ays Ho- 
linehed^ that not only he himself, but likewise his 
company, ware minded to sell their lives dearfy, before 
they would shrink an inch from any that was to en- 
coutrta^-'them ; *and it may be that divers of the cap- 
tains, although outwardly they showed to be against 
him, yet in heart they bore him right good will/' By 
this Montacute had written to all the towns of York- 
diire, and to the city also, commanding all men, on the 
king’s behalf, to be ready in harness, and to shut their 
gates against the king’s enemies.” He nevertheless 
proceeded, without let or hinderance, till, when he was 
within tliree miles of York, the recorder, Thomas 
Colliers, and other deputies, came to him with word 
from the citizens that they were armed to defend their 
'gites, and earnestly admonished him not to approach 
nearer. The message was not delivered in a lukewarm 
spirit, nor by one of questisnable fidelity ; and Edward 
was not a little troubled by it, for he had to choose be- 
tween two chances, both hi^ly perilous. Should he 
turn back, ^^he feared lest the rural and common peo- 
ple> for covetousness of prey and spoil, should fall on 
him,” as one that was Uldng fiiglft ; if he should 
jifuceidts-then might thf .citizens of York issue out with 
all, their power, and suddenly circiimvent and take 
him.*' He determined, however, to go forward ; but 
not with tomy nor with weapon ; lowly language and 
gentle entreaties were the instruments ^at served his 
purpose best. So, with fair words and flattering speech. 



r^efttfid bk f hs sought oidy to ^ 
tmet the dundiy^ Ms old ioheritanee ; and he {protested 
Ihflt if, by means of the ^tiaens of York, he might 
recorer iV so great a hei^fit should never 4e by him tofh. 
gotten. Having thus dismisi|pd the messengerSi he fol- 
lowed them widi such good spee^, that he was at the gates 
almost as soon as they. The citisens, influenoed by his 
answer, and by his appearance, were much giitlgated 
and cooled/* parleyed with him from the walls, aUd 
assured him mat, if he would ^ithotft delay convey 
himself to some other place, he should have no hurt ; 

but he gently speaking to aH men, and espefiaHy to 
such as were aldermen, whom he called worshipful, and 
by their proper names them saluted/* entreated that, 
by their friendly permission, he might entaim^ his 
own town, from which he had bSth his name and dde. 
All the whole day was consumed in doubtful communi- 
cation and earnest interlocution/' But at lengdi the 
citizens, partly won by his fair words, and partly by 
hope of his large promises, ^11 to this pact, that if he 
would swear to entertain his citizens of York after a 
gentle sort, and hereafter to be obedient and faithful to 
king Henry, they would receive him into their city, 
and aid and comfort him with money.** • 

Oaths never yet impeded an ambitious man. Th^ 
duke of York, as he now called himself, and as fhe 
citizens called him, presented himself the next morning at 
the gate. A priest was im^adiness there to say mass ; 
and he, at that mass, receiving the bodyaof our biased 
Saviour," solemnly swore to what had been agreed, 
when it was far unlike that he intended to observe the 
oath ; and all men afterward evidently perceived thpt 
he h>ok no more f^dy or diligence for any one eart^^ 
thing, than he did to persecut^ing Henry, audst^ 
him of ms kingdom." And nere the Engli^ c]^rom« 
clers remark, that this solemn and wilful beijury did 
not pass unpunished, for the sins of the father were 
visited upon the children ; and no family ever more hea- 

* Hall,S9S. HQhn8hed,304,S05. 
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he «et i g^pffitMm hi the leHy I»n|#^ 
iMittf^auifit hhn» And ikmi^ hf Ami»j»^ 
gAihereOA fprfet halt ^Motita^ alkmodi 
he iK^f^ed iQor London^ le pm mmateilhi 
vhf (ho^^g^ whhhi mr miles of his camp* The 

im own mm as much as he was liwseif 
and hy liis inaction at tMl^fclcal tim 
Affras thought to i^ave done Edward as gtoim service as if 
W had joined him with his sariny. Yet Bd#ard was 
joined hy few till he drew near^Nottingham, where m 
lYiUiam Pavr^ sir James Harrington^ sur Thomas 
fioigh^ and sir Thomas Montgomery, came to him with 
their<^!p*^nd8 ahd dependants. They added to him 
greater strength than any army which they cotdd have 
raised, hy declaring that they wohld serve no man but 
a king: upon this encouragement, he reassumed the 
litte, and, casting away all dissemblance, issned his 
roytf prodamation — not more to the shame and do^ 
lour” of the citisens of York, who then perceived Immw 
ggoasly they had been deluded, than to the comfort of 
those who, either from the spirit of party, or from A 
dear conviction of its justice, were attached to the Yoikite 
cause. The white rose thus having bloomed, the red 
Ousting its leaves, all flocked to Edward, whose train, as 
ho pRSsed/' says Speed, ^^was like a nver that in the 
irUffiniag is ever increas^ with new springs.” He eu* 
j^udonron Holy Thursday, the Lancastrians, in 
t^r dismay, making no attempt to resist him, so that 
the gAtes Vfere open ; and Henry, who in the momiag 
had baeu paraded as king through the streets of his 
^^itsL foimd himself helbre night prisoner in Ed^ 
^^Wanwis. This eq^ordiWy success, i^ainst all 
war V •, Comines says, was accounted 

drcumecanoes. Above 2000 Ymfirites had 
^ thewdlA 
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dreaded by the other party, wBo pre>bably oirer.* 
osfimatied them ; and ii|Hiherst|e^^ to tlieiir 

cause by popular lei^ug, the« strongly eaxdtM In iavoar , 
of il&dward 8 queen, friio, nowaherq^ in sanetuBry^ irnd 
recently been delivered of a son. The Second csuae 
which Oomii^ indicates was, that Edward oiye^hQiaiiy 
debts in LoiMn, and the merchants to whom be 4^08 
indebted wem greatly intereste^^ in h& success. The 
third wa^, that a youngs and handsome and licendous 
king, who had courted the women within his sfih^ Or 
his reach for widely different purposes, ^found sealOhs 
partisans in them at this critical hour, and they incited 
all whom they could influence appw in lidiwllehdf. 
Each of these causes had, no doubt, its eflectj^ hut 
the truth is, that that revolution, like aH sudi rtmu 
lutions, was the effect of audacity on the otie side, and 
irresolution and timidity on the other. When it was 
known that Clarence had Iprsaken his fatlier-imJaiT, 
Warwick, and joined the king his brother, such a 
fear,*' says Hall, ^^rose suddenly among the citlaen^ 
that thty were driven to their wits' ends, not knowing 
either what to do or to say ; hut at die last very fear 
compelled them to take king Edward's part.''* 

When Clarence sent by some of his friends to Warwick 
excuses for liis own conduct, and exhortations that the 
emrl would come to some gl>od accord with king Edwmrd 
u^ile he might, the king-maker returr^d this r^ly, 
^^^at he would liever be always like himself, ^an bite 
a false and perjured duke j and that he was fully deleru 
mined never to cease from the contest till he had ehber 
lost his own life, br utterly extinguished and put uni^^ 
bis enemies/’ In that determj^ftion he marchiU against 
the king, and the battle of Barnet was fougl/t : ip 
battle king appears to have shown mdre militftry 
skill thmi his great opponent. The aedd^tS' of war, 
and of the weather were in the king’s favour ; mid 

• Holin«1i«d, S05--811. Speed, 082. 
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Warwick, the . last df those gr^| barons who we^ 
powerihl enough to en^al the. sovereign and transfer 
the crown, came to that eni which, when the day went 
against him, Bte sought, and which, probably for him<- 
sAi and certainly for the ngition, was the best that could 
have befallen him. Mter so many strange fortunes 
and perilous chances by him escaped, deatli did for 
him one I thing that life could not do ; for by death he 
haS rest, peace, quietness, and tranquilly, whiclt his 
life ever abhorreft, and ^puld not suffer nor abide.” * The 
battle of Tewkesbury soon fdlowed, and the fruits of 
victory ^ere secured to Edward, by the murder, in his 
presence, of the prince of Wales, who had been brought 
before him as a prisoner, upon the king's promise that 
his life^Jould be save^l. The bitterness of that murder, 
it has been properly observed, some of the actors, in their 
latter days, tasted and assayed by the very rod of jus- 
tice and punishment of (iod.”t 

Edward ordered three days' thanksgiving for his final 
success, and following up^that success with just such 
measures as his enemies would have taken had the vic- 
tory fallen to their part, he visited the towns and places 
where the Lancastrians had first assembled, and there, 
to the pain and punishment of no small number,” 
provided for his owui security. All opposition within 
the kingdom was effectually put clown ; but an alarm 
reached him from the sea. Warwick had appointed his 
kinsman, Thomas Nevil, the^astard son of Thomas lord 
FalconbridgCjC his vice-admiral ; and, in expectation of 
maintaining the ascendency which he then held, charged 
him so to keep the seas, and especially the passage be- 
tween Dover and Calais, as that none of the Yorkites 
should escape untaken 5r undrowri^d.” The bastard 
is (iesTSTted as being, his evil conditions, such an 
apt pprsor^ that a more meetcr could not be chosen 
to Ifet all the world in a broil, much more easily tlien 
might he put this realm on an ill hazard.” lJ]>on War- 
wick's fall, the boldest course seemed to him the best : 

* Hall, 2b7. t Idem. 
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he robbed both oi Ihe sea and^the land, as well his 
enemies as his friends;*! an^ sooii becoming notorious for 
his piracies, a great numl^r of sailors came to him 
from all parts of the €and, and many lawless people, 
and not a few who are callod traitors, and who, in the 
ruin which was brought upoif them by the utter over- 
throw of the Lancastrian family, had become desperate* 
Calais was still open to him ; and having gc* together 
a great navy, and no inconsiderable means, by the 
prizes which he had taken from all nations, and espo* 
cially from the Portuguez\he resolved upon an enterprise 
which, though in regard to his own character and to 
that of the men whom he had assemblftl, it may de- 
servedly have been called mischievous^ and wicked, as 
well as great, was nevertheles% not unwortlfJT^f his 
name and paternal line, lie sailed for the Thames: 
many Kentish men were willing to afssist him, others were 
forced either to jo im, or aia him with their substance 
mC '»oney ; and having collected some 1 6,000 or 17.-000 May 
men, he brought his shijm to Black wall, and eight 1‘2. 
days only after the battle of Tewkesbury, appeared with 
his army before Ijondon. Henry was then living; and 
the Bu^ taid demanded admission in his name, proclaim- 
ing his intention to deliver him from the Tower, restore 
him to his royal dignity, and, leading him through.th'v 
city, to march forthwith against Kdward, whose de- 
struction he and his people vowed to pursue *^‘with all 
their uttermost endeavours^’* Fear was then the moving 
principle by which the mayor and aldeAnen were ac- 
tuated ; and being more afraid of a victorious king than 
of such a force as this adventurer had brought together, 
they refused to admit him or^any of bis company *, aiid^^y 
despatched advice to Edward, who was then at Coventjjjp* ' 

Inn le'liately Kdward sent#»if 1.000 of lUP' choicest 
soldiers he had about him’* to the succours of thejm^or 
and aldermen, that they might be enabled (p resist ^is 
enemy, till he could get together such an army as was 
thought necessary ; for he was far from regarding such 

* Fabyan, 662. Hall, 301. Holmshcd, 321. 
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an enemy mtb eontlmpL The^keen and hasinfanjfc 
diildi!eH were thought pot ^ be in Tery good safeguard^ 
considering the evil di^ositions of many within the 
city, who, tbr tlie favour thej had borne to Warwick, 
and for their desire to be ^partakers of the spoil, cared 
not if the Bastard mighf have attained to his full pur- 
pose and wished intent/’ Falconbridge, meantime^ 
finding dkat neither by persuasion nor threats he could 
obtain entrance, marched witli his whole ]and foree to. 
wards Kingston, leavinf; his ships between St. Catherine’s 
i^d Black wall, near Ratcliff. His declared intention 
was to spoil and destroy Westminster, and the suburbs 
of that city,‘^and then to assault the city, and take 
vengeance upon^ those who had refused to admit him. 
But was on way, be was advertised that 

Edward was preparing to march against him, with all 
tlie great lords of the realm, and a larger army than he 
had ever brought into the field before. The Bastard 
saw that if he crossed the river there was danger of 
his being surrounded ; shd tliat if, in the present 
state of his army, Edward could force him to a battle, 
his destruction would he inevitable ; he knew also that 
tliere was no means of escape but by his ships ; and that, 
while he was within reach of them, he was safe. So, 
«wi^h' a resolution as prompt and as brave as the crisis 
required, lie turned back, and mustered his people in St. 
George’s Fields. Whatsoever the outward words of these 
men might be, their inwIVd cogitations,” «ays Hall, 
were only Wope of spoil, and desire to rob and kill ; ” 
and their purpose was to carry the city by assault if 
they could, and, putting it to the sack, bear off the 
plunder in their ships. 

^ With this view, they landed some pieces of artillery, 
and ** pSifimted them the water-side, right over 

against the city, and there they shot off lustily, to 
anhby the citizens as much as possible.” The citizens, 
on the other hand, brought their great artillery to hear, 
— greater no doubt and more, — and with violent shot 
thereof, so galled them that they were driven even from 
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tlieit own ordn&noe, Falconbti^ge was not so inexpert 

a soldier as to have expect^ mare from this mode of 
attack than that it might oecupy the a^ention of th# 
Londoners^ and serve aft a diversion, while more serious 
attempts were made. He llhded about 3000 men on 
the Middlesex side, with ordeA to form them close into 
two bodies, the one to attack Aldgate, ihe other 
Bishopsgate, while another part of his army v^re to |et 
fire to the bridge, and open a passage^there. London 
Bridge had suffered no such fieftce assault since the re- 
pulse of Olaf : about sixty of the houses ther^n were 
consumed ; hut this avihled the assailants nothing ; for 
the citizens had planted cannon at the furtfier end, which 
commanded the passage. The magistrates and other 
worshipful citizens were in goo4 array, and SSff man 
'^appointed and bestowed where he was thought needfuL^' 
The earl of Essex, and many knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen, with their friends and servants, came to aid 
the ci^dzens, taking great pains/* says Holinshed, 
place them in order for th^ defence of the gates and 
walls, and furthermore devised how and in what sort, 
they might sally forth upon their Enemies to destroy 
them ,* <aid surely by the intermingling of such gentle- 
men and lords’ servants in every part with the citizens 
they were greatly encouraged/* , » 

Yet the rebels, as they are called, bore themselves 
stoutly/* especially the Essex men.* Under a captain of 
the Bastard’s, by name Spiring, they won the bulwarks 
at Aldgate, and drove the citizens ba8k within the 
portcullis ; a handful of them had entered in pursuit 
when the portcullis was let fall : some were killed by it, 
and others, who, were thus^shutin, and cut off from 
aid, were presently dispatched. They continued 
assault tho gate, endeavourir^'cS burn it ; airtTguns and 
bows were well plied on both sides, the boi^* being used 
with more effect than the fire-arms. At leugth RoBert 
Basset, the alderman, who had been appointed to com- 
mand at this point, and Ursewick, the recorder, both 
* “ Harncesed in theit wives* cheeseclouts,** sqjs Hall • 
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well armed in strong jaclcs/’ ordeifet^ tlie portcullis to tie 
raised, and sallied out witli ra good body of the citize&si 
f!he rebels, j^ing thus unexpectedly attacked, Wf'ere 
driven back to St. Botolph’s chuk^h ; and at that moment 
earl Rivers, with some 40^ or 500 men, well appareHed 
for war, issued at the ^postern by the Tower, and 
** mightily laid upon them. And first he plagued them 
wifh the*^ swift and thick flight of his arrows, and after 
joined with then* hand-strokes.” But they had lost 
heart now, and were pxll to the^out, and pursued, first 
to Mile^End, and from thence some unto Poplar, some 
to Stratford and Stepney, and' in manner each way 
forth about that part of the city, the chase being fol- 
lowed for two miles in length/* The Essex men dis- 
perse(t*1!n their flight,t‘'and each made the best of his 
way home; the others fled to the water-side, and, 
getting to their ships, crossed the river, and joined the 
great body of their companions. When the news of 
their defeat was known, their fellows, who were assault- 
ing Bishopsgate, retired alfeb. In these attacks, and in 
their flight, about 700 of the insurgents were slain. 
There were fires burning, all at once, at Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, and on the bridge ; but when the Bas- 
tard, who directed in person the attack against the 
Abridge, learnt the ill success of his detachments, he also 
withdrew ; and the alderman, Ralph Josselin, who com- 
manded there, and whose^ hardy manhood,” the 
chronicler says, is not to be passed in silence,” sallied 
after him, fohowed the pursuit along the water-side, 
till they came beyond Ratcliff, and slew and took very 
many/* Yet Falconbridge gathered together ajs many 
of his broken troops as he could, encamped on Black- 
and remained there three days, in the hope that 
some forTteiate event occur, of which he might 

take advantage. When it was known that king Edward 
was comings with a right puissant army,” he durst no 
longer abide. His land forces consulted their own 
safety by timely dispersion : the soldiers from (Calais 
returned thither with all speed; and he, with his 
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HQfttiners^ and sudi |iil chose a piiiticat life^ got to ship;. 
boards and sailed down the^riv^^ and fortified himsdf 
at Sandwich.* 

Only five days after^^he retreat of ttfs enterprising 
leader horn. Blackheath, Hinry VI. died, happily for 
himself, whose life would henceforth only have been a 
continued martyrdom, but so opportunely for the house 
of York that his death has been accounted anaong their 
crimes. Whether it was brought about by violence,* or 
by grief acting upon an enfeebletbfi'amdl is, and probably 
will for ever remain, unftertain. Falconbridge’s attempt 
had shown that there would always be danger ^hile this 
poor king lived; but, on the other hanti, the resolute 
resistance which the Londoners had opposed to one who 
presented himself in Henry *s ^ame, evince^-allat the 
Lancastrian party in the metropolis was effectually 
subdued. The crime was needless, even upon their own 
views of policy. Had they deemed it necessary for their 
own security, it would have been committed without re- 
morse. The spirit of the age, and the dieadful neces- 
sity of liis situation excused the merciless acts of Edward 
to himself : hut if he had been by nature capable of any 
generoiTs impulse or virtuous feeling, he would not have 
detained the dethroned, widowed, and childless Mar- 
garet as a ])risoner, till he had obtained a large ransoii) 
from her fatlier. 

The host which Edward had raised was indeed a for- 
midable one : he entered London with .S0,0()0 men, and, 
halting there for one day only, went with^iis whole army 
towards Canterbury. The rapidity of his movements, 
and the force with which he moved, show how highly 
he rated the ability and the daring spirit of Falcon- 
bridge : the Bastard, on his part, well understood E^ 
ward’ ’ character, and his comparati^ weakness. 
He had seven and forty ships under his command ip Sand- 
wich harbour ; these were better means for ncgotiiftion 
than for maintaining a contest which, when he com- 
menced his enterprise, seemed an equal one, but was 

* Holinshed, S2^Sii. 
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now itoperate^. He offerA^ therefore^ npon m 

ami^anee of foi^ hiiy self and all who were with 

him^ to deliver np the town and the fleet. This offer, 

mpon great tbnsideration, and/*by good deliberate ad- 
vice of council^ it was .thctught bwt to accept.*' The 
Bafcturd could make no coiMitions for those who had been 
made prisoners daring his expedition ; some of these 
had been^ueky enough to fall into the hands of people 
wife ransomed tliem as if they had been Frenchmen.”* 
But Spiring's he*ad was set up over Aldgate, where he 
had led the assault ; arid Bislio\)sgate bore a like barba- 
rous trofhy, in the head of Quiirtin, a butcher, who had 
commanded in^ that quarter. Edward himself, visiting 
divers places in ^ent, sate in judgement upon those who 
had ai6«}* in the comm^^tion ; after which the lord mar- 
shal and other judges were appointed to carry on the 
course of justice, — or of law. The mayor of Canterbury 
was executed, and several persons at Rochester, Maid*- 
stone, and Blackheath. About an hundred were put to 
death in Kent, and many%.f the wealthy commons in 
that county ‘‘ were set at grievous flnes, both for them^ 
selves and their servants.” The Essex men did not 
escape, divers of them being hanged between Stratford 
and London.” Falconbridge himself, notwithstanding 
the pardon which he had obtained at the king's hand, 
was apprehended in the ensuing autumn, and put to 
death t ; and his head was set on London bridge, ^4ook- 
ing Kentjvard.”J • 

One of the*^ Lancastrians still remained, who, like 
lord Falconbridge had taken to the seas. This was John 
Vere, earl of Oxford. It is said that the battle of Bar- 
net would have been won^ by tlie Lancastrians, if his 

•^.^Fabyan, 6fi2. 

f ** lieuig 4|^^?rwards al eea^^mving belike as ho had used before, ho 
came at length ^to the open havffiilR Sonthconpton, and there taking land 
was appr^encled.*’ — . Holinihed The English authpritieis place this in the 
aame^’^ar. It appears in Kynier that the king of Portugal, Atlonso V., sent 
Joam^e ETvas 4o complain of the piracies which Falconbridge had com. 
mitted uran hia subjects, and that, after due enquiry, restitution was pro. 
mised. I nave not an opportunity of verifying my refcrencps to the Fcedera ; 
but I find in them that in these documents whiCb are dated 1473, the 
Bastard is spoken of as still an outlaw and a pirate. Kymer, xi. 7b7— 7G9. 

X Holihshed, 328. Fabyan, G63. Turner lii. 237— 2W. (8vo. edition.) 
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mem, after a iucQes£|’4l attaeir u|i%ii the Yo^kitea, had 
beipt their array, and mot faflen {o riding ; and if m 
the drawing up of a fog {which was imputed at ^ 
tiiifie to fiiar Bungay^saen^antments), fhe star with 
streaming rays, which was tb^badge of his men, had not 
been mistaken for the sun, whifih was king Edward's, by 
Warwick's archers. Oxford fled from that field in the 
belief that his chaplain would have betrayed hdim • ; hut 
he was still of good cheer, and doubted not to repair file 
disasters of that day : nor was hm own ^courage subdued 
when the battle of Tewlcesbury, the murder of prince 
Edward, and the death mf Henry, extinguished^the last 
hopes of the house of Lancaster. After rdbnaining more 
than a year in Scotland, he sailed to Fr^ce, and hovered 
about the coast, till successful ^)iracy enabltflt^lfim to 
maintain some 400 followers. With these he made 
for the Land’s End, and, entering Mount's Bay, partly 
by force, partly through the fear of the iTihabitantB, 
but 'nostly, it is said, *^by a subtle shift," lie got 
possession of the castle oiwSt. Michael's Mount, and 
thought himself strong enough to ktH»p the castle and 
the bay against all assailants. He and his people often 
ventured into the country, and, were well entertained 
there, both for the earl's own sake, and for the hatred 
which was there borne to king Edward.* It was indeed, 
on the prevalent disaffection in these parts that his hope 
of maintaining himself could have been founded ; and 
it was, so far, well foundetl, that when the she: 5 ^ft’, Bed- 
ringham by name, besieged the Mount, %ith orders to 
take or kill the earl, the siege was so faintly prosecuted, 
and with so little wish of bringing it to a successful is- 
sue, that the earl, when provisions were begining to fail 
him, found means of revictualling the Mount, a plajjist 
which could only be reducyi^. famine, ^i^^hen Ed- 
ward, who neglected no danger, was informed pf this, 
he sent “ one Fortescue, with a stronger an^ji faithfflller 
company, to prosecute the siege ; and he continued it, 
for the castle was not easy to be had, being by nature 
strongly set, by policy well victualled, and by manhood 
^ Fabyan, Holinshed, 313. Turner, 322. 
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valiantly defended." At length ^|$wa$ found eaaier to 
shake the ddelity of t^e e^l’s people than to starve the 
place : strong pardons " were ofiered to them, aceorn* 
panied with ^ rich promises /ind the eflPect was suth, 
that if the earl, fearing liie worst, and judging it bet- 
ter to try the king’s mejiy than to hazard the extremity 
of taking, on which rested nothing but assured death, 
had nottvholly submitted himself, he had been by his 
oA^n men most dishonestly betrayed, and suddenly taken 
prisoner." Fodr mois^hs and fourteen days he held the 
castle, and it was stored for sfx months more, when he 
found ft necessary thus to yield himself up a prisoner. 
He stipulated only for his life, well knowing that more 
would not he granted ; and, “ to be out of all doubtful 
imagiliBefon Edward sgnt him over the dea to the castle 
of H amines, where, during twelve years, he was in strong 
prison shut up, and warily looked to.”* 

If Oxford s intention, in occupying St. Michaers 
Mount, had only been to secure for himself a port * to 
which he could at any tin*:* return, and a strong-hold 
wherein to deposit the booty which he might acquire by 
sea- roving, he should rather have taken possession of 
Lundy ; for the state of the English navy was such, that 
great difficulty might have been found in bringing against 
jiim a naval force. When Edward had resolved upon 
invading France, in resentment for the assistance which 
Louis had afforded to his enemies, the diminution of 
our naval strength during the^civil wars was made appa. 
rent ; there i;Ais an equal deficiency of ships, of seamen, 
^ ^ and of maritime skill. Charles the Bold, who incited 
1474. undertaking, supplied him with more than 500 

vessels for the passage of his army : they were chiefly 
* Jfjom Holland and Zeeland, and well adapted for the 
transport w»f cavalry. ^ ©ne William Philpott, the 
master;, of i ship called the Peter of London, received 
a fr6mmissjcii to impress as many mariners as were 
wanted t ; but when all was ready, the passage and the 
troops I'rom Dover to Calais was not completed in three 


Hormshed,427,428, 429. 


f Rymer, xii. 4. 
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weeks. Luckily fos Aie English/ Louis, though he hiul 
begun to give some atten^ou jto naval afiaixs *y had 
made no preparation for disputing the passage ; and it 
was effected with the lo^ only of some srSall transports, 
which were captured by a single privateer. The army 
was more formidable than afty which the conquerors 
of Cressy and Poictiers and Agincourt had led into 
France. Edward IV., whatever his militasy talents 
were, had always been a successful leader, for whfch 
cause his men had entire cond^ence ^n him ; and so 
exhilarating were the thoughts of a French war to the 
English people, that th« imposts which were rflsed for 
it were paid with cheerfulness. It was •well for both 
countries, though honourable for neither, that the king 
of France, who cared not by wlmt means be souid bring 
about his politic designs, was willing to purchase peace, 
and that the king of England, a reckless and dissolute 
man, preferred money to such glory as might be gained 
by a <'areer of conquest. Louis feared, despised, flattered, 
and cajoled him, bribed liisyfavourites, and outwitted his 
counsellors. TJie French were thus confirmed in their 
opinion, that though it was difficult to deal with the 
Englibii in the field, they might always be outreached 
in negotiation t ; and from that time, in all their trea- 
ties with England, their statesmen have felt as full a pre- 
sumption of their own superiority, and generally as Veil 
founded, as PJnglish soldiers and sailors have always 
manifested in battle. • 

During the remainder of Edward's re^n no thought 

♦ Cominei bays, “quand le roy nostre maistre put eutendu le fisitdela 
jnor, aussi biei) quM entcridoit le fait dc la terre, jamais Icroy PJdouard rie 
fiist pashp, au luoins aii cette saisun ; mais il nc I’entendoit point ; ct ceux 
a qui il donnoit autliontt^ sur letait de sa guerre, y entendoient encorea 
moins,” p. 263. But it -yill be seen pre^ntly that Louis attended to the con- 
structioik of ships ol war. 

f J.imaisnc so inena traits'* entre les J’ran^ois et Anglois, que le '.siSB 
des Fra et leur habilite ne sc (Mr.dessus cel|a^cs Anglois ; et 

ont les uits Anglois un mot commuiiTqu ’autrefois xn’ont r$ti traitaiit avec 
eux : e’est, qu’aux batailies qu’ils out eues avec les Franrois, toiKl'ours, ou 
le plus snuveut, ils ont eu la gain; mais eu tons traitcz qu’ils oqi|.*eu \ 
ronduirc avec eux ils y ont eu iierte et doinmage.” — Cjmines. Coll, dies 
Mdm. t. xi. p. 180. 

I “ Sans point de doute, romme j’ai dit aillcurs, les AngloL ne sont pas si 
subtils.^en traitcz et en aiipointernens, comme sont les Francois, et quelque 
chose qui Ton en die, ils vont assez grossement enbesogtie; mais il faut 
avoir un peu dc patience, et ne d^battre point coleriquemcnt avec cux.*'— 
Idem, 298. 
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"W&B taken for maintaining a nlv^ force; and 'Nhen 
Richard had made his VSLjJby wicked means to a crown^ 
of which, if it had rightfully devolved to him, he would 
have been inolt worthy, so Httle^ould he attend to these 
means of defence, that wlftn Richmond, on his first at- 
tempt against the usurpel*, sailed from Bretagne with a 
fleet of forty sail, the seas were wholly unguarded. He 
A. n, set forth«with a prosperous wind ; but toward night 
1483. thS wind changed, and the weather turned, and so huge 
and terrible a tefnpest suddenly arose, that with the 
very power and strength of the storm the ships were 
disparklhd, severed, and separated asunder. Some by force 
of weather wdre driven into Normandy, some were com- 
pelled to return again into Bretagne. Richmond himself, 
with cafly^^ne other bai}k in his company, arrived off the 
entrance of Poole harbour, and not being deceived by 
invitation to look upon the soldiers who occupied the 
shore as his friends, ‘Sveighed up his anchor, halsed up 
his sa^ils, and having a prosperous and streinahle wind, 
and a fresh gale, sent evenl y God to deliver him from 
that peril, arrived safe in Normandy." The tempest 
which dispersed his fleet had been his preservation ; for 
if he had effected a landing after the failure of his 
confederate Buckingham, the fortune of the Tudors 
^ould, in all human likelihood, never have obtained that 
ascendant which brought with it to this nation so much 
evil, and so much greater good. * 

But the measure of the Pl^htagcnets' crimes was full. 
The house of 'York had taken vengeance for the wrongs 
of Richard II,, upon the house of Lancaster ; it was 
then divided against itself. The sins of Edward IV. 
were visited upon his children ; thos^ of Richard III. 
Hg^on his own head. Of all the enemies whom this last 
of the Plawtagenet kingk hj^d designed for destruction, 
Richm,ond klone survived ; hut the dreadful measures 
which the Jjing had taken for his own security, drew 
after them more inevitable danger, for they turned from 
him the hearts of the people. Richmond was waiting at 
the French coast for a second opportunity of asserting his 
* Hohnshed, 419. 
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And ill-founded llaim to the throne^ when he wae 
joined there hy the Arl of Oxford, who had been twelve 
years in the castle of Hammes^ in strong prison, mi- 
serably kept, and diligently looked to.” #ames Blount, 
the captain of that castll, an4 sir John Fortescue, the 
porter of the town of Calais perhaps the very person 
to whom Oxford had surrendered himself at ^ St, 
Micliaers Mount), were among those who thought it 
wiser to brave king Richard's power than live in 
stant fear of his suspicions ; and^makivg common cause 
with tlieir late prisoner, they offered their aid to Rich« 
mond, having secured Ijlammes for him, Oxibrd was 
the most important adherent whom Riohroond could 
possibly have obtained, not only because of his high 
nobility” and experience in war, butf becauae»^f his 
character, and constant fidelity *to the house of X^an. 
caster; forRichmond well understood that such as, having 
adhered to the white rose formerly, proffered their seiv- 
vices to him now, were actuated either by personal ^hnity 
toward king Richard, or by^ar lest they should become 
the victims of his suspicious tyranny. All things now 
favoured him. Deceived either self-confidence or 
the tret'ihery of his advisers, Richard supposed there 
was no danger of invasion, and recalled the ships of 
war which he had appointed to keep the narrow seas 
Richmond sailed, therefore, without fear of meeting ^ny* 
opposition upon his passage, and landed at Milford 
Haven with only 2000 Men. The king then felt that 
a prince who is dreaded by all about hii 9 is in dange* 
from all. Not a few noble personages, who inwardly 
hated him worse than a toad or a serpent, resorted 
to him with all their power and strength, wishing and 
working his destiliction.” Me met with the fate whicdi 
he deserved in the battle of Boeworth, anc^he crof^ 
was transferred from the PKantagenets to the hmiRe of 
Tudor.* 


* Holinnhed, 427, 428. 434. 
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CHAP. JX. 

FB0M THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE HEATH 
OP QUEEN MARY. 

The great and decay of the navy, and’ the 

idleness of the mariners/’ wtre represented to Henry 
VIL’s £rst parliament ; and it^was affirmed that, unless 
reformation were made therein, this noble realm, 
within short process of time/’ would not be of ability 
and pQWQR to deffend itself. An act*, therefore, was passed, 
that the wines of Guienne and Gascony should be im- 
ported in none but English, Irish, or Welsh ships, man- 
ned by English, Irish, or Welsh men, for the more part, 
or raVii of Calais, or of the marches of the same. Thia 
act was repeated in the fgyrth year of Henry’s reign, 
and Toulouse woad was included in the enactment ; it 
was also ordained th.at no natives should freight an alien 
ship with any manner of merchandise/’ either for 
export or importation, if sufficient freight were to be 
had in English vessels, on pain of forfeiture, one half 
to the king, the other to the seizers. In a subsequent 
actf, the commons stated how of time that no mind 
is, the navy passing the Straits of Morocco, and so to 
diverse ports au those parts, had been maintained, to the 
great increase of merchants and mariners, especially by 
lading of malmsey in the port of Candy ; but that 
recently the Venetians, to whom that port pertained, had, 
for the maintenance of themselves ahd their navy and 
ilfariners, Jgid a new impost there of four gold du- 
cats (amouQiting to 18^.), 5pon every butt of malmsey, 
ov 0 iw.ahd abbve all otlier customs and charges afore that 
time used ; this was represented as a great hurt, re- 
quiring a special remedy : and the remedy devised was, 
• 1 Hen. 7. c. 8. t 4 Hen 7. c. 10. 
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to impose the same chlrge upon every butt iipported by 
merchant strangers, require that each butt should con- 
tain 1 26 gallons^ or be abateil irf its price in proportion 
as it fell short of this quantity^ and to fix 4i. as the max- 
imum price at ivhich an^ butt of such wine should 
be sold. This act was to endurt so long as the Venetians 
exacted their impost, and no longer * ; Henry,” yys 
lord Bacon, being a king that loved wealth ^d trea- 
sure, he could not endure to have trade sick, nor ally 
cd;>struction to continue in the gat|-vein avbich disperseth 
that blood.” • 

Henry VII., like his ^contemporary Louis X€., Fer- 
dinand of Spain, and Joam II. of Portugal, was a so- 
vereign whose character was suited to the times tlwit 
formed it. The spirit of chival^ had fassed^Mi^y ; its 
pomp and circumstance survivea; but it no longer in- 
fluenced the actions of kings, nor in any degree affected 
the affairs of nations. Wider views were now entertained, 
and schemes of cooler policy pursued, in which the^was 
not m certainly more wisdon^as there was less generosity. 
In our own country the change, was felt tliroughout idl 
the higher ranks of society, Tha^ destruction of the 
great h^^ronial power which the sword and the axe had 
begun during the struggle between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, was completed by Henry, who, in effect- 
ing an object so necessary for the safety of the cr^n * 
and the tranquillity of the nation, displayed at the same 
time his foresight and his«vant of grateful feeling. To 
this cause, as much as to any or all we may as- 

cribe the practice, at this time so much complained of, 
of ejecting the yeomanry, and converting arable into 
pasture land. The great lords, whose importance no 
longer def)endod Upon the fcwce they could bring into 
the field, found that money waspof more co^quence to* 
them man* men, and they cfHared their estates of what 
they now deemed superfluous tenants, with ^nhudi^ty 
as reckless as that of William the Conquerflr when he 
depopulated the New Forest. One of the most sagacious 
* 7 Hen. 7 . C.7. 
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c*f f vil, Ilicl<4iu®e8>^^ te #»jir, they <^eiiiM 
i^#<)ii^ 1^ that had been to ibr^#^ M{Mr<mmeat 
I# of tfef hitfgdom; noje. tiliago th«!y 

,;%lp!#d not eosn|»ei'ifor tllAt wal to atrive with loiatt^ire aii^ 
laHJ^y : Init they tooik a course to take away depopolat- 
i$$g in^l^tes and de|>opuladng pai^rage^ imd yet not 
liy that naniei or by any imperions ex|n:e88 prohibitiof^ 
bit by consequence.” This was done by an ordinancO^ 
that houses of husbandry which had been used with 
twenty f acres of ground and upyrards, should be kept up 
lor ever ; tha intent being, to amortise a great part 0 / 
Ihe lands of the kingdom unto the bold and occupation 
of or middle x>eoi)le, of a condition between 

gentlemen and cottageirs or peasants ; ” for this, it was 
thought, did wonderfully concern the might and man. 
nerhood of the kingdom, to have farms as it were of a 
stanfSiard sufficient to maintain an able body out of 
penury/' Heretofore it been considered as for 
the great surety of the king, and of the realm of Eng. 
land, tliat the Isle of Wight should be well inhabited 
with English people, for the defence as well of his avowed 
enemies of the realm of France, as of other parties/’ But 
now, in consequence of the new system for improving 
* estates, many towns and villages had been let down, 
and the fields diked and made pasture ; and many 
dwelling places, farms, and ihrmholds, that of old time 
were wont to be in many several persons’ holds and hands, 
and many several households kept in them, and thereby 
much people multiplied, and the same isle thereby well 
inbgbited, were now engrossed by one man, by reason 
whereof the ide was desolate and hot inhabited, but 
^cupied^h beasts an4 cattle; so that/' said the act, 
hasty remacty be not provided, that isle cannot be long 
kepVsltd defended, but open and ready to the hands of 
the king's bnemks, which God forbid!” The remedy 
provided was, that no man idtould take more farms 

* Bmn)n*8 Worici, ttU SSI, SS& Btoatnau's sdition. 
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; 'IMM'ftuM with ''afifety ail'd mtlf hoaflii?^ ; bu^ 
lii^ftiiefiiii state as at all times liable to liav^ai#ts 
lity endangered by the mieawes of its 
ai^ Hetify^ **- though dis«|tiieted in his k^gdom 
pretensions^ first of an impostor, and, oefiondljr^ W^!^ 
the truth or falsehood of swhose claim to the ^dtaK^Ci^; 
in which he af^eared, the most cridcal 
has only rendered douVtful, watched# with pne|W!t ^ 
jealousy the designs of France both on the am 4f 
Bretagne and of Flanders. His views^upon^d^ ^ , 

ject were laid before parliamenifby Morton^ atdililshs^ 148% 
of Canterbury, then lord diancellor, in a speech remkiitA 
able for its moderation and wisdom. It represented ibid 
the French king was making hot war upon the dikb ol 
Bretagne, and that bodi parties had prayed the kiNg’a 
aid ; and that be, after as much pains and cost to e^it 
a peace as ever he took in any busin^eas, not betng 
to rewivive the prosecution of the war <m the one able, 
nor the distrust caused by that prosecution on the other, 
had let fall the treaty, not as repenting, but despairing, 
of it Wherefore he prayed the advice of his patliiu* 
ment, whetlier he should enter into an auxiliary and 
defensive war for the Bifttons against France. 
grace,” said the chancellor, . doth profeiilf that he tr^ 
and constantly desireth to reign in peace ; bttt his 
grace saith he will neither buy peace with diidiunoin*', nor 
take it up at interest of danger to ensue; but shidi 
think it a good change if it pleases God to cb^gis Ite 
inward troupes and seditions, wherewith he hath :br^' 
hitherto exercised, into an hdOourable fotei^war. Aft 
touching both the French king and the duke, thejr ;|nere 
the men with whom he was, of all other ifien^ and 
alUes^ most houaden, — the one having hdd over him 
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My Mind ^ protection from the^tyrant, ;1he other 
ing mdb^ forth unto him his )iand .of help for the 
recovery, of Ms kingdotn. ^ But ho’wsoever these things 
do interest hilr grace in his particular^ yet he knowe^ 
'weQ that the higher bondfthatttieth.him to procure^ by 
^ means^ the safety and welfare of his loving suh)ect8> 
doth disinterest him of those obligations of gratitude; 
oth^wi^ than these, that^ if he be forced to make war^ 
ho do it without passion or ambition. If it be in the 
French king’s piurpose (or if it should not be in his 
purpose, yet if it shall followr all one as if it were 
sought)^ that he shall make a province of Bretagne> 
and join it ^ the crown of h ranee, then it is worthy 
their consideration how this may import England, as 
well the im^asement of the greatness of France, 
by the addition of sudii a country, that stretcheth his 
boughs unto our seas, as in depriving this nation, or 
leaving it naked of so firm and assured confederates as 
die E.*»etoiis have always been. For then it will come to 
pasS) tliat whereas, not long since, this realm was 
mighty upon the Continent, first in territory and after 
in dliancc, in respect of Burgundy and Bretagne, which 
were confederates indeed, but dependent confederates: 
now, the one being already cast, partly into the great- 
ness of France, and partly into that of Austria, the 

* othtr is like wholly to be cast into the greatness of 
France ; and this island shall remain confined, in ef- 
fect, within the salt waters^ and girt alrout with the 
coast countri(^ of two mighty monarchs. For the ex- 
ample, it resteth upon the French king s intent. For 
if Bretagne be carried and swallowed up by France, as 
the world abroad conceives it will, then it is an exam* 
pie very dangerous and ustiversal, thrft the lesser neigh- 

* hour’s estate should devoured by the greater. For 
this may the case of Scotland towards England, of 
Forpi^al towards Spain, of the smaller estates of Italy 
toward th^ greater ; and so of Germany ; or as if some 
of you of the commons might not live and dwell 
safely beside some of these great lords. And the 
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bringing in of this eiampk will be cbiefly^id to 
kings charge^ as to ^im that was most intmsted and 
most able to forbid it; Bu! th4n, on the other hatid^ 
there is so fair a pretext on the FrencH king s part„ 
(and yet pretext is nevef waiting to power), in. regard 
the ilanger imminent to his o\ln estate is such, as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct th|g^ danger 
of the example. For that the example of timt whisrii 
is done in a man’s own defence^ cannot be dangerous, 
because it is in another’s^ower to avoid it. But in all 
this business the king remits himself to your gjave and 
mature advice, whereupon he purposeth to rely.’* * 

That advice was, that the king should espouse the 
cause of the duke of Bretagne, and sftnd hyjm^^peedy 
aid, for which a large supply'Vas voted. Tliat aid 
proved unavailing : the French warily confined them, 
selves to a war of skirmishes; the duke died, the nobles 
were engaged in factions and intrigues, and thslK^Eii- 
glish, perceiving tliis, and ^Considering that it was in the 
midst of winter, in the which time it is not wholesome 
for men to lie in the frosty and rnoi^t field, were com- 
polled, *0 manner by necessity,** within four months 
after their landing, to return to England t ; and the 
annexation of Bretagne to the crown of France was 
brought about by njarriage, the best means whereby 
such unions can be effected. On the side of FJanders, 
the French were taking advantage of the turbulent state 
of that country, to pursue their own plai^ of aggrand- 
isement. The whole of the Low Countries had de- 
volved to an infant son, upon the death of his mother, 
the only daughter of Charles the Bold ; and the go- 
vernment was administered;* in trust for him, by his 
father Maximilian, king of the^Romans. The people 
were tenacious of their rigifts and privilegfa, the king 
of his authority; moderation and equity' w^erd,^alike 
disregarded by both : and though both parties Avoided any 
thing like a general engagement, a war In detail was 

• Part History, i. 451—455. t Hall, 442. 
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oftrriod oxl^ not of that kind wlich. was denomisatod 
bad war^ ilk which no quarter was ^ivcn^ but in whieb^ 
by a^cement^ a ranso^ was iiited. per head ; and, both 
parties reserved to themselves the right of burning 
houses and churches ! * The waA* then extended throughr 
oiri Flanders, Brabant, Kainault, and Namur. Things 
were in tliis state, when Philip, the young lord of Ra^ 
venstcy^s forsook his lord Maximilian, and got pos- 
ssasion of Sluys, with its two castles, which he manned 
and victualled, arid m|de himself strong both by water 
and by land. He got possession of Ypres also, counting 
not only uimn the disposition of the Flemings, but upon 
the aid of Rrancc. This was gladly supplied by the 
sieur des Cordes, who had revolted from the service of 
his oM^sQj^ereigh, Charles the. Bold, to that of Louis XI., 
and was now lieutcnanf in Picardy for Charles VIII. : 
he, as one who had sufficient instructions upon any such 
oiFered occasion so to do, despatdied 8000 Frenchmen 
to the Flemings in this revolt, and instructed them 
to take and occupy such to^ns as were on the way be- 
tween France and Bruges, or Calais and Bruges. The 
sieur des Cordes, indeed, used to say that he would 
gladly lie seven years in hell, so that Calais were in pos- 
session of the French t; and his views of aggrandisement 
included both the English pale and Flanders. 

Kavensteyn sent 4000 Flemings to join his allies; 
they besieged Dixraude, laying their siege on the 
north side of the town, inia marshy ground, which 
was then dryt* and they so deeply ditched their camp, 
and so highly trenched it, planting their artillery on the 
trench, that they thought it in a manner impossible for 
any assailant to enter their camp, or annoy them in it. 
Henry was duly informed of their ^proceedings. He 
desired nothing less than to have the English pale en- 

* “ was Ben srhadolijcke oorlo^he, sondcr eenfge ordinante, want do 
Tuy^er* ende kdbehien aeti beyden sijden harfden eeii compact ende over, 
dracht met nfljklcanderen ghemaeekt van raiiUocn te geven, als oiai pont* 
grooUvlaems, ende yegholijek die woude mochte nUoo veel huysen ende 
kercken aeit brande steken als hy woude.”.-. Oude ChiQfujcke van Hol~ 
land, &c :f4S, 

t Hall, 440. HoUiuhcd, 49a 
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vii^d with French fottrerecs 5 and he perftcived' thiit 
if ^e French won tOucmU^e^ they could then attack 
Meuport andGraveHnes: and, ^^ionsequei:idy,what wi& 
force and what with cormpti<m, that their purpoae wasv 
to have the possession of* the^pung didte Philip and of 
all Flanders, which could not he to the profit of him 
nor his subjects.” He sent over, therefore, to C4 »!b, 
with all speed, 1000 archers and soldiers, choean men, 1489. 
under lord Morley ; and on their arrival a report 
spread, pursiynt to his instructions, thrft they were come 
to defend the pale, in cafe any attempt sho^d be made 
against it by the French or Flemings. But, drawing 
soldiers from that gairison, and from Harames and 
Guisnes, about 2000 men, under the deputy of Calais, 
lord Daubeney and lord Morley^issued 'out at»n4ightf8ll, 
left 600 archers at Gravclines, for a stale, and also to 
keep the passage, and, proceeding to Nicuport, where 
they found 6O0 Germans, with whom the ent^pnse 
had been concerted, halted there for the remaiidfer of 
the mght. On the morrow, as they advanced toward 
Dixrnude, they came to a gallows near the highway, on 
which the people of that town were ^bout to hang one 
of the If^sieging army, who had ventured among them 
as a spy. Luckily for him, he recognised among the 
English sir James Tyrrell, who was then captain of, 
Guisnes, an<l, calling out piteously upon him, promised, 
if his life might be saved, to guide them so that they 
might come upon the enediy unperceived, and to be the 
first assailant himself. On that conditio bis pardon 
was obtained from the magistrates and captain of the 
town ; and on the day following he led them out at 
the south gate, under a hi^h bank set with willows, 
ivhich covered them from the sight of the besiegers, so 
that th 'V came unperceived ^to the end of tjjpcarop, and 
there halted. The lord Daubeney then comhianded all 
men to send back their horses arid waggon^ ; ](fDrIey, 
however, said he would ride till he c^e to hand* 
strokes. So they passed on till they came to a hank, 
low on that side, where the ordnance was planted, and a 
L 3 
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ditch in fitont of it; The archers dhot one flight of ar- 
rows^ and immediately felj prostrftte : and the enemy, 
dii^charging; Jn all haste, all their artillery, over^i 
them: npon^ which they instantly rose, let fly a 
Second flight, and beat ftiem^from their guns. The 
Germans leapt the ditcn with their pikes*, and then 
helped up the English who waded it ; and while these 
set oimhe enemy, and slew and took many prisoners/' 
others hasted by the causeway to enter at the north 
gate of the cathp ; and here lord Morjey, being on 
horseback in a rich coat, wA singled out, and shot. 
His detth was dearly and wickedly revenged, for every 
man killed his prisoner, and no further quarter uras 
given. The account which states the number of the 
slaug}i<fjr^tl at jfoOO mpst be greatly exaggerated : it is 
said, however, on the authority of some Flemish cliro- 
nicle, that of iiOOO men who went from Bruges to 
this siege, not 100 returned. The loss of the English 
was than that little number. They took all the ar- 
tillery, and sent it with the spoils of the camp to Nieuport, 
while they proceeded to Ostend, hearing that it was oc- 
cupied by some French ; but the French evacuated that 
place in time, and, having burnt part of it, Daubeney 
returned, left his wounded at Nieuport, and carried Mor- 
.ley^s body to Calais for honourable interment. The 
field was profitable to the English; for they that went 
forth in cloth came home in silk, and they that went on 
foot returned on great horses.^ t 

The sieur Res Cordes, who was at Ypres with a large 
force, was “ sore discontent" at this overthrow, and, 
Blinking to he revenged, came and besieged Nieuport 
strongly. His men fared well ; for the three principal 
cities of Flanders, where ^he popular cause prevailed, 
took care tlv|t they shouTd be ihundantly supplied. They 

* Morishe yikes they are called by Hall, morice by Holinsbed. Does 
moonfeb, i. e. marsh pikes, so called as being meant to serve on 
occasion for l«>pm{^poles ? Duriim the famous siege of flstend the bc*. 
siej^ed had a company of loapers, who used a long and great pike, with a 
flat head at the nether end thereof, that it <ihould not sink too deep into the 
mud. With these the)' could clear a ditch four and twenty feet wide.*’— 
Onmrstone's Hist, qfthe MciAef-inndSf p. 1299. 
f Hall, m. Holinshcd, 494. 
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carried on the siege with vigour, and breadjed the waU 
in many places ; as the besieged, on ihe other^and^ ^ed 
their artillery with effect, and such of the wounded 
English as could either stand or draw a oow never left 
the walls. At length thh assailants one day gave a great 
assault to one of the towers, aRd entered it by force, and 
set up the banner of the sieur de Cordes ; as 

(iod would, during the assault, a bark fro^ Calais, 
with fourscore fresh English archers, come straighifto 
the town. The women of the plgce sooner perceived 
them, than iney cried with lamentable and loud voices, 

‘ Help, Englishmen ! Jhelp, Englishmen ! Slibot, En- 
glishmen ! shoot, Englishmen ! * and ^hat with the 
help of such as before were wounded and hurt men, 
and of the courageous heart*, <jf the n^w-ccYia^chers, 
and tile stout stomach and diligency of the women, who, 
as fast as the Englishmen struck <Iown their enemies, 
were ready to cut their throats, they retook the town, 
and also the French who had entered it, and irtflt the 
banner of the lord des (V^des, and set up the pennon of 
St. dcorge.” The enemy, supposing that a great succour 
had arrived, gave over the assault, ajid during the follow- 
ing broke up the siege.* 

The semblance of peace between the two countries 
was now no longer observed. Henry called a parliament, i4yo. 
and ojicned it m person, saying, My lords, anti you 
the commons, when 1 purposed to make a war in Bre- 
tagne by ray lieutenant, i^made rleclaration thereof to you 
by my chancellor ; but now, that 1 mea’*i to njake a war 
upon France in person, 1 will declaie it to you myself. 

That war was to defend another man’s right, but this is 
to recover our own ; and that ended by accident, hul 
we hope this shall end in 'victory. The French kin^ 
tron dec the (Jhristian world.* That whjch he hath i‘ 
not his own, and yet hf seeketh more. He hath in. 
vested himself of Bretagne ; he maintaiileth tha rebeli 
in Flanders, and he threateneth Italy, lot ourselves 
he bath proceeded from dissimulation* to neglect, am 

* Hall, 446. HohnBhod, 495. 
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from to coutumoly.. He Imtli assailed oat oon^ 

fedavoteiK j \ie denieth our tribute* tin a word^ he seeks 
war. @0 did^ot his flthcr, but sought peace at dlMiii, 
haudfl ; and s? perhaps will he, when good counsel, or 
titne^ shall make him see %s ifiuch as his father did. 
Meanwhile, let us make his ambition our advantage, and 
let u| not stand upon a few crowns of tribute or ac- 
knowledpoent, but, by the favour of Almighty God, ^ 
ouf right for the crown of France itself; remembering 
that there hath been a« French king prii^er in Eng. 
land, and a king of England cfowned in France* Our 
confederdtes are not diminished. Burgundy is in a 
mightier hand* than ever, and never more provoked. 
Bretagne cannot help us^ but it may hurt them ; new ac- 
quests more iSurthen than strength. The malecon- 
tents of his own kingdom have not been base, popular, nor 
titulary impostors, but of an higher nature. The king 
of Spain (doubt ye not!) will join with us, not know- 
ing wftee the French king’s ambition will stay. Our 
holy father the pope likes tramontanes in Italy. 
But howsoever it be, this matter of confederates is rather 
to be thought on than reckoned on : for God foihid but 
England should be able to get reason of France without 
a second. At the battles of Cressy, Foictiers, Agin- 
epurt, we were of ourselves. France hath much people, 
and fl'w soldiers. They have not stable bands of foot. 
tSoine good horse they have ; but those are forces which 
are least fit for a defensive waif when the actions are in 
the assailants’ flioice. It was our discords only that 
lost France ; and, by the power of God, it is the gooii 
peace which we now enjoy that will recover it. God 
hath hitherto blessed my sword. My jirople and I know 
one another, whicli breeds* confidence ; and if there 
should be an3^bad blood fbft in the kingdom, an honour, 
able foreign "war will vent it, and purify it. In this 
greatrlv'sines^let us have your advice and aid. If any 
of you were to make his son knight, you might have aid 
of your tenants Iby law. This concerns the knighthood 
and spurs of the kingdom, whereof 1 am father ; and 



b(m4 not cnlly to seek to naaintaiti % kut ^ 
it* But^ ^<»r matter df toreaswiie/ let it imt be ^3^^k&ik ' 
thfO poor mrt, but £rom those to 4bom the ^e0t iif llm 
war may redound. Frsmce ia uo wildemem ; iO»d I 
that profess good husbaftdryf ^ope to midce the war^ 
after the beginnings to pay itself. Go togethefs iu 
God's names and lose no time ; for I have called ^is 
parliament wboUy for this cause.’* * 

The cause for which Henry thus appealed to parliameiSt 
appeared so just, tliat every mai| allowed it ; ” mid, to 
spare the poorer classes, ‘^whom he ever desired to keep 
in favour," the king raised money by an opjlreSBive 
levy, misnamed a benevolence : it had bedh devised by 
Edward IV., and practised by him without the audio- 
rity of parliament, and its aboHtiqp by Richard %a8JDne Of 
the popular acts of that prince, who gave sufRcieht indi- 
cation that he would have governed well, if the succession 
liad rightfully devolved to him. While the armament 
against France was preparing, Henry sent a navaf^wree 
to assist Maximilian in reducing the Flemings to obe- 
dience. This was an enterprise in which the interests 
of Englaxid were immediately concerned; for Raven- 
steyn being,” says lord Bacon, not only a subject 
rebelled, but a servant revolted, and so much the more 
malicious and violent," had got together ships enough at , 
Sluys to carry on a thriving trade of piracy against the 
vessels of all nations that passed along that coast, either 
to the great mart of Antwerp, or to any part of Brahaitt, 
Zeeland, or Friesland. The adjacent country andFicardy 
supplied him abundantly with victuals, and France 
afforded him secret assistance, for its own ambitious 
purposes. This was to the great damage of English- 
men," who were spoiled and ’captured by these pirates, ’ 
and it wi - an evil which could ndt easily bejbatcd ; for 
wlien Ravensteyn was ^‘set 7or” by land, he ded to the 
sea; and when he was chased on the sea, be sought 
refuge in his two ctrong castles at Sluys, an^l ever he had 
succour from Bruges and Ghent Maximilian had often 
* Part Hist i. 461. 
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atteni|^tedtto get possession of Dsmme^ thuslioth to ctit 
off Bf^gfc."|from the sea, and Rav^osteyn from the re- 
sources of tkiat great aW nourishing , ci ty ; but he had 
fjuled in all nis attempts. Albert, duke of Saxony, noyr 
in^rfered, ostensibly as^shi uid^pire between Maximilian 
and his subjects, but, in truth, a fast friend to the 
forpier. Upon this pretext he repaired to Bruges, and, 
desiring* to communicate with the states upon matters 
o\ great importance for their good, desired peace- 
able entrance ft*r hi^aself and a retinue of men-at- 
arms fit for his estate, thohgh somewhat the more 
numerdus, he said, the better* to guard him in a dis- 
turbed country. This having been granted, his car- 
riages were sent before him, and harbingers to provide 
his ladgrtig. 'The njen entered peaceably, and he 
followed, they that went before still enquiring for inns 
and lodgings, as if they wpuld have rested there, and 
so going on till tliey came to the gate that leads towards 
Dai&ftte, they of Bruges the while only looking on, and 
giving them passage. At i>arame, no danger was ap- 
prehended from the side of Bruges. The captains, who 
knew that some fresh attempt was likely to he made 
against them, supposed this body of men to be suc- 
cours sent them by their friends ; and so, mistrusting 
nothing till it was too late, allowed them to enter. By 
this kind of sleight rather than stratagem was Damme 

attrapped and taken, to the great discouragement and 
detriment of Bruges, which} it was thought, while it 
had nOf^recovA^se to the sea, must needs fall in ruin and 
utter extermination.” * 

Duke Albert immediately sent to the king of Eng- 
land to certify him of this success. He said that the 
rebellion in Flanders was kept alive chiefly by Sluys 
and Haven^eyn ; and liiat, if the English would besiege 
it by sea, lie would besiege u by land, and so cut out the 
cove-'af tl^se wars.” Henry, who was at all times distin- 
guished for Ijiis forecast, and who wished to uphold the 
authority of Maximilian, readily assented to the wish 

* Hall, 451, 45S. HoUnsbed, 497. Bacon, S6S, £64. 
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of liis merchants that he should act against pjis den of 
thieves, for such it vl^s to all tlmt traversedjbnose seas. 
He therefore despatched sir Edwrd Poyhjj(l|s, a man of 
approved worth, with tMjplve ^hips, well manned, and 
furnished with strong artuljpry/' With this force 
Poynings cooped up Ravensteyn in his fort, and held 
in strait siege the maritime part of the town. Duke 
Albert besieged the greater castle, having taketf up his 
quarters in a church over against it. The English 
assailed the lesser one, ^suing ^’^ery^hay out of their 
ships at the ebb, and sometimes fighting up to their 
knees in water. This* sort of war, in which there 
seems to have been abundant courage and skill on both 
sides, continued for twenty days, wd^Ji less loss than 
might have been expected, thatof the Engli^ rfUjOunt^ 
ing to some fifty men, among whom was a brother of 
the earl of Oxford, length the English set fire to 
the bridge of boats by which the two castles communi- 
cated, Ravensteyn saw then that he could no longSi* 
resist with any hope of shccess ; he capitulated, and 
surrendered the forts to Poynings ai^d the town to the 
duke. When the duke and the English captain 
mei in the town, there was between them,*' says 
Hall, great salutation.** Something less agreeable 
occurred with the Germlnsin the duke's service; for, as. 
the duke had nothing to pay them with, they demanded 
their wages of sir Edw^^d. There was, however, a 
third party upon whom the expense was maiie to fall, 
with no injustice as regards the case li^tween Maxi- 
milian and the town of Bruges, but with no honour to 
duke Albert, who had gained his first advantage by a 
breach of faith... The two ^commanders so handled 

them of Bruges,” that they sj^binitted themselves to 
Maximilian, and paid enoi^h of the cha7:ge of the war 
for dismissing the Germans and other foreign , troops, 
Ghent and the other revolted towns followed 
of Bruges, and Poynings continued at Sluys till all 
things were settled.’* * 

♦ Hall, 452, 453. Holinshed, 407. Bacon, 265, 266. 
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ihtt i^ougbt, aftdr ihemtoraticm of hb 
aiithority^* FJimdcfB, was Ho take^ ven^ance upon tlw, 
FjeiM^ kin^^ob: marrpng the duohess of Bretagne^ xu 
h>!oaOh of the contract with Ip daughter. He pgod 
Henry^ therefore^ to cros^me sea with all speedy and pur- 
the war with lire and sword. Henry was not ignorant 
tliatrthe king of the Romans was more quick in resolve 
than pA>mpt in execution or 5nn in purpose; and 
though in this case he hoped^ or rather expected, that 
policy and passidrt unift^d mig]^t hold him to his int^- 
tions, h^ ordered a muster to be made throughout the 
nealm, and his navy to be rigged, manned, and vic- 
tualled, ready to set forward at any hour. Couriers 
were sent into e^ery shire to hasten the soldiers to the 
sea sidP. Then camr without delay a huge army, as 
well of the low sort and commonalty as noblemen, har- 
nessed and armed to battle; partly glad to help their 
prinijg^" says tlie chronicler, and to do him service, 
aVtd partly to buckle with the Frenchmen, with whom 
the English very willingly (tesire to cope and fight in 
open battle. And immediately as munition was given, 
every man wdth his band of soldiers repaired to Lon- 
don.*' All being prepared, he despatched ambassadors 
to let Maximilian know that the English would set forth 
•as sqon as he was ready to joiif them ; hut Maximilian 
could ijraw nd supplies from his own country, Austria, 
because his father was then living, ncr from his matri- 
monial territories of the Low Countries, part being held 
in dowry by ftis mother-in-law, the duchess Margaret, 
and part exhausted by the late rebellion. The ambas- 
sadors represented in their letters that no prince could 
be more miprovided; that^'Mie lay lurking in a comer, 
sore sick of the flux the purse ; " so that he had 
neither horses, munition, arms, nor money ; that 
his will was^ood, if his power had been correspondent ; 
huf tffSi T-ia trust was to he put in his aid. Henjy had 
doubted that it might prove thus : he commended his 
ambassadors for having sent him intelligence, instead 
of returning with it ; and instructed them to keep the 
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naatter secret till tliey heard furth^ from Wm. , Jfie 
c&re was how to retread with h^tiour iftpin a co#^ whidbj 
on the failtu^e of such an ally> |ie could mC prosecute 
With any reasonable hope ; and how. to a,wt the pnpo^ 
pularky which would lie bAught ui)on him, if the 
people should suppose that he^had never seriously in-* 
tended war, but had made use of it only as a prgext 
for exacting money. His council agreed with him that 
it was best manfully to proceed with the ent^r;!^ 
which they had begun ; and hq^ stilU dissembling the 
state of Maximilian's ailhirs^ lest it should dishearten 
the army, departed, in (he secohd week of Se]^«nber, 
from Greenwich, towards the sea, all men wondering 
that he took that season, being so near winter, to begin 
the war ; and some thereupon gathering it%<va%a sign 
the \var would not last long.” * * 

The king, however, gave out, that, seeing he in- 
tended not to make a summer business of jt, but a reso- 
lute war, without term prefixed, until he had reStii^erjdr** 
France, it skilled not muclyvhen he began it, especially 
having Calais at his back, where he might winter, if 
circumstances should so require.^' Nevertheless, he lin- 
gered oii his journey toward the coast, and so much the 
more, l)ecaufie he had received letters from the sieur des 
Cordes, who, the hotter he was against the English in 
time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation of pfece, 
and, beside, was held a man open and of good'faitli." 
The overtures were not such as he could dislike ; but 
the utmost secrecy was still preserved, antbon tl|p 6th of 
October he embarked at Sandwich, and landed the same 
day at Calais, the rendezvous where all the forces were 
assigned to meet. No sooner had ho arrived there, 
thap ‘^the calm winds of peaei3 began to blow.” For, first, 
the amSassadors arrived from Flanders, and their news 
was made known that Maximilian could make no pre- 
parations for lack of money, and therefore thgT^^jisaano 
succour to be expected at his hand. At this the En- 
glish were nothing abashed, trusting so much to their 
* Bacon, m. Hall, 456. Holiniihad, 501, 
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OTim pukAttce and company ; but yet they marwdled 
greatly ln^t Maximilian, receiving such great villainy 
not long at th^ hand of king ChaTlea^ waa not 

present to prick them forward, to cry and call, to 
move and exalt the Enp^shnolin ; yea,*' says the^hrO" 
nider, ^^and, if he had V)00 bodies, to put them all In 
bax|pl, rather than to leave the English now setting 
upon bis daily enemies and deadly adversaries." * This 
iiftelligence, however, bravely as the army received it, 
acted to the king's ^sh as a kind of preparative for 
peace; and peace was earnestly desired by the king 
of Fratfce, that he might pursue his ambitious projects 
in Italy, on* which account he had just concluded a 
peace with Ferdinand and Isabella, purchasing it, as it 
were, ^y Siie fr& restoration of Roussillon and Pequg- 
nan, which had been mortgaged to France by Ferdi- 
nand’s father for 300,000 crowns. This news came 
also handsomely to forward Henry’s hopes ; both be- 
potent a confederate was fallen off, and because 
it was a fair example of % peace bought, so that he 
should not be the sole merchant.” His care now was 
only to save appearances: he appointed, therefore, the 
bishop of Exeter and the governor of ('alais to negotiate 
with the sieur des Cordes ; and, moving from Calais 
nine days after his landing there, pitched his camp 
before Boulogne, as if with the intention of besieg- 
ing it. t 

That town was well fortiffed and well manned ; and 
the siege, wMch continued nearly a month while the 
treaty went on, was, though only a feint on Henry’s 
part, serious to the besieged, whose walls were broken 
and sore defaced by the daily shot of his battering 
pieces. Few of the besiegers fell, if whom the only 
man of iiot| was sir Jbhn Savage. This valiant cap- 
tain was ddihg with sir Joffn Riscly to reconnoitre the 
• » 

i 4 &ii,^>efore observed how Judasly Miiximilian had deceived the 
king ; here, however, he admits that ** be larked no heart and good wUl to 
he revenged , ” but that he could neither have money nor men of the 
drunken Flcmlngti, nor yet of the crakyng Brebanters, so ungrate people 
were they to their sovereign lord.*' 
tHalI,457. HoUniihed.S01. Bacon, £71. i 
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^ wkere they might be easiest! 

Some of the Freoch^bied a^d surrounded Bisely 
e»cai)ed by flight ; but Savage, of his courage, 
disdained to be taken of sueli villains/* aiid, defending 
himself to the lafft, peridied ^nmgh his own wilfulness. 
Before the peace was concluaed, Henry thought it 
lirudent that some of his best captains should advise 
him to it, “under their hands, in an earnest scanner, 
in the nature of a supplication/* The feint of tDe 
siege had been carried farther ({lan he had expected, 
owing to the length of tiftie employed upon the treaty . ; 
so that the town was dy^tressed, and might hl^e been 
assaulted : but, in the chronicler’s words, when every 
man was prest and ready to give the assault, a sudden 
rumour rose that peace was concluded ;• whith %ait, as 
it was pleasant and mellifluous^to the Frenchmen, so it 
was to the P^nglish bitter, sour, and dolorous ; because 
they were ready at all times to set on their enemies, 
and refused never to attempt any enter])rise whicfrm jgh id^ 
seem to be either for their J^ud or profit. They were in 
great fumes, angry and evil content, railing and mur- 
muring among themselves, that the occasion of so glo- 
rious a \ictory to tliem manifestly offered, was, by 
certain conditions, to no man, nor yet to the king, com- 
modious or profitable, refused, put by, and sliamefully 
slacked. But above all, other divers lords and captliins, 
encouraged with desire of fame and honour, truSfiug in 
this journey to have w'on their spurs, who, to set them- 
selves and their band the more gorgeousl^forw^d, had 
borrowed money, and for the repayment of the same 
had mortgaged their lands and possessions, sore grudged 
and lamented the sudden peace, and return of them 
unthought of, afid spake Hirgely against tlie kiiig*s 
doings saying that he, as a man fearing the puissance of 
his enemies, had concluded Hn inconvenierifp^ace, with- 
out cause or reason,'* But he, like a wise pfiji^S.isepre- 
sented what bloodshed and loss both of captains and 
soldiers must of necessity have ensued at the assault of 
such a place, so well furnished with men and munitions. 
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And h# |sk8d0 it appear that the peape pate liio Im 40 
of tjto English n*tia|, tl^an 
^ K^dh were |to pay 74 S 5 OOO 4nci^^ for Ans 
epola of th<^ 9 cpedition, and 25,000 cmwim for 

tha charges sustained in did o&l^e Bretons ; and it was 
left somewhat indefinite when the payment was 0 
deteitmitte^ and this made the English esteem it^ we a 
iaa)$tit(^8med under fair terms. * ' 

• Bich presents were made by the French king to all 
Henry's princijwl co^sdlors^ and large jicnsions aar 
signed them, which, whethferche king did permit tp save 
his owli purse from rewards^ or to communicate the 
envy of ^ business that was displeasing to his people, was 
diversely interpreted.” His costs in the expedition were 
repaic^ biit that repayment went into his coifi^rs ; and 
they who had contributed to the general outfit by the 
forced benevolence, or who had embarrassed thernselves 
by the expense incurred on their own, stuck not to say 

tlrO king was willing enough to pluck his nobilitv 
and his people for the s|ke of feathenng himself. 
Some made themselves merry with what he had declared 
in parliament, that after the war was once begun, he 
doubted not but to make it pay itself:^' he had kept pro- 
mise, they said. From Calais HcnVy wrote letters to 
the lord mayor and aldermen (which was a courtesy 
thatf he sometimes used), half bragging what great 
sums he had obtained for the peace, as knowing well 
that it was ever good news an London that the king's 
coffers were fall : better news it would have been,” says 
the great historian of this reign, if their benevolence 
had been but a loan.” * The peace was for the two 
kings* lives. 

No attempt had been made to opf^>se the passage of 
the English army in tits invasion, nor to interrupt its 
communiotftt!t>Ais with Engird : but the fleet had been 
anuoiftf^ by* a set of homebred marauders, and the rob- 
beries anoinurders which these wretches committed were 
so frequent, ahd the scandal so great, that strict orders 

* Hall, 408, m. Holinahed, m, 503. Bacon, £73. f Bacon, £74. 
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Bobert M^mugliby ^e wts a.pp<^imilj^ 4 al^ff 
tbe fleet, with full powerji for |hi« WfaM 

tlierc urrftteilidies for entering apoii ffuea « coatsee Uf 
life, piracy will always be a Ibmpting and a froquent 
crime t, because it may be (inimitted with ao Httk 
danf^er of detection ; it was punished, therefore, seva^ 
at this time, when the maritime states were 4rfSibi« 
how much they were dependent upon commerce flat flbifllr 
strength. A large ship's crew o^Bastgrling |dratea Me ®' 
circumvented and taken •iti the Meuse ; they were a)l 
beheaded, and their bo^jieB exposed upon whi^, up<m 
the highest ridges of the sand-hills idong the coast;^ 

Two freebooters. Pining and Potborst by name, who 
* had been banished from some of tl!^ Baltic ^tates, . 
collected a body of outlaws, aifd took possesskm of a 
high knd rocky island, which is called HuitSark, and 
described as half-way between Iceland and Greetu 
land ; from thence, like the Vitalians, they 
northern seas, till their deuredations became so serious 
that all the states which sumred by them united for their 14^, 
debtruction, and expected it.^ Xn the next generation^ 
the flamburghers captured a galleon of great strength, 
commanded by a 'pirate named Knipoff ; and he and 
seventy of his men were put to dead), and exposed upon 
the wheel. • 

The Scottish historians affirm, that the 6uperi#ity of 
• 

* Rymer, xii 485, 4B6 ** Quidam mueri et vafabumia^ tbey moaUeO* 

*' malignosptriti seducti and the cnmiv which they were dally carntnittlng 
were 6aid not only to be in contcmiit of tbe king, but ** ui armattt lUMttw 
a&andalum et infaimam ” 

A doubt occura to me, while here wilting from my notca, whether 
armata may not in this place be uacd, as it aomelimes was by tbe breneb, tu 
aigntfy an army Fleet jb its more usual signification, and ih that aente I 
utidetstood it when the CHiok was betorl me At present t ha\ e no meaua 
oi r I onsulting it, and endeavouruig to avertain whether or nut I wai 
mist V.n 

f Xhe Miate of Greece, and atiU male of Spanish Ann^ca, baa rehdeild 
piracy mojre frequent at this time than it has ever been since thudaya at 
the BuccaDoers such are the conaequcncea of exchanging wen ^jbtd|g<iu 
vernment (or anarchy In a volume ol sermons recently prinira at Boaton 
(in Mew England), the preacher warns hia hearera agalnat being entioed to 
commit robbery, either on the land ot aew. * 

± Oude Chronijeke van Holland, 494. 

{ OUus Magnus, p 55. |i Id 5^ 
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^ they jB&y^m 

iiife^.ed At Fii^ 

A» iMNseikiim of Jofnes IV., and oocaaiised Wd c^m-* 
fhAeit» hj At freqiM^ot ^pttlret which th^y 
oea^ and the ravagee which they committed in their do* 
fiieeijjs on the coaat. At lengthy sir Andrew Wood^ of 
Ikrgd^taiirlioBe loyalty to the late murdered king made 
Jdfan at this time a malecontent^ was persuaded for the 
Jh^our of Ids eoamtryi^ forego his just indignation^ and 
wet against these enemies. He w^ urged to attack 
them iiAth a greater^ or^ at leaat^ with an equal force ; 
hut he said that his own two ships were sufficient f 8nd> 
indeed^ when the Scottish nobles^ after they had mur- 
dered i^heir kin%^ called upon the Leith captains and 
sailors to reduce this officer^ they were told, in reply, 
^'that no ten ships of Scotland would dare to assault 
Wood's two vessels ; such was his strength in men and 
and such his maritime and military sldll/** 
The Flower and the YeUoiii^ Carvel were the names of 
his vessels: with these he attacked the five Knglkh 
diipB, which were lying offi Bunbar,. captured them all, 
brought them to Leith, and presented their commander 
to the king and couneil. t It is further added by Scottish 
historians, that Henry VII., mortified by this shame* 
fnl Tiefeat, and hoping to retrieve the honour of the En- 
glish Savy, assem^d a council of his naval officers, and 
ofiered to ’put any means a# the disposal of him who 
would ^jnderiake this service, promising great rewards if 
Wood were brought to him either alive or dead. All 
hesitated, because they feared to engage with such an 
antagonist; till at length sir Stephen Bull:|;, a man of 
distingufshed prowess', oSered himself. Three ships, 
diosen from the royal%avy, were placed under his com- 
mand : x^tff^these he saile<f to the Forth, and anchored 
be4ii»&.4^ Isle of May, wailing Wood's return from 

* Pinkerton's Hitt of Scotland, ii. p. S. 

f Ib. 14. Btiehafmn, xiii. s S, 3 . 

< t Thu name eccusi among tbe capuins of tke fleet under stf 
Howard in ISIS. 
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' lid Isaii mmuA same mdl^iit 

ddii. Some weifd^eaptuYdd and 

bjr their iodk*^out dir Andrew |mi^t be^own : few 
days had paseed before his vepsels were se^ ci&initig by 
St. Ebh’a Head^ and th^ Sshainen were set at liberty as 
soon as they had recognised them for sir Andrew's ships. 

It was early in the morning when the acdon bjpn ; 

Scots, by their skilful manceurring, cditaidea the 
Wfiather..gdge, and the battle continued, in si^t of Ih- 
fiumerable spectators, who thronged tlft coast, dil dark^ 
ness suspended it. It ^as renewed at daybreak : the 
ships grappled; and bolh parties were so intenrtipon the 
struggle, that the tide carried them into *lhe mouth of 
the Tay, into such shoal water, that the English sedt^ 
no means of extricating then^^elves Arrenderifl. Qir 
Andrew brought his prizes to Pundee: the wounded 
were carefully tended there ; and James, with royal 
magnanimity, is said to have sent both prisoners 
i^ihips to Henry, praising the courage which tla|bAMMb' 
displayed, and saying the contest was for honour, 
not for booty,* 

The French paid little attention to their navy at this 
time, but they did not wholly neglect it, as the English 
had done during the civil wars and the dissolute reign a.». 
of Edward IV. Louis XI. had a ship which was said H75^ 
to be the largest man-of-war that had ever been leen : 
it was of such force that it put a whole fleet of Hfflanders 

• Pinkerton, 15, 15. Puchanan, «. 5. Tljere is ni> nfntMNS of either of 
these actions in any of the £n{{lish historians ; and pinkertm who aaya 
that this silence will excite little doubt ** in those Who know the tame and 
meagre information irresented by the original histotiana of Kni^aud at this 
period." admits that Lindsay, whose narration he follows, " appears to have 
amplified these incidents ” by hla partiality.*. I'liere can ^ nO of thia. 

The " royal navy," u^s in no sUtoeat that time to have employed Sve 
chosen ihips upon such a service ; and the chroniclers were neither likely 
tfi hi've overlooked actions in themselves remarkable, nor to have disk 
aeinbled them, because the event had not been honoiuBble ^ the Englisb. 
arms, Tliey were too honest for mis, and ttie nation was too bravo to 
, require any such concealment *, aud, abdoubtedly, thoae ciroumstancea 
would have been referred to, as enhancing the triumi^ wlv*r jSi* AUdbew 
Barton was defeated. The story of the naval council I take to be mere 
ilction ; and suppose that the five vessels ciqiCured iibthe fiwt llilon be- 
longed to private adventurers, and their loss of so tittle import to any 
put libo parties conebmed, that Hall, if he ever heard of it, did not think 
U worth recording, . 
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fligH And d^stroyad fllnd iea^t;»i[ed;itoari|^ 
the riun oC inaa^ehanls tsBdMpd 
wild-dje was weed by the Kreneh sh%^ 
in jSkSion: Yet this teasel^ whieh Was then so ibn.^ 
midaW to a people not ](^& renAarhable for oourage than 
% ieatnanship^ was afterwards engaged and taken by 
AfO^ese carrack ; which carrack was in its turn oap«. 
t^a?eof%;* some IIollanders.t There was a i^irit of en^ 
ti^prise in die French ports, which the English could 
not partake white th^ country was perpetually dh^i 
a.d. turbed by factions or by intestine war. A fleet of 
1479. Notnoart’^privateers captured fourscore Flemish vessels^ 
which were bound to the Baltic, for the herring fishery, 
and for grain ; and this was said to be the greatest loss 
that thf Ftemin^ hsd sustained by sea for more than a 
hundred years4 

But though fewer naval incidents occurred under 
Henry VII. than in the reign of any of our earlier kings, 
.♦w belongs to the most important age of maritime 
history. 

The conquest of Carthage had put an end to the pro* 
gress of navigation, at a time when, but for the overthrow 
of that great maritime power. West and South Africa, 
and the Eastern world, would soon have been opened 
to its enterprising merchants. The spirit of maritime 
discovery being dius extinguished, the art of navigation 
became^tationary ; and received no new impulse till the 
revival of that spirit in the begitining of the fifteenth cen<* 
tury. But ev n in the darkest ages there were some 
who believed that the ocean was every where navigable §; 

* Oude Chronijcke, 499. The Dutch chronicler confecfei the shame, 
fulness of the defeat, and is not likely to have exaggerated the loss. The 
Cohnne, he says, was the name of Uiat great ship. 

+ Ib.513. t C4.itinuBtion of Monstrelct, xi, 317. 

\ This belief was founded i^pim a notion that the Homans had navigated 
the seas in all parts. Ccrt« est in mundo regio Mediterranea, ntiUa 
media via, nulve utilise insulse, quas ^otestas Romana non adierit. Out 
proferendi nominis emiossissimk iodagatione ultUnam omnium insularuih 
Filetampii*bant,^uod insulam sub ipsAperusU pIsgApositam. ipsosque by., 
peibm^as'^uit^wapotum nostrum feheiter Viventes investigAre labore,maximo 
etiam cum vitse periculo, studuerunt Quorum indiutria probatum «it 
oceanudfex omni pinte mundi esse navigabilem.*' 

This rematkabte passage occurs in an ep»Ue which Martend and Dennd 
believe to have be^ written, about the year 890, by Rdmieius Autiislodai. 
reosU to Dado, biabop of Verdun — CoH, Amfilas. i. SS3, m 



iiiii that iGhindB were to be found tbe^^ as 
navigated seaa^ was ao tecei^ed an opinionjjlfat stories 
of discov^eiing such were eomn|oii both ferth^ fictions 
of hagioiogy and romance. Jhe progress of discovery, 
after its commencement, Vas sW, but it was continuous ■ 
and it was accelerated as the Portuguese werC emlwld* 
ened by experience and success. Something mowthan 
eighty years elapsed after the first expedition which W|s 
sent out by the infante don Henrique before Vasco da 
Gama reached the coast o J Malab# ; ai!fl the second fleet 
which sailed from Lisbon to India was driveg to the 
coast of Brazil. America would thus h^e been dis- 
covered, though Columbus should never have beenborto. 

The time for that discovery was come.^ 

Portugal refused the propasals of Colutnbffe, be- 
cause that government knew that its shms were pursuing 
the certain course to India, and would not be persuaded 
to try an uncertain one. Henry VII. assented t o^them j 
and if Bartholomew Columbus had not been capWifffll 
his way to England by pirates, and long detained by 
them as a slave at the oar, the ships which discovered 
the New World would have sailed under the English flag. 
Otiier nations have no reason to repent that the glory 
of that discovery, the influx of wealth which was its 
immediate consequence, and the immeasurable amount 
of national guilt incurred in the conquest, shou|^ have 
fallen to the lot of the ^aniards. Any other people 
would too surely have committed crimes as great : but 
it may be questioned whether any other would, ^in that 
age, have manifested the same redeeming virtues, 
Henry was so sharpened” by Columbuses success, that 
he assented to the^proposal of John ('abot (who, thou^ 1495 . 
a citizen of Venice, resided tfien ^t Bristol), and by his 
letf'=*rs patent authorised him and his th^ s^ns to sail 
with - five ships, under the English flag, tq all^ parts, 
countries, and seas of the East, of the West, ar*a Uf fbe 
North ; there to seek out and find whatsoever isles, 
countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen and in- 
fidels whatsoever they might be ; and to setup bis ban* 
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net Iti fillkge, town, eatiile^, ^isie/ or mainland ^ 
liieni n^iw found ; and, Is his Iftentenants, take |i09^ 
session dl w^sach places as fbey cottld subdue and oe^ 
cdpy.'* The question of^gbt ivas as littie regarded by 
the king of England as Chkrles Y, and pope Alet« 
ahder, The expedition was to be at Cabot's own eost ; 
ahdt&e king, after all charges were defrayed, was io 
wares or money/* the fifth part of the profit. 
•Acre is no account of this voyage : hut in a second, on 
he was li<£nsedeto sail with six ships, not exceedi*. 

1497. Jburthen of 200 tons, Sebastian Cabot discovered 

Newfoundland and the coast of Florida. One of 
ships was sent forth at the king's cost; some London 
merchants venti^red small stocks in her : the others were 
belonging lb Bristol meir^hants, of whom Robert Thome 
and Hugh Eliot were the chief : and they were fraught 
with sli^t and gross merchandises, in coarse cloth, caps, 
and laces, points, and other trifles.*** 

* of fire-anns, without which the conquests of 

the Spaniards in the New World must have been 
impossible, changed the character of naval war sooner 
than it did the system of military tactics, though they 
were employed earlier by land than by sea. It has not 
been ascertained when cannon t were first employed at 
sea though less cumbrous and unwieldy than the old 
enginq^^ they necessitated very material alterations in 
the structure of war ships. The first port-holes, it is 
believed, were contrived by "a ship-huilder at Brest, 
named #De8cfrarges, and their introduction took place in 
1499 . They were circular holes, cut tlirough the 
sides of the vessel, and so small as scarcely to admit of 
the guns being traversed in the smallpt degree, or fired 
otherwise than straight forward.” The first use made 
of this cqnt^yanoe was the addition of another tier: 
and the coji^sequent enlargement in the ship's dimensions 
led toTif^diaage in the composition of the navy. For 

* Hakluyt, lij. Copt Southey, Chron. Hist, of the Woet 

Indies,! 49—51. 

f According to Chamock it wa# by the Venetiana againat the Genoeae, 
before 1380. vol.U. 



thpre h^ hem^ i^o d^tin^tii^ hep^e^ 
l^w veteds 4iat bac|[bee]i ppeeially ^iU foir#el<^g>i 
mcmce and anph aa were used thence^; 

j^li tb^ Mng s ships h^an form a msdipct dastfi, 
appropriated solely to tbt usen^ which they were coru. 
structed« It was, however, atill necessary, when any 
emergency occurred, to reinforce the navy by^mug 
scene of &e largest ships that could be obtained, ma not 
from English merchants alone, but from the Genoei^ 
the Venetians, and the Hanse Ti^|ms.% 

As inerchant ships weih thus hired for the navy in 
time of war, so, duiing^eace, it appears that tflb king’s 
ships were employed in trade, or freighted^ to the mer*^ 
cliants* t Henry was very desirous of maintaining tite 
relations of peace and amity w^th othef couutrigs. In 
the commission to one of his ambassadors, he says: ~ 
The earth being the common motheitof all mankind, 
what can be more pleasant and more humane than to 
communicate a portion of all her productions 
children by commerce ? ’’ ^ He renewed old commerdud 
treaties, made new ones, obtained privileges for our 
fishers on the coasts of Iceland ^and Norway, and tried 
tht experiment of lowering the customs on certain ar>« 
ticks, with the hope of increasing their exportation. The 
treaty which he concluded with the archduke Philip, 
— after, in consequence of a dispute with him, a*total 
stop had been put to the trade with tlie Low Cdli{ntriea> 
—was called the great (^mmercial treaty {intercursm 
magnm). It was framed with the greatott oai^ to rai- 
der the intercourse between the two countries permanent, 
and profitable to both ; and when tlie English returned 
to Antwerp (whither they had removed their factory from 
Bruges some fevT years pre^ous, and where there waa 
^he same frequent danger df popular commotions}, 
• • 

• Chamock*8 Hist of Marine Architecture, rol ii. p. 3^ S8, « , 

+ Henry, vi. c. 565. The fact is deduced firpm the statute concerning wine 
and woad, which has before been noticed, 1 Hen. 7. c. 8. : but, probably, 
the royal trader did not go beyond the Importation or wine fbr bis own 
household. 

M 4> 
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r]. -. .. 

who ill other respects so lit^ i*iW»i-*^ 
endeav<&^, like hivn, hy emy taie^, 
ti& the e<minier<^W the kingdom^ md ieemsc 

ilh 'Urndtinne strength. With this view, the act cinir 
i^rh^ the importation of wine and woad was twice 
during his reign t ; and edd laws for clearing, 
navigable rivers from weirs and other' dhstructiona 
were enforced^ and z^w ones enacted to prevent the 
stream works of the tin minds from choking the har<« 
hours ifi Devonshire and Coi^iwall. The squadroUi 
I,, which carrietM 600 English archers under the lord Darcy 
1511. to assist Ferdinand in his war against the Moore of 
Granad^, tonsidted of ^four '' ships royal.*' A truce 
had been made before they arrived, so that they had no 
opportunity of displaying any thing more than their 
good-will for ^ghting^ and their extreme licentiousness 
- ^:ii?5’;bordmation. $ 

The first incident in the ijaval history of diis reign 
grew out of a circumstance which had occurred many 
years before, and was itself followed by consequences of 
the greatest moment. A Portuguese squadron had, in 
the year seized a Scottish ship, laden with rich 

merchandise, and commanded by John Barton. Letters 
of reprisal were granted him, which, it seems, he had 
either fi6t been able to use, or had adventured with them 
unsuccessfully; for, after an inrterval of no less than thirty 
years, t^ey i^cre renewed to his three sons, Andrew, 
Bohert, and John, authorising them and their assignees 
to seize upon Portugueze ships, till they should have 
thus repaid themselves in die sum of 12,000 ducats of 
Portugal. Up to this time no application for redress had 
been made to the Portagheze government ; and, when now 
made by the Kotlisay heraUf, who was especially dele- 
gated t6 ooifbiliate this dispute, and restore the ancient 
amity between the two crowns, there is reason to 

• Henry, vi. 562. Tb. v. 8. Rymcr, xil. 281. 374—381. 57a 
t In 1515 and in 1531. 1 HaU. 521 . Holinthed, 56i; 



iM^ve dMC SeMtidi 

gujSicient ^use f6r 

Ibrclai. The nm ciimhei^yilieK)^^ 

lKit> i)ii iKime degree sO-ppliwi^ Portagneve i 

liie tmnt of di«tatit triub*; ** ffd> when lelt ihekf: 
oum strength, they seem, with Httle scmpl^ to hey^ 
eotisidered ships of any ixatioB as their fair pid»e%^ 
Complaints came against them from the NethamSds ; 
and, in whatever character they may have a^ppeared ao 
their countrymen, it is certain other HjatieBs 
garded them as pirates. •Henry VI II. was at LeieesteTr 
in the summer of 1511^ when tidings were brfhght to 
him that Andrew Barton robbed every nation^ under the 
pretext that James, his master, was at war with the 
Portugals : that he stopped th^ king’s Streams, ^ that: 
no merchants almost could pass ; and saying, wnen he 
took Englishmen’s goods^ that they were Portuguese 
property, he haunted and robbed at every haven a 
irouth.’* Henry’s position at that time with 
France, made him unwijjlng to break with Scotland; 
and the complaints of the merchants were hut coldy^ 
recidved, till the earl of Surrey, then treasurer and 
mai .^hal of England, declared at the council hoard, that 
while be had an estate that could furnish out a ship, C9 

* " 111 conformity,” says Charnock (i. 300.)* ** what had been tlv.sene.> 
ral cotidtu't of all northern countries some centuries earlier, and what, in all 
probability, would still have continued to be so, hod not theilfticreasittg 

S ower ot the southern nations uevented it, the Seots yirere rather ad.. 

icted to that indiscrimindte, partial, and predatory warfare liamed piracy^ 
than to general acts ot naval hostility. In then national f^aracier aa seamen 
they were skilful, and the tempestuous latitude under which '^ey lived of 
necessity eaused them to be so. Their situation was so remote as atoiost 
to bid dedance to any attack tVom the southern nations of tSurope; and the 
vessels which private individuals thought proper to equip Ibr this speetes oT 
service were always of such force, and so well manned* according to the 
custom and practice of^the times, as almost to treat opjwsition with con- 
tempt England was too much lierassed by intestine contHts to 
te npt the punishment of what might ti^considcred private ehormmee. 
Fr^^'-oe was their ally. The northern coJritnes posses^ nCL naval tbrpe 
capable of contending with them ; |p that, according twthc arite, remark of 
every nation in the world, by turns, acquiring an ascendency over Its nel^h. 
hours, the Scottish ships were permitted to continue thAr depredmiom^ 
nearly without opposition, for more than a century; till the rising oon* 
sequence of Henry VH., with the more iiermanent and enlarged establklu 
ment of the English navy in the reign of bis son and suibessor Henry Vllt, 
closed at once all the exertions of Scotland towards the creation of a 
marine.” 




NAVAL^SmOBir IMP 

« mn callable of commanSing oa^ tbie 

seas not be so infested. . . . ^ 

Bmey two sons capable m aasb « idi^e; . 
tdv Thomas Mid sir EdwW Howard. Two ships weiw~ 
iaamediately made read]^^at tbfdr or at their father’# > 
mi^ense, it is supposed^ but with the king’s knowledge 
and consent, though not by his special commission oe 
iminSf^te authority. The two brothers lost no time in 
patting to sea : they were separated by chance of wea^ 
ther. The samobchai^e separated sir Andrew Borton^O 
two ships, with which he was^then infesting the €han« 
n«l, the^Lion, which was his ow.n vessel, and the Jenny 
Perwin, or Sark of Scotland * ; and sir Thomas, as ha 
lay in the Downs, descried, ihe former making towards 
its own country > Immediately he gave chace, and sped 
BO wdx that he overtook it, and there was a sore 
battle. The Englishmen were fierce, and the Soots 
defended them manfully, and ever Andrew blew has 
encourage his men : yet for all that the lord 
Howard and his men, by clegn force, entered the main 
deck. Then the English entered on all sides, and the 
Scots fought sore on the hatches ; but, in conclusion, 
Andrew was taken, being so sore wounded that he died 
there, and then all the remnant of the Scots were taken, 
with their ship.” Meantime sir Edward Howard had 

* Theit RtTength is thus described in the old ballad, by a menshant 
whom sir Andrew had just robbed, and who relates his tale to sir Thozna* 
Howard : %, 

*' He is brass within, and steel without. 

<Yith beams on his toDcastle strong ; 
r And thirty pieces of ordinance 
He carries on each side along ; 

And he hath a pinnace dearly Bight. 

St Andrew's Cross it is his guide : 

His pinnace beareth nine.score men. 

And fifteen cannon on each side.i 

** Were ye twerrty ships, and he but one, 

I swear, by kVk and bowm* and haU. 

* ^ He^vould orerrrmio them every one 
uonne his beams they do down fall** 

The hoilt'^ver. is but apocryt^al authority ; it kinks the pitinktibS, 

and makes the old English gunner. Peter Simon. 

** put in chain ftill nine yards long 
With oUier great shot less and moe,*' 

and kills a thousand men with one shot 



* 




m 


ftMen in with ibe B^k S«^atl«riid| laid Mm w 
board/' and, though the Seota defended themedives 
like hardy and w^-stomacl^ men/' Cfitied it by 
boarding. Both prizea* were bipight to BlackwaU ; and 
the pnaoners, 150 in nvmbe^lbeing all diat i^ere left, 
alive (eo bloody had the action b^), were smt to 
VThitehall, which was then the archtnahop of York's 
palace, there to be kept at the king's duarge^ tilb^Hher 
directions should be taken for them. The bishop of 
Winchester^ and certain other gf tha king's council, 
were deputed to deal with them Uiere ; and the bishop re* 
hearsed to them, says th^chronicler, that, thoiJ|h there 
was peace between England and Scotlandf they, con. 
trary to that, as thieves and pirates, had robbed the 
king's subjects within his streams, wherefore they Ipd do* 
served to die by the law, and to be hanged Ot the low. 
water mark. Then said the Scots, ^ We acknowledge our 
offence, and ask mercy, and not the law ; ’ and a priest, 
which was also a prisoner, said, ^ My lord, 
from the king’s justice to^s mercy.* Then theoSiop 
asked if he were authorised by them to cay thus, and 
they all cried, ^Yea, yea!' iWell, then,' said the 
bisiiop, ^you shall find the king's mercy above his 
justice ; for, where you were dead by the law, yet by 
his mercy he will revive you. You shall depart out of 
this realm within twenty days, on pain of death if ye 
he found after the twentieth day : and prayw/or the 
king.' " James is said tcf have been wonderful wroth at 
the death of sir Andrew, and the loss of Ms two ships* 
He sent letters, requiring restitution, according to the 
league between the two kingdoms ; but Henry, replying, 

with brotherly salutation,” represented the rob- 

*■ Pinkerton stiiysthat “ Barton ’« ihip, the Lion, had tbfe honour of being 
the ■'''uond ship ol war In the English iiav^ the Great Harry, built in 1ii04*, 
having been the brst ; for, till that Utne, only cnerchaqj^veftsi^s had been oc. 
caaionally used in warUke^aiHurs,’^p.7i. But Cbarnock (ii, SH.) says that 
the Great Harry vras built by Henry VIL, and launched cmitUosIwlore his 
death ; and it has been seen that ships-roffai were mentioned ftroift the 
beginning of this reign. Kmg*s ships, inde^, are spoken of in earlier do. 
cuments ; and Cbarnock aUirms, that, even before the sign of Edward III , 
certain ships appear to have been built and employed solely in the jpublic 
service, 1. He refers to a memoir in the Aronseologia, by Mr. vvillet, 
read before the Society of Antiquaries in 17S3. 
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beries and cruel doings of Andrew Barton, and sai^ .i^ 
becs^e* not' a prince to |;liarge bia confederate witl;. 
bi^adi o^eace for doing justice upon a pirate and 
thief.” TOe case, ki(^d, was so flagrant^ that ^ 
cdahh for restitution coidli not be insisted on ; yet it left 
behind it so deep a feelrng of resentAient, that the war, 
which speedily ensued, and which, by the early dteath of 
the Alottish king;, prepared the way for the union of the 
two crowns, is believed to have originated chiefly in this 
cause.* 

The Scottish parlialncnt, in, the reign of the preped-^ 
ing kin/i, had passed an act forbidding any ship freighted 
with staple ^oods from putting to sea during the three 
winter months, under a penalty of five pounds.t But so 
widely had thep* views changed in the course of one 
generation^ that great eitertions were made for training 
seamen and raising a maritime force. An act was passed 
in 1498, whereby, considering the great innumerable 
riches that were lost for want of ships and busses to be 
’Vmptt^^cd in fishing, and the policy and gain that might 
he had thereby, and for the sake of making idle men 
and vagabonds labour for their living, to the eschewing 
of vice and idleness, and for the common profit and 
universal weal of the realm, it was ordained that ships and 
busses, the least to be of twenty tons, should be made in 
all burghs and towns within the realm, and fitted out ac-^ 
cording^to the substance of each town, and provided with 
mariners, nets, and other gear for the taking of great fish 
and small. Jbe officers in every burgh of regality were 
to make* all the stark idle men within their bounds go 
on board these vessels, and serve there for their Wages, 
or, in case of their refusal, banish them from the burgh.. 
In the burghs of barony which were n«jar upon the sea, 
the sheriff was to pur^^pe the same course > and the 
officer or who neglecjpd the duty should pay a 

fine of fiVrex^ pounds in the royal exchequer. J 

This act appears to have produced no effect: the 

* Hall, Mo]{|)»hed, 505. Pinkerton, 69—71. Campbell, i. 264. 

t Aru of the l^arl of Scotland, ii. 87. a. d. 14^. The term fixed was 
from the Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude to the Purification 

^ Pinkerton, il 21, 22. Acta of the Park of Scotland, ii. 235. 



■ ^ 
p^le were in too lawless ia state for Any snfeh dJuujU; 
aierit to be enforced. ^ What/however, coidd be effected 
by the king’s will was done. IV. bx)lfcflt a shi]^^> 

c^led Great Michael^ whiwr according to Scottish 
writers, was larger than any tha^ had ever sailed from 
JEngland or France, and of superfor strength. The 
ship*” they say, ^^was of so great statu're, that^she 
wasted all the oak forests of Fife, Falkland onfy ex- 
cepted;” but it must be remembered that the Scot! 
were at that time little less harbaaous ^han the Irish, 
and that* in the coustant^feuds between families and 
clans, the woods had been destroyed, by some to prC^ 
vent the danger of ambuscades, by others t<r* cut off the 
possibility of refhge. Timber for this ship was also 
brought from Norway ; and, th|/ugh all the Wrights in 
Scotland, and many others from foreign countries, were 
busily employed upon it by the king’s Command, it was 
a year and a day before it was completed. It is de«. 
scribed as twelve-score feet in length, and thiilljpirsffaj« 
feet witliin the sides, the sides being ten feet thick, so 
that no cannon-shot could go through tliem. “ This 
great ship cumbered Scotland to get her to sea. From 
the time that she was afloat, and her masts and sails 
complete, with anchors offering thereto, she was counted 
to (he king to be thirty thousand pounds expense, by 
her artillery, which was very costly.” She had ^00 
mariners to sail her, six score of gunners to uie her 
artillery, and a thousand %en of war, captains, skip- 
pers, and quarter-masters. Sir Andrew “*^001^ 
Robert Barton were two of the officers, that this large 
body,” says Pinkerton, might not be without a 
soul.”* 

‘ • 

* PinkcTton, ii. 6R. Cbarnock, I. 359. Thetfonner says that the authen* 
iicitv Ltie description appears inconiestalile, because pom Wood 
and barton that Lindsay tne historiaiSdcrivcd it. He kWiws not whether 
the larger cannon were sixty.four in number or thlrty.two. #Thc^otHcUl 
account says that she bare many cannon, six on every side ; with thrSe 
great bassels, two behind on her deck, and one before : with three hundred 
shot of small artillery, that is to say, mpand and hatted > falcon, and 
quarter falcon,^ings, pestilent serpentens and double dogs, with hagtor 
culvermg, corsbows and handbowa" 


1 Query, bastard ? 
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Tl^ hi^ dii|>^ fio dig^ro^orionaig to any 
whdipeto k coaid lie a|»pUdd, was pi&itliar so successfitl is 
to ha^« an^ of its expats recorded^ nbt so Onfortui^fe 
as to leavo B tr&gicaf^^metnbrance of its fate. 
;piiTp08e was served bjLit except that of gratifying the 
kiBg, who seems to have had a passion for ship-bnlld-. 
ing^ Louis 'XII.j for obvious motiveSj encouraged hitn 
in Mir endeavours to create a maritime force^ and with this 
A. n. ^iew presented him with two large ships equipped for 
1509. war.* But th^re was no remissness on the part of 
Englai^d, while its old enehues were increasing their 
1511. naval strength. When it was concluded by the My of 
the realm "In the high court of parliament assmbled^ 
that war should be made on the French king and his 
domi|\iortd, tfenry wijji all diligence caused new ships 
to be made^ and repaired and rigged the old; and 
caused guns, bows, arrows, and all other artillery and 
instruments of war to be made in such number and 
‘•'qwat^ity, that it was wonderful to see what things were 
done both for sea and land in so short a space." t Sir 
Edward Howard was ordered with all diligence to take 
the sea ; and, while his brother, sir Thomas, now called the 
lord Howard, proceeded to Spain, under the marquis of' 
Dorset, with 10,000 men (where Ferdinand employed 
them, ingloriously for themselves, while he took posses- 
sion of Navarre), he sailed with twenty ships for the 
coast of Bretagne, landed in divers parts near Conquet 
and Brest, and ravaged the Country, buniing and wast- 
ing tosms \nd villages ; the Bretons sadly exclaiming, 
Alas ! the king of England hath ever before this time 
been our ally, and now he intendeth to destroy us: 
shame come to him that is the cause thereof!" The 
want of concert among fne people, rather than of cou- 
tage or gjod-will, p5^vented them from making any 
vigorous"^ resistance to thele invaders. A council was 
held ; and, seeing there was no trust in the commonalty, 
and that thq^gentry alone could not defend the country,; 


* Plttlc«rton, 69. n. 


Hall, 527. 



tetBolve^ U|^ to ^ ImtmsAiy 

adioir4» . Getliilfi:^(tf tile ^^fere, 

, 4 ){^»ed. Iiii; sjife-cifi^iicts off to tb^ fimi, sod 
j^treated him to siu-ceaso fm^kia ng<M:oiis and cn«d 
yfax^ and eapeci^y froiy burap^ their towna> n^ich, 
they 6aid> could be no profit tp him. If hewished to have 
Breat castle^ it should be at hhs command^ so he^were 
. able to defend it : for themselves, they de^red ifbthisig 
,|(0 pjiuqh as peace.” Whatever might have been the bm 
admirars nrishes, his commis8io% allowed him no 
. dijscretion as he was supplicated to use. ^And he 
^replied, Kay, we are.sent hither to make and 
not peace.” They then requirted.a six dajrl' truce, for 
God's sake, that they might send to their king, and in« 
jEbrm him of their distress. ]^t to thfs he>ai)givered, 
that gentlemen ought to defend their country by force, 
rather than to sue for peace, — a prouder answer than 
the occasion required or justified. The oonfetence, 
however, terminated in mutual courtesies ; the^Brirton 
lords were entertained wit^ a banquet on board, and the 
admiral sent ashore for fresh provisions and watar; 
then hearing that the French had ships of war at sea, he 
coasiT^d Normandy, and scoured the seas in seardi of 
them, without success ; and at length, thinking that they 
might perhaps appear on the English coast, he took 
his station by the Isle of Wight, to await them.* * 

The havoc which this expedition had made 'Ai Bre- 
tagne had provoked the French government tp great and 
well-directed exertions in their marine ; t^ey eOl« 
lected thirty-nine sail in Brest harbour, under a Breton 
admiral of doubtful name.t Their preparations were 
fUch, that Henry, ^pn his part, caused all his remaining 
^ips and galleys' to be made ready for reinforcing the 
k^c admiral : the Regent, a slfip royal, peing the 
'chief ship of that navy.”^ The soldiei^ for this fleet 

9 i 

» Hall,m Hohnsbed, 57J. 

i primaguet tfae Frencn hiftoriani called him. Thtf name It icema, ia 
nown in Bretagne ; and the historian of that province oonjectures that 
it ought to be Porsmoguer : the English call him PLrace Morgan, with more 
appearance of being nght 
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^jgSl^P ibP Aait tiii«£ O^ ^ my fit lA 4if 
Ipiilt % pSl^y WA9 lost hf the i&t 4^ 

The liit^ ttesiring/' »f$ HM, ^U0 mi(i0 
|4if<fNoige^ j-odo to Portemoutb, end Mj»s 9$ip0lhi»i 
Uis uMister of the horse, 'sir Theimas Knoreti, efad 
i^n Carew, o£ Beipnshire, captains of the Eegenit; 
and to ia)other ship^royah called the Sorere 2 g% he 
ixdnted sir Charles Brandon apd sir Henry Giuild^MPd;, 
imd with thc'in In the Sovereign were put sixty ^Kf iSsS 
tallest yeomen of the king’s guard ; and many other 
gentl^^werd made captains. The king nSde a great 

banquet to all the captains^ and every one sware to an*- 
other ever to defend, aid, and comfort one another with** 
out Imling, and this they promised before the king, Whi<& 
cotWi^d them to God. And so, with great noi&e of 
minstrelsy, they took their |hip8, which were twentgr^ 
five in number, of great burden, and well furnished 
with all things.’* The lord admiral’s force, after this 
junction, consisted of forty-five sail, and with these he 
resolved to sail and attack the enemy.* ^ 

The two fleets came in sight of each other, on I^aw« 
xenoe’s day, off St. Mkhd, on the coast of Bretagne, 
The ^l^jglish had the advantage in number, the French 
in the size of some of theil ships : their admiral, Le 
Cordelier, which belonged to the queen, carried ISOO 
soUBers, besides seamen, according to the French ; but 
the Bnglish estimate the whole number at $00, thek; 
own largest vessel, the Rigent, carrying 700, There 
was another vessel in the enemy’s fi^t, large endhgh to 
he called the great ship of Dieppe. When the En. 
ghrfimen/” od^s Ae chrocdoler, ^'perceived Ae FrencJf 
niury to Mont of Brest haven, then the lord admiral 
was very joyous ; then every man prepared according 
to his duty ; Ihe archers to eihout, Ae gunners to loose, 
*^l,S5a HotitHhed,57a Camtiaell, 1 SSa 



tJasUe ^ith dftits. igmi aB Ihm^ tamng ii®; 

Wet in order, ^e iSngBahiiien jgproacbed tc^rdi Hi^V f 
Frenchmen, which came fierc€®porward, «mne 
his anchor, sqme ivith hit foresffi only, to mhe the 
advantage ; and when they were in sight, they shot 
hance so terribly together that all the sea coast ao^ij^ 
of it/* — The lord admiral made for the great pt 
J)ieppe, and chased her still,\nd she was also atfeaWb^^; 
by the llegent; while the Soveceign made with 
Cordelier, and l^d to thaf huge carraCk stem fetem 
but whether by the mastor^s fault, or mishap byifeaisott , 
of thwraoke, the Sovereign was cast at the "(derh of the 
Cordelier,^ and with this advantage tlie Frenchman 
shouted for joy/' Knevett was at this* timc> i^a^y to 
have boarded the great ship of l)icppe, but seeing, that 
the Sovereign had missed the Cordelier, he made Ibr 
tliat carrack and grappled it ; and when the FrencJwsaw 
that they could not loosen themnelves, they let 
anchor, and so with the strain the ships turned ; and 
the carrack was on the weather side, and the llegent on 
tile ie^ side. The fight tlien was % very cruel, for the 
of the English {)art, and the cross bows of the 
French part, did their uttermost;" but finally the English 
entered the carrack. In what manner the dreadful 
catastrophe was caused is variously reported, and never 
can be ascertained. One account says, that sir A/;thany 
Oughtred chased hard at the stern of die carrack, and 
bowged her in divers places, and set lU( , on fire/' 
Another, that a varlet gunner, when he saw tHat the 
English had entered the ship, desiierately fired her 
powder. ^ Both ships were presently in flames ; they 

*. P. Daniel’s story (T. 7. p. 514.) is, that tl^e Cordelier wa.s iet on fllre 
fire ^ thrown by an English vessel ; that most of Iho men, tyheit 
they saty that it was umiossible to ext(.nffuteh the flameb^.'hrew-ifclieuisi'lvos 
Into the sea* in liopes of swimiHing to the other shij>s ; but that Pritnawjtttfel , 
resolved to perish, and at a ritMr cost to the enemy j tl jU fm'ie de^vmejif 
joipiii ratmml d'Atigfeta re, et Vaccrocha sans jamais te Ifn'Uer i U soma 
drabardase, pttejeu dssm misseaut qw itod au~desstts Uu vent, sr , 

mqua a I'Arigltm, He adds, that the action was tris~{;loneus.9 lor the French, 
arid that the Enfillsh lo»t some ships. Campbell says, ** Ir seems this ac. 
cident struck both fleets witli amazenient* so that they separated without 
VOL. II, N 
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weje now so grappled, that it was impossible for thorn 
to separate, and both welre consumed. The French, 
fear and harror struck, fled in all naste, some to Brest, 
some to the isles adjoi|1|g. The English, who were 
also "in manner dismayied,” sept out boats to save their 
countrymen in the Regent ; but the fire was so great, 
tha1;^onc durst approach ; and except some few French- 
menTNvho were picked up by the James of Hull (worthy 
to be named for having thus distinguislied itself), all 
on board both ships nsrisheJ, — 9^)0 in the French, 700 
in the English ! ♦ • 

This event is said to have bpcn happy for the French 
navy, for dlherwise "they would have been better as- 
sailed of the Englishmen, who were so amazed at this 
chan^. tlait thdy followed them not/' The English fleet 
lay that night in tlie bay t where the action was fought. 
The lord admiral called his captains together, and ex- 
horted them not to be abashed by this chance of war ; 
it iBia^jthe worse fortune, he said, that could happen to 
them, and they must now study to be revenged. So, 
as the enemy had dispersed, they resolved to scour the 
coasts of Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy ; many 
ships tin y took, and sue!) as they could not carry away 
they set on Are, to a great number, small and gi eat, and 
thus they kept tlie sea/\| 

*lt was because of the loss of the Regent that Henry 
is sairf. to have advised " a great ship to be made, such 
as w^as never before seen hr England,'" and W'hich is 
well knoWj in our naval history by the name of Henry 
Grace dc Dieu, or the (ireat Harry, The Grace de 
Dieu was (us has been seen) a name of eaiiier date ; 
and tliere is reason to suppose, that when the ship which 
bore it became, through and dccyy, unfit for service, 
a successor was bui)t^'’o which the name was transferred; 

. • ^ g 

fightii*?. each cliiiniiig the victory, to which probably neither had a very 
jj-oorl title ” 

• Tla’l, HoUnshed, OT.'J Campbell, 26'), 

t IL lii vdnoHJSly called by the chroniclers liretayne Hay, Bartram and 
ilertrain 

i ilAll, sa'j. 
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and it was long the custom to transmit it as it w^re 
lineally and heredita|jily to tlie principal of the king s 
ships.* I'here are many ancieni representati»ns t, more 
or less authentic, of the Great/^mrry : its cost is said to 
have been nearly 1 l^OOOi; and ft appears that 400 men 
were employed during four whole days in working the 
ship from Erith, where it was built, into Barking creek^ 
a circumstance which the historian of modern archi- 
tecture observes, “ proves very sufficiently the inexpertf 
ness of the navigators, or the ^nwxJjldincss of the 
vessel ; not improb.'ihly holh.” 

Meantime it had been^determined that the king him- 
self in person, with an army royal, should iiiVade what 
w'as called his realm of France,” with fire and sivord. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, who in his offwe c^‘ lord 
chancellor opened the session, began his speech with the 
text, Justice and mercy have kissed each other;’’ he 
said, that in proclaiming w’ar with an enemy, we ought 
fir»’t to examine the justness of the quarrel, the 
i’"i ten lion of the proclairner ; and he observed, that in 
those who took the field and hoped tor victory, it was 
ab«*id(itc‘ly necessary that they should walk in the ways 
of tl:;" Lord, and on him alone place their dependence ; 
that every one should keep to the post he was ordered 
to, and that each should be contentod with his pay, and 
abstiiin from all plunder. When the king’s Jetar- 
iniuation was made known, no man,” says chro- 
nicler can doubt, but tbat preparation %vafi made of 
harness, weapons, artillery, banners, and all o'!vcT things 
necessary for such an enterprise.” But neither* were 
preparations for defence neglectetl. 7’he commons 
represented that the land of Bretagne and the haven of 
« 

* Cnarnork, li. 17. 

f “ W' may loam from thoso,” says CharnJIak (ij. 98 ), “ the donvatiun 
of many terms preserved even to flu* present hour, thop-;h thc‘a|)arts eon- 
Gonant to those on whieli the names were hist bestowed have Ioiik siiiee 
iMicome fio matennUy altered in their foirn, that without tIAs, oisome 
similar rluo, we n)ij,*:ht|[he at a loss to trace the true cause of its first aijt 
plication. Among these we may immher the lound top, the yard arm, 
and, rude as its form is in the painted recoid, and also poithapB in the ort> 
ginal Itself, the forecastle.’* 

4 Pari. Hist. i. 479. k Hall, fiSS. 
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Brest lay sViraight opposite the south coast of Corn* 
wail ; that the French anh Bretojas, by reason of their 
fishing upen that coast^ knew every haven there^ and 
creek and landing-pl^\ as well as any of the king’s 
subjects ; and that seeing the i^aid county was threescore 
miles and ten in length, and the substance thereof 
little more tlian six miles in breadth from the southern 
to the northern sea,” they knew that no great number 
of people could s[»eedily be collected to oppose them at 
their landing, asid that at many of the landing-places 
there was neither pile, blockhouse, nor bulwark, — con- 
gideraSons which gave the eiifiny audacity, comfort^ 
and courage to arrive ainl land there/^ The justices 
and sheriffs of the county were therefore required to visit 
llic c(^va.st^from'Plyniouth to the Land s End ; and when 
this was done, every mayor and constable was ordered 
to see that the inliahitants repaired witli proper instru- 
ments to the places appointed, and there made good and 
substtivtial bulwarks, brays, walls, ditches, and all other 
fortifications needful. The^same precautions were to be 
taken to the eastward, wherever tlie local authorities 
should deem them necessary. Such works might be made 
upon any man's ground, of what estate or degree soever, 
and stones, turf, and heath taken for the purpose, with- 
out any compensation.* 

Such precautions were not uncalleil for. The French 
king, rafter the last disastrous action, had sent for the 
most eyperienced of bis nwal commanders from the 
Mediterranean. The English say that he was a knight 
of KTio<les, and call him Prior John; he was a Gascon 
gentleman t, Pierre Jean le Bidoulx by name. He 
brought w itli him four galleys of force, with divers foists 
and row-galleys, so well grdinanced and trimmed that the 
like had not been see*« in these parts before his coming.” 
The greatH'iavy which the French had prepared, and 
which was so well furnished in all things, that no doubt 
It was a wonder to see,” was lying in Brest harbour, 

* 4 Tlr'ti. VIK S. 1 

t t’aittaui la'cpent, Du Bollnycallit him ; Pregent, the editor of theme* 
moirs siguilying, in the use of Uiose tiinc», Pierre JeaiK 
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ready to join him on his arrival, when the English 
fleet of ships royal^ and others meet for war, to the 
number of forty -two, besides bdlengers, sailed in March 
from Portsmouth, under the wd admiral sir Edward 
Howard. He made straight for the coast of Bretagne, 
came into Bertram Bay, and there anchored in sight of 
the French fleet, which wisely kept itself close in Brest 
harbour. The English, with that confidence in their 
own courage which they had always possessed, and 
which the event has seldom failed A) jtfjtify, determined 
to attack them there ; and “ so in good order of battle 
they sailed forward.'' But in this instance tiiey ven- 
tured rashly, not being acquainted as they ought to 
have been with the navigation ; and at tlie first entry 
one of the ships, whereof Arthp- PlantHgenet was cap* 
tain, struck on a hidden rock, and burst in sunder." 
Upon this all the others stayed, to their own great dis- 
pleasure, and not to the little joy of the Frenchmen, 
V ho shot at them without doing any harm, ^o the 
English captains, perceiving that the haven was danger- 
ous to enter without an expert pilot, returned to their 
harborough in Bertram Bay." The enemy, not doubt- 
ing that it was the intention of the English to attack 
them, moored their ships as near to the castle as they 
could, and erected bulwarks on the land, on every side, 
to shoot at^” their assailants. There were lying in the 
harbour four and twenty great hulks, which had come 
thither to load with salt. ' These they set ip a row,” 
meaning, when the attack should be made, tB use them 
as fire-ships, and let them drive with the stream against 
the invading fleet. The lord admiral,” says Hall, 
perceiving the navy of France to be thus in fear, and 
not, Avilling nor iluring to come abroad, but> to lie as 
pri soners in a dungeon, wrote <^o the king to come 
thiitier in person, and havg the honour of so, high an 
enterprise ; which writing the king's couned i^othing 
allowed, for putting the king in jeopardy upon the 
chance of tlic sea ; wherefore they wrote Bli>arply to him, 
to accomplish that which ajipertained to his duty; and 
N 3 
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this caused him to take coi^rage and put things in ad- 
venture/* ^ p 

Sir EdwftM Howard Medcd no such excitement. The 
very fact of his invitinfMe king to take part in such an 
adventure is proof sumcienta that his own courage 
amounted to rashness. Meantime Prior John, witii his 
galleys from the Mediterranean, arriyed on tlie coast ; 
^d having learnt that the English fleet were so stationed 
as to prevent his junction with the^ Brest fleet, he 
entered Con qnet^ay^ drew his galleys to the shore, and 
set hj^ basilisks and other ordnance at the mouth of 
the bay^ which was so bulwarked on every side, that by 
water it waVnot possible to be won/’ From hence he 
sent out his small foists, upon every fair occasion, to 
annoy <.th€*‘EiigIish, in Jjiie hope oi* provoking them to 
some rash enterprise. These were generally chased 
back to the bay, which the English vessels were too 
large to enter. At length the lord admiral manned 
some4t his boats, and they, with the most imminent 
hazard, took one of the besj^ foists, the galley:, and 
bulwarks shooting upon them so freshly that it was a 
marvel how they escap; 1/" Sir Edward Howard bears 
a high character in the history of* his times, as an 
able statesman, a faithful counsellor, and a freespeakt?, 
as well as a brave soldier and skilful seaman: but it is said 
to have been bis maxim, that no sailor could be good 
for any thing, unless he were resolute to a degree of 
madness.^ To that degree Ihe king's letter had now 
excited and he is not the only man who has been 

driven destruction by an undeserved or intemperate 
reproof. He held a council, in which it was concluded 
that lord Ferrers and sir Stephen Bull should land with 
an adequate force to attack the landAlefences, while he 
entered the bay with row -barges anti little galleys " — 
tljus simultanrinsly to attack the enemy by sea and by 
land. »Bulf there was a S]>anish knight on board, who per- 
suaded him that there w^as less risk in entering the bay 
than had beefi supi)oscd; and Howard, in wliose heart 

*' H.iU, 53ii HoUa&hed, S7-h 
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the king's words were ranitliijg, caught eagerly at a pro- 
posal winch assured ^im of an honourable death if he 
failed of eminently distinguishing himself, So he 
called to him William Fitz4j|lliam^ William Cooke, 

John Colley, and sir Woistan Brown, as his chief and 
most trusty friends, and made them privy to his intent, 
which was to take., on himself the whole enterprise, with 
their assistance. These, “ like men of high courage," 
gladly assented; and so, on St. Mark's day^ ^^he puf April 
himself in a small row-barge, ap^oinfing three other 25. 
small rowing-ships, and his own ship's boat, tc^attend 
him, and therewith rowed suddenly into the bay where 
Prior John had moored his galleys last to* the shore. 

So hot a fire was opened upon him, both from the 
galleys and llie bulwarks, that^ they wlfo sh§nl(^ have 
supported him were afraid: but he })ushed forward, 
g'appled the p»un ,s galley, and hoarded it, the Spaniard 
a’- ' fiitecn Englishmen bravely following him. He 
i« , ave clrivoii the French out, ami to h^ been 
^0 of that gallgy ; but the enemy rallied, 

wlu'U they saw tliat he was unsupported, 'i’hey re- 
ejuea'd it. Whether they cut ^he cable, or the En- 
gii. • ',ailors themselv'.s let it sliji, is uncertain ; but his 
roi -boat fell oft* when he would have ste]iped into it. 
Sixteen of the English and the Spaniard was slain ; 
and Efov;ard biniself, when ho s* 4 w that it w^as iInpo^^Bi- 
ble to escape, took the whistle (the badge of his ifcgree) 
from his nock, and threw ll into the sea, befoiWie him- 
self was borne overboard by the enemies’ pil^fT* 

* Hall, Holin^bt'd, 574. (Vinphell. i. Collmti’s reprajje (fcjr 
E«:(’rton nrvvlKt's’s <■(! ) i 8.>, He was thus unli.'pjnly lost,” says Auster, 
“U'lorelK' foulil luvo notu't'that ho hud hocti oloctod into (ho society of the 
TOOsi noble order of (he Ggirter 'J’ho kuiR u( Scots, in a letter tokutg'Heury 
Vilf ,liemoaus Ins doivth in these w<ud8* ‘ Ami surely, dearest brother, we 
tliii k mure lo>s is to you of the late aduuraL who dweaaeci to lus j^reat 
boo iir tlj.'ii) the advantj^e inijtht have been of winninR ,dl the French 
gallijs ; which valiant Knij,du .nid tdhers (hat perLshe^^ had lieen better 
employed than on the enemies of ChrRtiaii religion 

Campbell beg'n*- lus senes ol the I.ives of the AdmiraLs, wilh'fcir Bdward 
Howard. It seems as if Henry repented the harshness with which he haa 
reprimanded him, ami m honourable amends had given him the order 
of the Garter. The hliarpnt*.sa ot that reprimand ” caused»hm»,’’ .says Ho- 
linshcd, “ to adventure things furjher than wisdom would he should, to his 
utter undoing and casting away ; God having ordained the means by his 

TH 4} 
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The fbr4 Fertere and other captains much were 
doknt of this chance ; but there Were some who re- 
marked thet the admiral had acted without counsel and 
«D iie had sped.'^ Tht Effect, howev^j upon the spirits 
A. I), of the sailors was such; that the officers^ upon the plea 
they had now no admiral in commission, deter- 
mined to do nothing further till they knew the king's 
pleasure ; and accordingly they sailed for England, 
Vpon this the French came out of their harbour ; and 
Prior John dret? for^h his galleys and foists, made for 
the coast of Sussex with all his company, landed there, 
and fi^&d some cottages : the gentry raised the country, 
and drove to his sliips. Henry is said to have 
been right sorry for the death of his admiral/' He 
appoijitet?' the' lord Thomas Howard to succeed him, 
telling him to revenge liis brothers death. That lord 
immediately put to sea, and the enemy then thought it 
prudent to keep within their own ports. * Prior John 
was tjco skilful a commander, either to give his adver- 
saries an opportunity, or to let one pass. Next year, 
when the seas were unguarded, he again crossed the 
channel to the Sussex coast, and landing in the night, 
at the then “ poor village called Brighthelmston, he took 
sucIj poor goods as he found there,” arid set lire to the 
place. But when the beacons were fired, and the people, 
by-, the time it was day, began to collect, Prior John 
soiind^‘d his trumpet to call his men aboard. A hand- 
ful of a'chers, who kepi the watch, followed him to the 
sea, and at the galley-men from the shore ,* and when 


wrovulptiro, which +he Pagans irap1ie<i (though wanting the light of grace) 
ill the ii'inie of destiny, by them counted inevitable A destmv lamentable, 
coiiividering the qnulity of the pcison, ivjth tlie manner of his dying; 
wbcreni, although many vainly dnamtethat fortuiU' led him to so mtserable 
an aecident, yet il we wii* lift ui» our considerations to CWxl, we shall find 
that He hath reserved "suchf i iircrogative over all things which he hath 
created, that to him or.iybeloiigeth the authority to dispose all things by the 
same powtfrwhef. itli he bath cre^^ed them of nothing Anri yet the 
foolish Vi'orljJ (deUng in blindlgnormicc, but pretending a singular insight 
if matters ol‘ sSjcreci ) blushcth nor tn talk ot, or rather to assever, casualty, 
chanccmedloy, mislortunes, and such like inolish imagm‘)tions ; whereas, 
indeetl, the pr(i\idence of fio<l compasseth all things whatsoever, for no- 
thmi^ f an be prllhlegl^^ from the amplcness ot the same.” — p. 57 j. 
•lliilljddl. Ilolmshcd, 576. 
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the Prior waded to his foist, they ibllowed^ him ‘ 
tlie water, till they were driven back with pikes. He 
lost an eye in this ateir. The wound was^dangerotts ; . 
and looking upon his recovery^ws miraculous, he had his 
image made in wax, wi^Jii the English arrow in its face, 
and offered it as a memorial at the shrine of our Lady of 
Boulogne.* The lord admiral resented tins expedition, 
by sending sir John Wallop with a squadron to infest 
the coast of Normandy ; where landing frequentl;f, 
though with not more than 800 ^en,die burnt ships 
and boats in the liarbours,” and destroyed more than 
twenty villages and toyrns, *^with great sladUliter of 
the people.*' One nation could not in that^ge reproach 
the other for this barbarous system of warfare, which 
inflicted so much misery upon iiidividudls, without con- 
tributing in the slightest degref to bring the coiftest to 
an issue. 

In the land war which meantime was carried on 
under the king in i)erson, the English display^ their 
’isual courage, and that want of wisdom whicliwas too 
often felt in their councils. Terouanne was taken and 
burnt, and Touriiay taken and retained, — a glorious but 
bnrd<‘nsome conquest, soon to be restored. Peace was 
made, and followed by a marriage, of Hhicli Henry's 
Low Country allies spake truly when they spake shame- 
fully of it, — the marriage of the princess Mary,^ his 
sister, then in her eighteenth year, to Louis ^11., a 
feeble and diseased old^nan. AVhile she waited at 
Dover till the weather should be favourable^jfw her pas- 
sage, one of the fleet, a ship royal of 9^0 ttms, was 
driven ashore near Sandgate, and of 6’00 men scarcely 
tile half escaped, and the most part of these “sore hurt 
with the wreck.” < And wliem after Henry had “ kissed 
ht r and coimncnded her to God jind the fortune of the 
se-', and the governance of the French king,her hus- 
band,” this fair lady had ^ taken her ship, wj.(h all her 
noble company, and sailed about a quarter of the w^, 
the wind arose and scattered the squadrpn ; some got 
* Hall, Gfi9 Holmbhocl, 602. 
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into Calab, some were driven to Flanders : lier ship 
was with great difficulty ' brought to Boulogne, and 
there^ at the entrance of the haven/ with great jeopardy, 
the master ran it hard aground.” * In less than three 
months, this unseemljA union ^ was dissolved by the 
death of the French king ; the widow lost no time in 
making a better choice for herself; and the kindness 
with which Henry received her after her clandestine 
nfearriage with the duke of Suffolk, was some reparation 
for having, in h 41 at| disposal of her, regarded notliing 
but state policy.f 

Frantss I. wislied to recover Ton may, and also to 
form a close *alliance with Henry. lie proposed a con- 
ditional treaty to Wolsey, that his expected and unborn 
child, if it^proved a son, should be married to Henry's 
daughfJ;r Mary, then oiAy two years old. The hoped 
contingency took place, the treaty was concluded, and 
one of the conditions was, that on the day of tlie mar- 
riage '’fournay shoukl be given up to France upon 
' A. n. payraeAt of (i00,()00 crowns of gold. But it was not 
1518, necessary to wait for the laps^ of time, always so slow 
to expectant hope. "Wolsey obtained a pension from the 
French king, and it was agreed that Tournay slioiild 
1520. be given up before the close of tlic year. 'J'hen,” 
says Hail, began the captains and the soldiers to 
moujrii, — and many a young gentleman, and many a 
tall yeoman, wished that they bad not spent their time 
there.”' ^Sir Kdward Belknap acting for the earl of 
Worceste?^ ^ho was commissioned to carry this part of 
the treaty into effect, refused to rleliver up the city to 
the sicur de Chastillon, who was sent to take possession 
of it, unless he certified, by an indenture scaled with his 


• Hall, .*i70. On the day uOcr herlnarnage, all the Englishmen, except 
a few that were officerji with tto said queen, won* discharged, which was a 
great sorrow fur them ; for home had served lier long in hoi*eot pielerinent, 
and some tlilt had X..-ncst homes loti tlg,‘m tu her\ e lier, nod now they were 
without Bcrv;^fe, which causeii them to take thougiit, in ho much, that 
soujp di(M by the way ictumiiig, and some fell mad; but there was no 
remedy.'’ ^ , 

t “ No brother,” hays Mr Turner, “could act more kindly than tlie king, 
on an event so trfing to his pnde, and w intcrceptive of his Ibture po- 
litics.” 
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seal of arms, that it was received Is a gift, ’and not 
rendered as a right to the king of France.” The earl 
carried this punctilioul spirit further, when the French, 
having sent in the sealed indenture, appro&ched witii 
colours flying : the city, he sai&, was neither yielded 
nor won, but delivered lor confederation of marriage, 
and therefore they should not enteri with banners dis- 
played. To this also the French angrily but in good 
policy conformed. The cession was not a popular meae 
sure in England. I'he people had hopx proud of the 
conquest, and said, that the king was evil counselled 
to give away the city of Toumay, because th^^main- 
tenance of a garrison there should have nourished and 
brought up men and younger brothers in feats of war, 
to the great strength and defence of the rcalm/^ When 
the garrison returned to England, Henry sent far the 
yeomen of the guard, and, after many good words, 
granted them four-pence a day without attendance, ex- 
cept they were specially commanded yet we are told 
tlmt many a tall yeoman who lacked living, -atltf'would 
not labour after their returii, fell to robbing, pilfering, 
shifting, and other extraordinary n^eansof maintenance, 
whert’as before they were staid upbn a certainty of hope, 
so long as they had allowance from the king.* 

The pension assignetl by the French king to Wolsey 
on this occasion was under the colourable pretext of an 
equivalent for his emoluments as administrator of the 
diocese of 'rournay. Tim cardinal has been "Charged 
with having li.-.tened favourably to j proposals the sale 
also of Calais to the French ; the charge rests upon the 
single assertion of an historian t wlio, for general fide- 
lity, is in no good repute, and who bore a particular 
ill will to ’W'olsejr. According to his statement, the 
other ministers were sounddd upon the subject, and 
M' olocy, when he found them averse to it, found it dan- 
gerous to proceed further*. The memorable meeting 
between the kings of England and France, on the Field 

* Hal), .TiMS Hi>lin^b('d, Turner, Moil. Hist. 1 . 144. 

f Polydorc Virjji). llume, iv. p. 15. 
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of the Cloth of (iold *, took place at this time : it was 
designed to confirm the friendship between the two 
kingSj and, by the generous franfeness which was dis- 
played on both sides, seemed at the time not unlikely to 
have produced that effect. But ill omens were remem- 
bered and applied^ after the event had afforded appli- 
cation for them. On one of the days there was such a 
hideous storm of wdnd and weather, that many con- 
^ctured it did prognosticate trouble and hatred shortly 
after to follow/",- ^ more impressive incident occurred 
when the interview with the emperor ensued. The 
English? had erected for this occasion a banquetting- 
house witlwn the walls of Calais, after a goodly 
device/" t The roof was painted to represent the sky, 
with st^rs, sun, moon, and clouds, and divers other 
thingJr made above ov^r men’s heads ; and there were 
great images of great men of divers strange nations,"* 
with escutcheons showing to what country they be- 
longed and scrolls declaring whom they represi'nted. 
'Jliere* wl^ie !also, as it were, many sliips under sail, 

* i 

■ *Therp is an annentpiclnmn Windsor Castle of TTenrv’s embarkation for 
this interview in the Clreat Ilarrv S//r {ior Churnork tiMkes the (ireat Harry 
of the teminino Keiuler) has f«mrina!*ts,witl» twounind tojis on each, exc(‘|>t 
thcfihortcht mizeii Her sails and pendants are of cloth (d gidd damasked. Tiie 
royal stamlnrd of Knffland is llyinp on each of llie four riuarters ol the fons, 
castle, and the. staff ot each standard is surrounded bj a flcur-de-hs Pen- 
tlants are flying; on the mast heads, and at each quarter ot the deck is a 
standard ot St George’s Cross, llcrquaiters and sides, <ia also the lops, 
arc ‘lortifiecl and decorated with he-ater shields, oi tarfcts, chariretl dif- 
ferently with the Cross of St Geoige azure, a flcur-dc-li.s or ; party per 
pale ar^teiit and sort a union rose, and party per pale arRent and vert a 
jiortculliK ^ , alternately and repeatcdl''. 'i'he king is standing on the mam 
deck, nehn^j^roRsed in a garment of clofh of gold, edginl with ermine, the 
sleeve.s cr(m8o(*i, and the j.ickct and br(K*ches tlie same ; his round bonnet 
is coverf.l witli a white leather, laid on the upper side of the brim. On the 
front of the forecastle are depicted, Jiart} per pale argent :ir,d vert, within 
a circle of the Garter, the anna of France and Fiiglaiid ouailcrly crowned, 
the suiijiorters a linn and u dragon The same arms are repeated on the 
stern. On each side ot ttie rudder is a port hole wiDi a brass cannon, and 
on the side ot the mam deck aretwo]>oit holes w th cannon, and the same 
iiutniier under the forecasth*.” — Oiiarnock, i 4^ 

t “ In such manner as, I ♦hink,” says Ilolinshed, “ was never seen, with 
sixteen principals made of gieat masts, lietwixt ei crym.ist lour and twenty 
foot, and an the jules closeii with boards and canvass Over it, and within 
round nlmut *he sides, were made three seaftohls or lotTs, one above another, 
b*r inert and women to «fand upon. Ami in tiie midst of the said ban- 
quettmg house was set uji a great pillar of timber, made of eight great 
masts, bound together with iron bands, for to bold them together, for 
it was an bundrelr and four and thirty foot of length, and cost six pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourspcnce to sot it upright.” 
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and wind-mills going/' and platforms erected round 
about the great cer^ral pillar for the musicians, and 
for pageants to be played when the king of liJnglartd and 
the emperor should be at their banquet. But in the 
morning of the same day the wind began to rise, and 
at night blew off the canvass, and all the elements, with 
the stars, sun, moon, and clouds ; and the wind blew 
out above 1000 torches and other lights of wax, that 
were prepared to give light to the banquet ; and all the 
kings' seats that were made withi^rdRt riches, besides 
all other things, were all dashed and lost.” * ILfhe eyes 
of Henry VI I L and hk ambitious favourite had been 
opened, they might have seen typified *in such an 
edifice, and such a catastrophe, the instability and the 
issue of their own projects. 

When Wolsey had alienated the king from his French 
connection, and was secretly negotiating an alliance with 
tlic emperor, it was part of Henry’s plans that they 
sh )uld jointly provide for the destruction, 
navy, — a groat and higk enterprise,^' the king thought 
tins, if it might suddenly be made against the French 
king, and thus by wisdom and good policy be brought 
to j^ass/' but he did not intend that it should pro- 
ceed otherwise than by their common assent t; and the 
emperor was not likely to employ any part of his forces 
in attempting an object in which his own interests trere 
so much les s concerned than those of his ally. Before any 
open breach had appeare^between England France, 
tlie French captured a Spanish vessel, English 
proj)eriy on board, in the mouth of the Thames ; a 
presupipluous attemptate in his stream, wdiich it was 
said the king took very displeasantly, and could in no 
wise be contentA tberewitii, unless satisfaction were 
m idc to his honour to all parties, he being the more 
moved because the Frencl» had before, likft manner, 
misordered themselves in his ports. The Franck woyld 


* Hoiin^hed, (JM, fi5S. 

t State Jt'apens, pubtuhed under ^he authority or hU majesty^i; cominis^ 
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at that time willingly have avoided a war with England ; 
they promised full restitution, with damages and interest; 
hut when ^ich restitution had been awarded, after long 
suit in the French courts, and sentence given in favour 
of the demandants by due coanrse of law, the English 
ministers complained that the parties were ordered to quit 
France on pain of their lives, with this sentence alone 
and no money." They complained also that French 
Aen-of-war, as well as pirates, spoiled the king's sub- 
jects of their goOds sea, and cruelly handled them, 
ajid put them in danger of their lives.* It was then 
neither war nor peace with FrAnce, — a state of things 
as favourable for the freebooter as it was injurious to the 
peaceable merchant. Six ships, therefore, under C’hris- 
topher Coo, aiT expert .seaman, were sent to protect 
the king’s subjects against French, Scotch, and other 
rovers. A Scottish sea-rover, who seems to have been 
no unworthy successor of sir Andrew Barton, was cap- 
tured, <>^^or a long fight, by John Arundel, an esquire of 
('ornwall, and presented to the king, and detained a 
long time prisoner in the Tower. A squadron of five 
r'hips was sent to Scotland, and entered the Forth, 
meaning to attack the vessels that lay in the havens 
tlierc. The Scotch ran them aground; the English 
followed in boats, landed, burnt the vessels, and car- 
riec^off some prisoners, whom they brought to London. 

A. n. Charfes V. was, at this time, about to remove from 

4 5^2. Ills domf^jlons in the Low Countries to Spain ; he pro- 
posed to rliuke England in his way, and ket^p Easter 
there ; and therefore applied to Henry to put his navy in 
readiness for the defence of the narrow seas, and the 
security of his passage trom Calais to Dover, according 
to the treaty ; and also to ,send conveliient ships for the 
transport of himself 'and his train. The notice was 
very short : reason whicJjL made it inconvenient was 

the anreadiness of the navy, not being victualled with 
fish meet for Lent," which, it was said, could not be 
<) 

HoVinwhed, G75-677. Hall, 629, fiSO 
+ State Vapors, 36. 42. 56. 59. Gl. 
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had;” another was, that if the emperor came at the 
time which he appoijited, it was foreseen that he and 
the king would be enforced to labour in P^lm Sunday 
week ; which was not convenient/' said Wolsey, for 
princes, nor for meaner personages, but rather to be oc- 
cupied in prayer and contemplation." He thought the 
emperor's hasty movement was intended to accelerate 
the king's declaration against France, which Henry was 
not bound to make till Charles should be in Englanct 
Wolsey s reasons were approved, «n(i*t.he visit was de- 
ferred for six weeks. The cardinal being less i^illed in 
nautical affairs than in the intrigues of diplomacy, had 
proposed that the Peter Pomegranate* an& the Mary 
Gonson should be despatched for the emperor ; but the 
king was of opinion, that these jjjiips wer? tog great 
portage for those straits, and could not, by reason of 
their bigness, approach either to the one coast or to the 
other. The great galley t anti two row-barges, he thought, 
w^re Ijettcr fitted for the business, and sufficienjg^ it/'f 
The earl of Surrey, thcnjiigh admiral of England, put 
to sea, *^with all the kings navy," giving out that his 
cmly object was the safeguard of the emperor ; but, 
lia. -Mg landed him in Spain, he made, according to his 


* n>ig phip was of 400 tons’ burden. Four years later, Wolsey wntos 
thus cojioerrnng this ship to sir Thomas More “ It is somewhat to my 
marvel that the king’s highness maketh ditticulty for the lending o# the 
PettT Ihiingaruct to the ambaswdor of France, considering the manifold 
good deserts of the said ambassador, and the great profit and einimodity 
that shall arise unto Ins grace thcnjgjy. It is not to he susperiM that she 
may be used against the king’s hif^ness in anv hostility, con^erlng that 
tlie sureties shall he bound as well fur that point, as for h redelivery at 
the year’.<i end, apd that there is more likeness of stricter cotijuu^lon with 
France, than of any breach. And whereas your letter purporteth that the 
king may have 500 marks for the loan of the said s^np, besides the advan- 
tage of ii^s customs of his own sul^ects : thereto it is to be considered, that 
the customs of the strangers amounteth far above the customs of his own 
subjects; for, for KKW, paid by the Englishmen, the stranger pa^cth 90{'i 
Besides this, I suppose if the king hav^ for the loan of her, <50(1 marks, his 
gra;e must, at his own cost 'and charge, new ngg, tnm, and tackle her, 
wh. 'h. porcase, would siinnount the sum oi^he said COO marks; whereas 
tlie ..iiibasbador oiRereth to do tlie same at his own urojicr l•xpfinBC.'’ — 
Stoic Papers^ 174. • • 

f In a report of this year’s date, the great galley is said tb be^f port- 
age 8(X) tons Charriock (ii. 108.) observes, that its name never occuts 
in any other jilace He had not seen Dr. ftamp.son*8 lettei (now printed in 
the State Faperr) ; and I suspect that the amount of tonwage in the reiiort, 
as he has stated it, must either have been miswritten or misread, 
t Holuished, 04, O.'j, 97. 
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for the coast of Bretagne ; commatlded 
wise^ masters and mariners” to buoy the haven of Mo/- 
laix, aod iigoored his whole fleet ft that haven the ne^ti! 
ni^t ' All men were then commanded to harness,** 
and to advance their standard)^; and all soldiers fb 
flidr attendance to their captain ; fourteen falcons were 
landed, and drawn forth by strength of men ; and Surrey, 
at the head of about 7000 solders,, marched towards 
the town in good order of battle, with banners displayed. 
The alarm soa. spread, and the gentlemen of the 
country^ showed themselves pricking; but when they 
heard ine guns, they fled,*’ sa)(s the chronicler, as if 
they had n^ver used war.** Morlaix was five long miles 
from the landing place ; the inhabitants had closed their 
gates, aiif’ '*^laid ordnance where was most jeopardy;** 
and uie contest was carried on by the archers on one 
side, and the arbalasters on the other ; but the master 
gunner, Christopher Morrice, who had brought three 
falcon^ojgainst one of the gates, and saw that it waft 
well defended with haebusses, cried, Have at the 
wicket, and in the smoke of the guns let us enter 1*' A 
well-aimed shot struck the lock, the wicket flew open, 
and through the smoke the assailants entered, put the de- 
fendants to flight, and opened the great gate for iheir 
companions. When the Bretons on the walls saw that 
the town was entered, they fled, each as he could. Sur- 
rey displayed his banner in thd market-place, and called 
to him .|*ertain squires, whcv;a, for their hardiness and 
noble coi.iage, he made knights. As the gentlemen 
suflfered the soldiers to do what they would, they 
fell to pillaging the chests and warehouses of the iner- 
chante, for the town was' very rich, and “ specially in 
lin^ cloth.’* When th^ bad taJ^en their pleasure# 
of the town, and laden themselves with as much, for a 
truth, or mor^, than they could bear away, the lord ad- 
miral, coKitnanded the trumpets to blow, and all men to 
set fire to all parts of the town, the holy jdaces ex- 
cepted ; the fair market-place,” says Hall, ‘‘ was act 
on fire, and the suburbs burnt ardently.” They were 
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then ordered to their etaodards ; bui^t hou^j^and vil. 
lages as they ivithdrew ; lay that night ashore, aa if 
braving the enemy ; a»d the next day, with honoux (such 
honour as such an exploit may be thought t( deserve), 
they took to their ships, with little or no loss* They burnt 
some sixteen vessels in the haven ; then preceded to 
St* Pol de Leon, anchored before it, and, when they at« 
tempted to land, found the Bretons too strong for them, 
so that all they could do there was to burn one ship oi^ 
200 tons and some smaller craft. Th^ whole deet next 

sailed into Brest haven, where the boats landed, and set 
some houses on fire near Ae castle. This wastdRil war 
Surrey continued for more than a fortnight,ttill he was 
recalled to the Isle of Wight. The king commended 
him greatly for his pains and hardiness, and pi^sed his 
«^ecially fifty of them \llio abstained froifi pil. 
«pj^never went from the lord captain/'* 

. Boon after the imperial visit, a Spanish fieet had 
at Portsmouth : the force coijsisted of ^^000 . 
embarked in sixteen ships, well ecfuipjjJESl, and 
^ months and a Half of wages." Meantime 

French had not been remiss in their preparations ; 
It was known from some prisoners, "whom the Rye-rnen 
had taken at the commencement of hostilities, that tliey 
had eighteen or nineteen ships ready to sail from Havre 
de Grace (then called the New Haven) and frqjn 
Dieppe, with the intention either of attacking Jersey, or 
Guernsey, or of landing 2C|00 adventurers in Sopland* 
It was proposed that the Spanish admiral, ^ jJestano, 
should send some part of his fieet to sea, to form a func- 
tion with the English vice-admiral, sir William Fitz- 
william^and perform some great exploit upon the ex- 
pedition on its voyage northward. But the Spaniards 
were slow in their proceedings? and when Fitzwilliani, 
some two months afterwards, was Aout to make, an at- 
tempt against the enemy's fStce in Boulo^e, 
suffered so greatly in a storm that few or none of the ^ips * 
could be refitted for any service that year^ either fox 

* Hall, CrH. Hohnshed, 678. 
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guardin| the pasiige^ or annoying the French in thdr 
fi^ry. The first was an object of considerable mo. 
ment^ inasmuch as an English atmy had taken the f!dd 
from Calais ; the other was deem^ so^ Wolsey being 
^ opinion, that to keep the Frenchmen from thehr 
;iaWy was one of the greatest annoyances and dis- 
^easures that could be done unto them/" Such was 
the temper in which war was carried on in that age ; 
•projects of extensive ambition were entertained, and 
yet petty mi8cb'ef^]fva8 pursued with as much eagerness 
as if it were to affect the issue of the contest. Gonson^ 
therefore, (who was afterwards surveyor of the navy,) 
was ordered to take such sm^l ships as could be found 
at Calais and the Cinque Ports, and with these, and 
such as, had escaped the storm, to guard the passage, 
and**Mmpeach the fi^nery,*’ till a force should be pre- 
pared, for the tuition of the sea,” that winter.* 

A. D. In the following year, the senseless project of de- 
f523. stroying the hsven at Calais was renewed ; the French 
supp^r^^iitat, if this were effected, they should easily 
take the town for fault df rescue.’* The scheme was 
craftily designed and executed : they loaded an old ship 
of 400 tons with great Caen stone,” in the port of 
Dieppe, and brought her out with a foresail and no 
masts ; so that, as she came before Calais, all who saw 
her supposed ^^she had been weather-driven, and had 
lost Jjer mast by tempest.” It was about ten at night 
whenwhe came to the moq^h of the harbour, as if mak- 
ing tMther for shelter ; but she missed the channel, and 
turned to the sands towards Risebank, when the men 
on board, supposing that they were in the very channel, 
set her on fire, took to their boats, and so escape d by the 
shore. The people in Calais sayj the fire, and we^e 
moved with comjjjission for the supposed sufferers. 
When, the Jide fell, they perceived the ship consumed, 
and fhp goodly Catn stohes lying whole. They were 
‘ speedily removed into the town, and the lord deputy, and 
the other Iqfds in office at Calais, sent by their pursuivant 

* state Papers, 9S, 99, 100. —12. 21. 23L 
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a letter to the captain of Boulogne^ ^siring him to com- 
municate their thanl^ to M. I^owylc^ captain of Bi- 
eppe^ for sending so fair a ship and so nrnch goodly 
stone to Calais. The stone^ they said^ they had taken 
into the town^ where it was of much use to diem for the 
fortifications ; and^ if the French would send more, they 
would gladly receive it at the same price.* 

At this time Albany, the regent of Scotland, who hac^ 
gone to France to solicit men, money, and stores for the 
war against England, was preparilfg return with the 
reinforcements which he had obtained. Fit^gvilliam 
was therefore sent with a fleet- of thirty-six sail to 
watch the French coast, while one smaller squadron 
cruised in the western, and another in^ the northern 
seas. Impatient of inaction while he hoverSd the 
coast, Fitzwilliam and his captains determined U]()on 
a descent, tliat they might do some harm to Treport,” 
wliich was the seaport of the neighbouring town of Eu. 
Thdr intention was perceived ; the toi^n^|ty|^i*^.?d the 
beacons, aid came to thena in good time from all the 
fortresses in that quarter, and they erected bulwarks 
to defend the landing. Nevertheless the English per- 
sisted in their design: 700 men made for the shore in 
their boats ; and though the French ^^shot out ordnance, 
quarrels, and stones,” they made good their landing, 
stormed their bulwarks, and, crying St. George i*to 
the gates of Treport !” pursued the fugitives, ^rrice, 
the master-gunner, was ndfther so fortunate no^so well 
provided as he had been at Morlaix: he "^att^mpted 
to force an entrance by using a broken mast, which he 
found J^y the way, as a battering ram, Anthony Kni- 
vett and Francis Newdigate, with their men, ran witli it 
♦to the gate ; but the gate waa so strong that it could 
not he broken, and at every loifp lay a piece Oi ord- 
nance,” which was well ]^ed, so thata^he a*6sailants 
found it expedient to retreat. They set fife to th« 
suburbs, which was a fair street, and all was burnt.*' 
While the flames were raging there, they Vade for the 

« Hall, 658. Holinshed, 687. 
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haven; and being 'unable^ owing to the state of the 
to bring out seven fair ships wh|ch were lying there/ 
they set fjre to them and reimbarked^ carrying off 
twenty-seven pieces of good cannon firom the bulwarks, 
not without imminent hazardrpf losing those who were 
the last on shore ; nor without some loss and damage of 
men both hurt and slain ; as it often happeneth/* says 
Holinshed, where those who are unadvisedly assailed 
are found not unprovided." The king, however, was 
" singularly weir^ccfA tented with this valiant acquittal of 
Fitzwi[Uam and his company, as a thing much redound- 
ing to tlie honour of his grace isnd the nation, with high 
reproach aiid rebuke of his enemies ; " and he directed 
that letters of thanks might be sent them ; by which 
they ipight, td their cqmfort and for their courage, un- 
derstand how acceptable their good service was to him." 
Soon afterwards Fitzwilliam got sight of twelve French 
ships, aboard one of which was the archbishop of Glasgow, 
with persons of rank : he chased them into a French 
harbour ; iWd were lost, anc^Albany relanded his stores, 
and spread a report that the expedition was deferred till 
the spring. Deceived thereby^ the English admiral 
returned to his own port, and Albany then put to sea, and 
effected his passage safely.* 

The English were more alert in annoying the ene- 
my's coast than in protecting their own. Six well- 
appointed French ships met with tlie Katharine galley 
oft‘the ^ast; the galley was l?lily of forty tons, and many 
of the crei!^ ashore: but the captain, *'one John Mariner, 
so enchuraged his men, that all fear was set aside ; and 
ever as the Frenchmen approached they beat t|jem off 
with arrows and fighting, and still they continued from 
four in the morning till pine. By 'that time she hkd 
spent her arrows with shooting, and her hills with hew- 
ing, and her y;ke8 with keeping them off from coming 
aboard ; ^and almost all the company were sore hurt, 
and the captain wounded to the death." Then, having no 
other remedy; they sought to escape; and captain Mark- 

♦ Ilan, 660. Holinslied. 687. Pinkerton, 222. State Papers (Sir T. More 
to Wolscy). 125. 
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ham, of the bark of Sandwich, 8eeii4 the chase, man. 
fully called his men out of Sandwich haven, and made, 
with a fair wind, to tlfe assistance of the galley. When 
the enemy left their pursuit, and prepared to attack him, 
he comforted his men, ai^d made the quarters of his 
ship defensible. The French set on fiercely, and their 
tops were higher than the top of the English ship. Out 
went the ordnance, quarrel, and darts of the French ; 
tlie English shot fiercely again, and when the French* 
proffered to enter, beat them off witiiHWlls.’' At length 
the enemy with a great gun beat down the top of the 
bark, and slew diose who^manned it ; lastly they struck 
down her mast. The conflict had now continued from 
ten of the clock till two. Markham strove then to 
regain the harbour, and ever ^le English shot ajjrows 
while they had any left/* The enemy durst not enter, 
till the arrows were all spent, so that they came aboard 
all at once and entered her. No action was ever main- 
tained against greater odds ; and the French, wjip# they 
carried the bark into Dieppe^ said they hadIffiVer bought 
prize so dearly ; it cost them twenty-seven in slain, and 
eighty sore hurt: the number of English w’-ho fell was 
twer: three.* Soon afterwards four French ships 
cliascd the Rye fisher-boats to the very shore, and were 
repulsed when they landed with intent to carry them 
off. Some English men of war came up as they wore 
departing, and two of the enemy were captured.fo 

It was surprising, at time when maritilie war a. d. 
was confined to predatory attacks upon the coast, that 13^7. 
points of considerable importance should havef been 
left without due means of defence. When Wolsey, 
on hi^return from the Continent, landed at Dover, 

“ he found it in fio little djjsorder,** he said, and 
for lack of reparation in marvelloiK decay, clearly un- 
furn*diied of timber, stone,^board, and qf every other 
thing requisite ; greatly unpurveyed of victual/ an^J the 
poor soldiers far behind, and unpaid of their wages.” 

Wolsey ’s unstable politics had now changed : he repre- 

• Hall, 673. f Iix 674 . x State Taperg, 123. 
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seated tS Henry the wars between England and France 

had been in a manner the ruin of both rea|jp6s and 
that the pe^etual peace whfch by king’s high wisdom 

and providence was now to ensue^ would be to bia 
" eternal honour, glory, and renown, and to the repose, 
enriching, and tranquillity of his realm and his subjects 
for ever.” ^ The king was easily guided by a minister 
who had not yet been shaken in his favour, and war 
* was declared against the emperor as the first consequence, 
of a new alliance, ii^th France. But this was a most 
unpopular measure ; with the common people, because 
''the dSnperor's dominions ha^holpen them with com, 
and relieved them with grain,** whereas they could have 
little or none from France : with the merchants and 
clothierSj 4 ibecadse all broadcloths, kerseys, and cottons f 
lay ob their hands, insomuch that when the clotliiers of 
Essex, Kent, Wiltshire, Suffolk, and other shires that 
used clothmaking, brought cloth into Blackwell Hall, in 
LoncU>n, to be sold, as they were wont, few merchants or 
none any« When the clothiers lacked sale then 

they put from them their spinners, carders, tuckers, and 
such others that lived by clothworking, which caused 
the people greatly to murmur, especially in Suffolk ; and 
if the duke of Norfolk had not wisely appeased them, 
no doubt but they had fallen to some riotous act. The 
king had seized upon all ships in the ports that belonged 
to an^^f of the emperor's subjects ; and this was much 
talked by those who frequented the emperor's do-’ 
minions, and they openly said that this interruption of 
comm!i.ircial intercourse would lead to the great loss of 
the respective princes ; “ but yet Englishmen were 
content to obey the king and his council." EnglUi pro- 
perty was in like manner^seized in die Low Countries ; 
and " if this war w^s displeasant to many in England, 
surely k was as much, or more so, to the towns and 
people of Flanders, Bral^aiit, Holland, and Zeeland, 
and especially to Antwerp and Bruges, where the marts 
were kept, aud where the resort of Englishmen was ; 

• state Papers, 250. t What were these 
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£mt diey said that their marts were undj^e if the fcnglishw 
xnon cam^ not there ; and if there were no mart^ their 
ships^ hoy8> and waggftns might rest^ and all artificers, 
hosts^ and brokers might sleeps and so the people should 
fall into misery/' * ^ 

The age was past in which war brought with it no 
other evils than those of its direct infliction ; when bar* 
barous kings went to battle with as little reflection and 
as little foresight as they went to the chase^ and thehP 
subjects followed them with as mutiMdacrity to the one 
as the other. It was now beginning to be felt what 
complicated interests wene affected by public dSputes ; 
and when some of those empty and rash advisers^ who 
are often found in cabinets and councils^ represented to 
Henry thgt he was strong enoij^h and fSch ano^h to 
make war upon any prince in Christendom, wmle no 
prince could hurt him by war or invasion, others more 
sagely set before him the extent of the emperor’s do* 
mirion, who was lord of all Spain, hiaples, Sardinia, 
aiidso southward to Epuskai|(?),and north*flivi^ard from 
Gravelines to Riga and Revel ; so that English mer- 
chants passing on those coasts were ever in danger/' 
To this opinion the king, as a wise, well learned, and 
far-casting prince," gave ear, and, leaving the glory of 
war, he took mercy on his subjects/' The lady Mar- 
garet, who rulefl in the Netherlands, entreated hln^ to 
persevere in his godly mind and appetite of^eace; 
and however it might hap •» fall between him aril Spain^ 
yet to consider his ancient amity, and continue bia good 
and gracious favour towards Flanders and thote Low 
Oounti^ies, which, of all folk living, loatheth war and to 
have any enmity with him and his people/’ t A re» 
newal of friendly *intercour^ was soon eflected with 
thof-e countries, both parties seeing their mutual interest 
so clearly; and how con^dently the glemings relied 
upon it was shown by an occurrence in the rives Thames, 
such as was never heard of before or since. A French 
crayer of thirty tons lay at Margate, watohing to make 

* Hall, 644*^46. HoUnshed, 735. t HaU,747. State Papers, S84 
o 4^ 
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prize of zome Fielding that xni^t come dowii4te^iSveT, 
A crayer from Arnemuiden^ which was appo{i^!li^ to 
protect the^shing-boats between dravelines and Ostendj 
had come up to Gravesend to take in bread ; and^ having 
Yictualled^ made to the seaward^ Espying the French ves- 
aelj which hove toward them under a sail, the Zeelanders 
suspected mischief, and made themselves ready. There 
was little difference in the size of the vessels, the Zeelander 
fieing twenty-eight tons, but a considerable disparity in the 
crew ; the FrencSSr Wfcre thirty-eight in number, and the 
Zeelander only twenty-four. When they came near enough 
to hail tne French, the Frenchman, by way of reply, shot 
a piece of ‘ordnance, and with that laid the Fleming 
aboard : and there was sore fighting, for the Frenchmen 
had cmssX)Ow^, and thcgFlemings had hand-guns.** The 
French, however, when they had sufficiently tried the 
enemy’s mettle, fell off, and would fain have been gone. 

That seeing,” says the chronicler, the Fleming 
whistl€<L and after the Frenchman made sail. Now, 
the wind so strainablc^ east that the Frenchman 
could sail no whither but into the Thames, and so he 
did, and the Fleming followed, and before Gravesend 
the Fleming boarded the Frenchman, and there they 
fought again; but away again went the Frenchman, 
and the Fleming after with all his sails ; and so far 
sailed the Frenchman, that he ran along the Tower- 
wharf 4 :s though he would have riven his ship; the 
Flemin^set on, and entered <riie ship for any thing the 
Frenchman could do, and cried, J have taken the 
tliief!’* Sir Edmund Walsingham, lieutenant of the 
Tower, was on the wharf, and seeing them fight, called 
his men, and entered the ships, and took both the cap- 
tains and their men. Th|* Fleming*boldly challenged 
his prize, for he said that open war was between France 
and FlanlAers, apd said, further, that the Frenchman was 
a piratp. /The king’s counsd took up the matter, and 
made an end between them.”* 

* Halit 748. ** ’mis chance was much talked of, that two shlpa should 
•ail in chase from Margate to the Tower. wharf, because that, before time, 
fuch alike thing had never been heard." 
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Another royal meedng was appo^ted^ to cdnfirip the 
new league between the hings of England and France ; 
and though it was lesS magnificent than that of the Cloth 
of Ooldj there was^ on both sides^ a proud display and a 
profuse expentUturc ; 2400 beds, and stabling for 2000 
horses were provided in Calais, besides what the adjacent 
villages could contain. The two kings met between 
that place and Boulogne, and went on, hawking as they 
went, to the latter town, where both made their of^riilg 
at the shrine of our Lady of BottliigBe, to whom Louis 
XL bad done homage, and of whom, in like homage, 
his successors professed ^to hold the Boulonnoii, paying 
upon every succession a heart of fine gold, weighing 2000 
crowns.*^ Sumptuous apartments had been fitted up for 
the king of England : his retinue was lodged^ every man 
according to his degree, the b^st but straitly fo^Lsck of 
room ; but they were most hospitably entertained: '^the 
poultries, larders, spiceries, and cellars of wine were all 
open ; and likewise hay and litter, an^ all otheiathings ; 
ask and have, and no man durst take an;^«k>ifey, for the 
French king paid for aU. * He caused also two gowns to 
be n}ade of white velvet, pricked with gold and damask ; 
and capes and vests were of frets of whipped gold 
of damask, very rich these he sent to Henry, request- 
ing him to choose one, and wear it for his sake : so 
that day the two kings were both in one suit.” 'Vyhen 
the visit was returned, and the kings were sauted as 
they entered Calais, viat out of the towi^ and the 
castle, and what out of Risebank, and the ships in the^ 
haven, the Frenchmen said they never heari such a 
shot. And when they were entered the mill gate, all 
the sfildiers of the town stood on the one side, apparelled 
in red ' and blue ’ and on die other side of the streets 
stood all the serving-men of*EngJand, in coats of French 
tawny, witli their lords’ and masters’ devices embroi- 
dered, and every man a starlet cap antTa white feather, 
which made a goodly show. There were lodged 
Calais that night, besides the town-dwellers, 8000 per- 

* St Julien, M6]anges Historialles, p. 670. 
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sons at tb^ least/’ ^'Vhether the guests were as straiUy 
lodged as at Boulogne or not, they must have been quite 
as closely packed. If the Frenjjh king,” says Hall, 
made good cheer to the, king of England and his train» 
I assure you he and his train were requited.”* The 
concluding scene was near Sancfyngfeld ; the two kings 
alighted on a fair green place, where was a table set, 
and there the Englishmen served the Frenchmen with 
wine, hippocras, fruit, and spice abundantly.” When 
Henry and Frangi^^ had communed a little, they 
mounted on their horses, and at the very entering of 
the Frenin ground, they took hands, and with princely 
countenance, Joving behaviour, and hearty words, each 
embraced the other, and so then departed.” t 

The peacjglastrd several years, which were rendered more 
eventful to England by the changes in religion, and the 
king’s capricious cruelty, than any foreign war could have 
made them. At length Henry began to apprehend that 
the pop^ would sq^ceed in forming a strong confederacy 
for the pdtpWfifi:- jf reducing this country to the obedience 
of the church of Rome. In his own person, therefore, 
he took very laborious and painful journeys toward the 
sea-coast and caused all those places where a landing 
^ could be conveniently effected to be well surveyed and 
1540. fortified; and ordered the earl of Southampton, then lord 

• “-The king’s officers of England had made preparation m cveiy place, 
BO that the Frenchmen were served with such multitude ot divers hkhes. 
this Fridajyaind Saturday, that the masters of the French king’s household 
much wondeed at the provisions. So Itkewise on the Sunday they had all 
manner of ^sh, fowl, spice, venison, Iwh of fallow and red deer, and as 
Tor wine they lacked none, so that well was the Englishman that might well 
entertain the Frenchman. The lords of France never fetched their viands, 
but they wtre sent to them ; and oftentimes their proportion ol victual was 
so abundant, that they refused a great part thcreoC . . . The Sunday at mght 
the French king supped with the king of England The J'^rench king was 
served three courses, and his meat dressed alter the French fashiot , and 
the king of England had like courses after the Enrlish fashion ; the first 
course of every king was forty dishes, the second sikty, the third seventy, 
which were costly and pleasant,’’ — Hnif, 793. 

t Hall, 790—79+ “ While tHe king of England was in the French king’s 
dominion, haihad the upper hand.'and likewise had the French king in his 
dominion ; and as tli^.'^ French king pait> all the Englishmen’s charges at 
Boulogne^ so d+d the king of England at Calais, so that every thing was re. 
coi.ipetised ; saving that the king of England gave to tiic French king 
divers precious jewels and great horses, and to his nobles great plenty of 
plate, for the which J could never hear that he gave the king of England 
any other thing but the white gown, as you ha*e heard j but ^ the lords of 
the king’s council he gave cctUin plate and cliaini.” 
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admiral^ to prepare in readinesi^hips for \he to 
hi^ great coat and charges.*^ ^ At me same time the old 
statutes against exia)rtihg goods of any kind, and im- 
porting wine and woad in any but English ifettoms, were 
confirnied, the preamble complaining that the navy and 
multitude of ships had bwwof late marvellously impaired; 
the people who had their living thereby were minished 
and impovetished ; and the towns, villages, and inhabit- 
ations adjoining the coasts utterly fallen in ruin t afld 
decay.J These acts had from time^slftiitime been relaxed, 
as the immediate interest of the merchants prevailed over 
the permanent good of ^he state. But the nftessity of 
maintaining an efficient naval force was wdl understood, 
and nothing was deemed unimportant which affected its 
efficiency. The inhabitants of Bridportfrepi^sented that 
the greater part of the cable ropes and other tacflix^ for 
the navy, and for most other ships, had been made in 
their town, and the king and his subjects right well 
se^^ved ; but that, of late, evil disposed pertosjd^or their 
private lucre, had removed from the iftto the ad- 
joining country, and things had there by these persons 
been slightly and deceivably made, to the injury of the 
buyer, and enhancement of the price, and the ruin of 
that town, unless speedy remedy were provided. The 
relief for which the petitioners applied was granted : it ^ 
was enacted that no hemp grown within four mijes of 
that town should be sold any where but in tha^ market, 
on pain of forfeiture ; nar any cordage or odier tackle 
made of hemp he manufactured within the same dis«ir 
tance.§ An act was pas^d for amending and maintain- 
ing the ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, Teignmoulh, 
Falffiouth, and Fowey ; which, it was said, had been, in 

* Hall, 828. * * t 32 Hen. 8. c. 14. 

t The emperor’s ambassador represented that this act *‘for the prove- 
catii^n jf strangers to ship in English bottoms, tended greatly to the 
detriment of the Low Countries, and was, not without cause, very di«- 
pleasaiitiy taken there. The aetphe said, had Buc#a meaning in It, as it 
nad been all one to have prohibited by express words tWht m stranger 
should lade in any other but English bottoms, and to make it in 8Uch«ort 
as it is ; for the alleviation, he said, of the custom causeth all men lo have 
such regard to tneir own gain and lucre, that none bu^ fools will ship in any 
other.” — State Papers^ 668—676. 

^ 21 Hen. 8. c. 12. 
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time$ past* the prii^pal and most commodious havens 
within this realm kt ships resorting from all places of 
the worlds as' well in peril of stormS as otherwise; for^ 
hitherto, all Vessels under the portage of 800 tons might, 
enter them at low water, and there lie in surety what 
wind or tempest soever did blow ; and in time of war 
these ports had been the greatest fortification and defence 
of that part of the realm, and the special preservation 
of^the greater part of the navy. But of late the stream- 
works from the tiningmes had so choked these ports that 
vessels of 100 tons could scarcely enter at half Hood. 
Begulatic&s were made for the. miners to prevent such 
evil in future, and enforced by penalties *, which were 
doubled t when it was found that they were not ob. 
served. r ^ 

For ^bme time, things'" continued in an uneasy state 
between England and France : there was neither per- 
fect peace nor open war, but ships were taken on both 
sides, ar d merchents robbed after a while the mer- 
chants* goo9B^^e mutually seized, and the ambassadors 
of both realms detained : they were soon set at 

liberty, but yet the merchants were robbed, and no war 
proclaimed.” X Meantime Henry was negotiating aleague 
offensive and defensive with the emperor. War was 
A- !)• then declared. Vengeance was taken upon Scotland by 
one of those barbarous invasions, the object of which 
was to l^y waste an enemy's country, and inflict upon 
it all the that could be ikne by sea and by land ; 

• .and Henry, attending more to what was then deemed 
purely English interests, than to aid the general purposes 
of the confederacy, sent an army under the duke of Nor- 
folk against Montreuil, and another under the dukl of 
Suffolk against Boulogne. The lower town was abandoned 
by the inhabitants ; th^ tower, called the ^‘Old Man/' 
which served as a beacon for those who were to enter the 
haven, was surrendered, and tfie upper town had been 
vi^rously attacked and bravely defended for some days, 
when Henry came to take the command of the siege in 
t27Hen.&c.Sa tHaU,8CT. 


• 23 Hen. 8. c. 8. 
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perison. Not many years had dapatM since he*had visited 
Boulogne as the friend and guest sworn confederate 
of the still reigningidng of France^ and made his offering 
at our Lady's altar; the steeple of our Lad/* s church was 
now battered down by his artillery, and the town so 
beaten with shot out of the camp, and from the mount 
and trench by the mortar pieces, that very few houses 
were left whole therein." It was defended with great 
courage. A party of 200 men, guided by a priest Who 
could speak English, attempted t/^BiRter the place ; and 
the daring enterprise was so well conducted, that they 
passed by the scouts ayd then the watch ; ailfd though 
they were discovered before they had aU passed over the 
trench, more than half succeeded in getting in. Small 
as this succour was, it encouraged the inhabitants ; but 
contrary winds frustrated an attempt made to throw in 
supplies by sea, and the lord high admiral arrived to 
assist in the siege with his deet from the coast of Scot- 
land, which he had ravaged. The adpiiral wasBsir John 
Dudley, tlien viscount Lwle, afterwardffl!bre and worse 
known in history as duke of Northumberland. He was 
a brave seaman, and is said to have boarded the admiral 
off Siuys, in some action, of which nothing further has 
been recorded, fighting her ship to ship." When 
part of the castle had been blown up, and such breaches^ 
made as were deemed practicable, he solicited and ob- 
tained permission to make the assault with his §eamen * : 
it was resisted as gallan% as it was made ; 'and, after 
considerable loss, Henry called off his men. But^of^ 
the part of the besieged, Philippe Corse, by whom the 

* character of our seainen was then what it is now.. They arc thus 
descRoed in Ciiristopher Ockland’s poem, which was ordered to be taught 
In all grammar and frtp schools ; . 

** Proximus in vigil at inuris pudlelus heros, 

Nautarum. veniens peiago, coroi^te catervA. 

Kautie, hominum genus impaviimm, temeranus et audax. 

Olios mare fluotivagnm vehement! turbine motum/ 

Quanclo vadis tremulojasyrtes everrit ab imifi, 

Nonnunquam gelidA pavidos forimdlne reddit. * • 

Non quicquid terrere potest iier saxa, per Ignes ; ' 

Per raarti, jht terras, non ulla pericula terrent 
Istis prsDfei^tus pelagi gaudebat alumnis, a 
Seque putat rursum toll duce nauta beatum.’* 

Anglorum Prorfta. 
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defence w&s condiic{t?d, felL. Mar^chal du Bi^z^ when 
he threw himself irito Montreuil^ had appointed his 
son-in-law Vervin to the command At Boulogne^ a young 
man, who sebns to have reli^ upon Philippe Corse for 
the performance of a duty to which he found himself 
unequal ; and, having been deprived of that support, 
he thought further resistance hopeless. Accordingly, he 
proposed to capitulate, on condition of marching out 
with bag and baggage. It is said, that the burgesses 
protested against surrender, and that the mayor, 
representing to him how the breach was well repaired, and 
the place^nsibundandy provided with food and military 
stores, undertook to defend it with the citizens alone, 
if he and the garrison were afraid, and thought proper 
to retire, yervin, nevertheless, signed the capitulation. 
Before hostages had been exchanged, a storm arose, which 
inundated part of the English camp, threw down their 
tents, and ruined great part of their works. The mayor 
then renewed his.* remonstrances, and urged the com- 
mander to"* pfMt by this unexpected advantage ,* but 
Vervin replied, that his word' was given to the king of 
England, and he could not with honour break the en- 
gagement that had been made. The point of honour 
was not admitted in his excuse by the French couit, 
and, by sentence of a court martial, be suffered death.* 
It was Henry’s intention that Boulogne should be 
annexed, the English pale: the town, therefore, accord- 
ing to the custom of that age^tivas cleared of its inhabi- 
iUaiits, the old and sick excepted, who were not able to 
depart. The women and children were nearly 2000, the 
soldiers about 2400 ; the whole number of those who 
went out with heavy hearts, some 6000. Suffolk took pos- 
session ; and on the morrow the king, having the 
sword borne naked befpre him by marquis Dorset, like 
a noble and valiant conqueror, rode into Boulogne, and 
the trumpeters standing on Vhe walls sounded their 
trumpets at the time of his entering, to the great com- 
fort of all the king's true subjects the same beholding.’^ 
pfere Daniel, vii. 898. Hall, 831. Holinsbed, 838—840. 
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After surveying the town, he |n*dered Our liady's 
church to be pulled dotrn, and I mount thrown up 
upon its site, for the better defence of die place ; then, 
having appointed Dudley to be his deputy, he returned 
to England, with a precipitancy that gave the French 
some colour for imputing it to a sense of danger. 
Norfolk, indeed, had expressed an anxious wish that the 
king were safe in his own kingdom, or at least at Calais. 
He was received, however, by the English as a cclh- 
queror. The conquest which l;^Wiad made was re- 
garded with great exultation and joy by the nation, in 
whatever light it may^ave been considered^y states- 
men • : but the emperor, meantime, had pursued his own 
interests, without regard to those of his ally, and had 
made peace with France, which was •*thu% enabled to 
direct its immediate efforts \or the recovery %f Bou- 
logne, before the breaches were repaired or the trenches 
levelled. The siege of Montreuil was of necessity raised: 
near as that place is to the coast, the^rmy befoae it had 
suffered greatly for want of such bell^eful refresh- 
ment as tliose were storecTwitli that lay before Boulogne, 
having the seas open, and all things at pleasure brought 
unitt them forth of England.** They were, indeed, so 
weakened by death and sickness, that, if the dauphin had 
made better speed, their retreat was likely to have been 
most disastrous. But timely foresight had been^sed, 
and reinforcements sent to cover this necessa|y though 
humiliating movement, sho that it was effected without 
loss. Norfolk, however, did not venture to mak^ W 
stand at Boulogne : he added 500 men to the«garrison, 
thereby increasing the number to 3300, besides the 
pioifbers. The place was abundantly provided ; he left 
1 4,000/. in mon<?y ; and, having retreated to Calais; he 
mid the other members oi^ tbe« council associated with 

* Dr. Nott has justly observe^that Boulo^e "gras orimportanca not 
only as it would contribute to thedefence of the English poascsslom aroui>d 
tiuisnes and ('alais; but as it would protect the English coast hself faom 
insult. Our fleets at that period were not always able to cope with those 
ot France alone , or to preserve the conununication^pen between Dover 
and Calais. Henry, therefore, justly deemed it a jioint ol no trivial import to 
obtain possession of Boulogne.**— of Surrey and Wyatts vol. i. p. Ixv. 
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him, amohg whoni&were Suffolk^ Russel, and biihc^ 
Gardener, wrote to ^le king, explaining the reasons upcm 
which they had thui^' proceeded. ^ 

This desj^atch called forth an angry answer from 
Henry to his right trusty and right -entirely well-be« ' 
loved cousins ; for as there was none,” he said, more 
willing to take in good part the good doings and pro- 
bahle grounds of his counsellors for excuse, though 
edmetimes they failed in executing his command, yet 
there was none thaasxnore hardly could bear bolstering 
and unapparent reasons, especially when they incul- 
cated a migned necessity, to cloak and maintain their 
faults. He ■could not but marvel that men of such 
experience would think a town so sore ruinate, as all 
men’s eyes^might perceive, might be in five or six days 
80 repaired, that it was able to resist a main power of 
France ! What, after this fond and sudden departure, 
was there to hinder the enemy from taking all the stores 
left in fiasse Boulogne, being the great mass, and all his 
ordnance alscf^* And to their assertion, that, if they 
had remained there they should hav# consumed provi* 
fiion faster than it could be sent to them, we here,” said 
the king, knowing best the order in which affairs are 
put, and you there not being yet advertised of it, do think 
it as possible for us to have vicfualled you, as you 
think the same impossible, and that, if yoti had bidden 
it, you 8 ]:tould have well seen the proof, which at length 
trieth all.” Another reason aKeged by them was, that 
.^--wuUny of those who served before Montrcuil had burnt 
their tenrts for want of carriages ; for which cause, and 
for want of huts and straw, they could not lie in camp 
without great destruction of people, . . we think, vekly,” 

said the king, that men of courage, ahd willing to serve 
in such a case of ncces^ty, would not have had so great 
respect to their own persons, as to the service of the 
king their master. For how Van the Frenchmen keep 
their camp, their victuals and forage being so far devas- 
tated round about, and the way so ill to carry, and 
fheir provisions scantily yet well ordered for them, the 
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time of year also ^ell considered, jwhen yoif excuse 
yourselves that you cannot fie so nigll a good town, and 
such a village as Bastfe Boulogne is|being in yoUr aid, 
with the haven for your victual, so comihodious to 
come to you ? He bade them, therefore, seek no 
more indirect excuses to <3oak their ill favoured retreat, 
but rather study to see his honour redubbed, which 
therein had been somewhat touched/’ • 

Some part of the reproach which Henry thus un-* 
sparingly addressed to those tvhoro^dic had left behind 
him in France he might have taken to himself. After lus 
ostentatious entrance in to ^oulog^g, he ought no^to have 
hurried to England wliilc that place was in such a state t 
that it seemed as if he were leaving it to be re-entered 
by the enemy. On the dauphin’s arrival at Marquise, he 
was informed by a spy from the towm, that iU the 
stores were in the Basse Fille, that none of the breaches 
had been repaired, that the place was as open as a vil- 
lagr, that he had only to enter it, and^the uppea town 
bt ing whoUy unprovided, would in a few^ys be at his 
mercy. Montluc («the liveliest old soldier that ever 
wroU’ the history of his own campaigns), w'ho had just 
n-'cci'. ed his commission as maitre-de-camp, was one of 
the persons who went to ascertain liow far the report of 
this espial might be tnlstcd. He found the camj) and the 
artillery just as Henry had left them, and every tliin^^ in 
such a state, that the French general determined^upon a 
camisado the following night. Norfolk, and the other 
^ members of the council had given their opinion tbn^ 
the town, fortified as it then was, might resist th* power 
of France for that winter ; though they acknowledged 
tliat ifo works which they could during that time con- 
struct could prevcift the enemy, if he came in strength, 
from burning the base town, anij tho ships in the har- 
boui, nor from erecting a bastion whidi shoiald coin- 

* Nott’g Surrey and Wyatt, pp, xlvHi — Iv. 

f “ The same town,” Uulinshedhays, “ beinf; then wc.'ik, God knoweth. on 
all side«, through battery and minings, wbieh, by thedcing’s power, bad 
L>ecn m^e to l>nng it into his subjection, and the trenches not cast down, ' 
nor the ordnance mounted.” 1*. 84-t 
VOL. II. P 
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mknd l3ie entrancej They seem not to have considered, 
that if tfe storesWere tal^en the upper town must 
fall. The volunteers for this enierprise set off in the 
night, wearing their sliirts over their armour. They 
entered at three breaches bravely ; but M. de Tais, 
by whom the information upon which the attempt was 
concerted had been obtained and verified, was wounded 
at this time, and compelled to withdraw. Montluc 
fhade his way into the town, through a fourth, without 
resistance, and anm^ed himself, as he says, by attacking 
three or four houses which were full of Englishmen, 
whom rtb judged to be pioiy?ers, because they were 
mostly without arms, but of whom, nevertheless, more* 
than 200 were killed. The adventurers thought them- 
selves in sAfe jJossession^of the place : they found there 
all theStore of provisions, with wine in abundance ; and 
they began to pillage, and to revel upon the good cheer of 
which they made prize. The lord deputy Dudley had 
left sireThomas J^oynings in command, an able and ex- 
perienced offft'er, whose mea/^ures upon the first alarm 
were taken as promptly as judiciously. He occupied 
most of the breaches through which the enemy had en- 
tered, and attacked them in the town, when thus cut off 
from succour and from retreat. More than 800 were lost, 
besides prisoners. Montluc behaved, as he always c! id, with 
consummate courage, and that presence of mind, with- 
out which courage itself is unavailing.* It was chiefly 
to his exertions that those wiho escaped were indebted 
their preservation. He made his way back to the 

** lie sayF, ** J'apj) 0 ]le Dteu en tesmoing. qu'il me punissc, si dc tout 
ce jom* la jc perdjs jamaie I’oiilendement. El me servd bien quo Dieu me 
le conservast ; car si je TeUBsc perdu noua cubbiuiis receu une ipraiiUe 
escoriie, laquellc n’eussions seeu couvrir, et j’eunseehW eii grand danger de 
n'eatre jamaia mareschul de Franee. Nous eussidns perdu toutea nos en. 
scignes, et ceux qui lea nortoient, avec Icbquels touteafois Dieu me fist 
la grace dc sauver Dr^iora ^u’on est saiai de la peur, et qu’on perd le 
jugement, qn ne 8<;ait ce qu’on fait; e’est la requeste pnnnpale qiie vous 
devez faire A Dieu <1e vous garder I'entendetncnt ; car quelquc dangei 
qu’il y ait, encore y a-t-il moyen tl'en soitir, et peut-estre & vostre honneuK. 
Alais Iors';uo la craintede la mort vous oste le jugement, adieu vous dis : vous 

C eliscz fuir ^ poupeque vous allez & prouf. Tour un enneini, il vous sem. 

le que vous en voyez dix devant vos >eux, conune font les yvningnes qui 
voyenr mille chand^lies au r^up. O Ic grand’heur ^ue e'est h uii homme 
de nostre mcsticr, quand le ilanger nc lui oste le sens ; il peut prendre son 
parte, et ^vlter la mort et la hojite." — Culi. des Mcntoires, tom. xxli. p 318. 
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army, bearing with him three arrows in his buckler, and 
one in the aleeve of his malil, as his ihare of the booty.* 
The dauphin and his brother, tly due d' Orleans, had 
both so little consideration, or so little feelidg, that they 
jested at this disaster, and laughed at Montluc, as if he 
and the old soldiers of Piedmont had lost their charac- 
ter. But when Montluc seriously asked the dauphin if 
he was of opinion that he had behaved ill, for if he 
were, he would instantly return to the town and fin® 
his death there ; adding, that ram were fools, indeed, 
to expend their lives in his service, the prince per- 
ceived his error, and rna^e amends for it. Tft failure 
of the camisado, and the severe loss which had attended 
it, had abated the hope and the confidence with which 
he bad taken the field. Heavj^rains at tlhis lime set in ; 
and the difficulties wdiich Henry had foreseen, %£ ob- 
taining provisions in a devastated country, and where the 
roads were so bad, were soon severely felt ; the army 
was three days without bread, and the soldier was^known 
to give his armour for a lo^. The daupMRf t, therefore, 
retreated to Montreuil, dismissed there his Swiss and 
Gascon mercenaries, left mareschal du Biez with the 
troop: which had been drawn from Piedmont to act 
against tlie English at Boulogne, and leaving the army 
himself, went to join the king, his father. §oon after 
Christmas, M. du Bicz, with all the force that had 
left in I^icardy (about 1 4<,000), came down to tlj^ coast, 
and encamped at Portet, «#]itt]e fishing port, about a 
mile to the west of Boulogne. Before he could fortifJT 
his camp, the carl of Hertford (afterwards the paotector 
Somerset), the lord admiral, who had then returned to his 
eharg#as lord deputy of that town, lord Grey of Wil- 
ton, and Poynings, Rallied about four one morning, with 
all the strength they could collecV consisting of 4000 

• Montluc, 304—320. Nott’s Surrey and Wyatt, i. Ixii. Ixiif. Holiiu 

siied. K44. # * 

♦ Norfolk says, in one of his despatchcB at this time, “ The d2uphi|i beins 
disappoiiiied to have environed our whole army at Bnulogne, and to havif 
hobbled ua with horsemen (on the farther n'treat to Calais), hath now hopped 
and leaped hither and thither, and lost well favourediy m both places, 
and so is bkely to return without damages.” — Sum’s/ OTui Ws/att, 
i. Ixxili. 

p 2 
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foot and ^00 horsej * Coining to the place where the 
king had encampecVduring the siege, they placed them- 
selves there in oriter of battle ^ and at low water, 
captain Edward Braye, with 300 shot, passed over to give 
the enemy an alarm in their camp. At the same time 
the trumpets sounded, and the drums struck up. The 
army then showed themselves, in three battles, each 
with 200 horse ; and the French, not thinking it pru-< 
dent to await this unexpected attack, drew off in two 
bodies, with ail luflKe, towards Hardelot. The English 
captains, in equal haste, followed with their horse only. 
During the night their worknv^n, protected by a com- 
pany of harquebussiers, had repaired a bridge calletl 
Pont de Bricque, over one of the streams which unite 
to foi^ fhe harbour Boulogne : this they crossed, 
advanced to St. Estienne, surprised 500 Gennans, 
called Swart rutters,*’ who were stationed there, and 
took most of them prisoners ; but these poor prisoners, 
being left with the followers of the army, were after- 
wards slain, because they ,knew not where to bestow 
them!*' 

Having thus gained the hill of St, Estienne, the 
lords appointed 100 of their men-at-arms ^^to follow 
and keep aloof, as a stale to relieve their fellows in time 
of necfl.” Then arraying themselves again in order of 
balftle, they rode up and down among the troops, and, 
using-many comfortable words,'* desired that, although 
they were but a handful, thif* would yet, for the honour 
England, make proffer of an onset, and follow as 
they should see them lead the way. Then pushing for- 
ward, they came up with the enemy some throe miles 
on the hitherside of Hardelot sands,” and, vjfcHantly 
giving the charge, “ thru^.t in between the two French 
battles, overthrew their carriages, took their ordnance and 
munition, slew and bare down many of them that 
pressed forward to defend it/' M. du Biez upon this 
brought up his best men, and began to array them with 
n 

♦ Srime eif»hty or 100 of these were Albanians, a people who often appear 
among the mercexuries of that age. 
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a view to enclose the English betwetji his forces and the 
sea. The lord admiral pdrceive(> ijs purpose : by his 
encouragement the Bnglish made g new charge, broke 
through the enemy, came to the hundred men-at-arms 
whom they had left as a reserve, and there halted for 
their infantry, by this tiifce in sight, but at the distance 
of about two miles. The French also saw them ; and 
M. du Biez, covering his retreat with the troops on 
whom he had most reliance, continued it till he came to 
Hardelot sands, — a place of such itfrength and advan- 
tage, by reason of the strait, that being once there he 
might account himself, out of all danger.” # Halting 
there, he sent a herald to the English chieftains, saying 
that there he meant to abide, and would give them 
battle if they chose to engage him ; an o<fter jv'hich they 
thought it as unwise to acccpf as he did to mc^t them 
upon the fair field to which they invited him in reply. 

Whereupon the English, says Holinshed,* to 
li':;ht them a candle that they might see wlvire they 
were, set all the villages and houses on fire, con- 

tinuing there all that atternoon and most part of .the 
following night. Early on the ^Biorrow they returned 
to i^oulogne with all their spoil and prisoners.” They 
took in this affair two brazen and five iron guns, 
and “ the pieces of advantage ” of six niarcschala, 
which were sent to the king as proof of *the ‘^‘^goo<f^ 
success that had happened to his people in this famous 
enterprise.” — AppareVjplate, and furniture,* in great 
plenty, were taken, both in the field and in the 
where the French left their tents standing antj all their 
provisions. This success was obtained with the loss of 
lesS^than twenty men in killed and wounded. * 

■■ HoUnshed, 845. lju Bellay, 206. Dr. Nott (btxv.) follows On Bcllay 
in fcivitiff the rotamand that day tu*Siirroy ; adding, in h uott>, that ITtir- 
Ih I, ni his MS. collection, speakb of Suricy as the comnlanner, but that 
ill .118 published account he is silent rcgjiecting Inni, I-Ioiber/ probably re- 
lied ujion Du Bellay, when he jnade hia notes, aiad saw good reason tor 
rejecting his autboritV when hewote his hlstp^ 5 ^ •The credit which Ho. 
linahed ascribes to >l. du Biez is assigned to another by Du«Bellav:— > 

“ Sans I’ordre qui fOt mis par le Capitame Ville-Franrhe inaltrc de cfiinp 
des vielles bardee Francois, lertuoi demoure sur la queue, il y avolt grande 
apiiarence qu’il y fht advenu une roupte. Si e&t cc ij^i’il moiirut de gens de 
hU'ii, tant d’une partquc d’autro.” 

p 3 
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The ETigHsh government did not at this time trust to 
its own maritime stL‘iigth, but now, for the first time, is- 
sued a proclamatioL allowing and exhorting all its sub- 
jects, who should be so inclined, to arm ships at their own 
costs and charges, for the annoyance of its enemies, the 
French and Scots. This they were authorised to do without 
taking out any licence, or entering into any recognisance ; 
and whatever they made prize of was to be wholly for 
£ieir own benefit, without paying any part or share to 
the lord admiral, tJi? lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
or any otlier officer or minister of the king. Moreover, 
no ofKcefr might take from th^m any mariners, muni- 
tion, or tackle, against their own consent, unless the 
king, for the furnishing of his own ships, should send 
for them Ijy special commission, and when need might 
require. One proviso, ‘more likely to be needful than 
efficacious, was made, that they should not presume to 
spoil his majesty's subjects, nor his friends, nor any one 
havingf.his safe-C(piuUict, on pain of the laws enacted for 
such ofRjriccsnj^ Adventurers hastened to take advan- 
tage of this general liceiicc ; and being so numerous, they 
scoured the ('haunel with extraordinary good fortune. 
More than .'100 French prizes were brought into the 
English ports ; and so large a part of their cargoes was 
brought to London, that the Grey Friars* church was 
filled with* wine, and both St. Austin’s and Jllack Friars’ 
with herrings and other fish intercepted on the way to 
France. 

^t the commencement of liis reign, Henry had en- 
deavourf^d to promote the interests of commerce. At a 
later period he sent out a squadron of six stout ships 
under (’hristopher Coo, to protect our trade from Fl'ench 
and Scotch freebooters, who, taking a'^dvantage of a dis- 
pute between the enipe^r and the king of France, pirated 
at large, ^expecting that their depredations would be im- 
puted to tl^ shills of the two Contending powers. But 

^ Chapnock, ii 110. t Holinshed, 846. 

J Sir Thoinat. More, in his poem upon the accession of tins king, says,— 
" Mercator varus iletcrritus ante tnbutis 

Nunc iuaru» in8ueta.s puppe rcsulcat aquas.'* 
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ia his latter years, the licence which he hacf given to 
privateers produced evils^as greatAs those which he 
had formerly repressed. When t^e first harvest was 
over, and French trade afforded little ftrther spoil, 
neither Spaniard, Portugtieze, nor Fleming, escaped these 
adventurers, some of \^om called themselves Scotch, 
and others, when they boarded a ship, wore visors.*' The 
ill consequences which the lord admiral Dudley appre- 
hended from these outrages came to pass: English shi;fs 
were detained in the Spanish ports, gts the surest way of 
obtaining restitution. In one case an officer t in the 
king’s service was the pffender ; and when t#e matter 
was investigated, an unwillingness was found in some 
persons in authority, who had to refund their shares of 
the captures. • « 

The French, on their part, made unusual exertions 
for increasing their naval force. Francis saw how 
greatly the English pale would be strengthened by the 
aiMition of Boulogne, if Henry were^allowed retain 
ili ; and that the opportunity for spe#Iiiy recovering 
it liad been lost. Great efforts were now necessary, and 
ihes '• he determined upon makings l)oth by sea and by 
Jaiiu. The first business was to collect such a naval 
force as might boldly seek the English fleet and give it 
battle ; and naval superiority being once attained, it 
would be possible to seize upon the Isle of Wight, 
establish a French force there, and then get jjpssession 
of Portsmoutli. Ten f^lleys were built at Rouen, 
twenty-five ordered from Marseilles, and some l j i| y 

• 

♦ State Papers, 84.1. 

t majesty will be pleased that such thmgs as Rencger took he 

restowlrl ; for that the same cannot be well defended ; and then Itcneeer, 
to liave justice against ttiem who unjustly rtayed his prize lu Spain. This 
priv.itc tase of Rencger hath madc^atr thu. bruslery ; wherein, if souio 
other men had bem as ready to have rondeyd for their parts such portions 
as ti have received of Reneger's prey, as his majesty hatli been to 
dehvi'r hi» (which his majesrv commanded Jong ago to be donf), all these 
matters, had bi’en long ago past ai#l ‘ dopeched ’ ” — Pmiers^ 889. 

Jofiii Renegci appears in the list of Dudley’s fleet (ibid captain 

oi the ftaligoc Keneger, of 80 tons and 8() men — probably, by its narfle, 
a Spanish vessel 

r “I^aiesant longucmcnt lea Aiiglois dedans Tloulojpic, ils pourroient de 
jour ni autre se ren forcer, et prendre pied en son royaume, cc qui seroit 
une m.uivaise semence Dti Bcllat/y 208. 

p 4 
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Genoese •carraoke hired for this service. Mean- 
time a great and^ighty "'•amy was raised, with the 
intention of encam A ng before Boidogne^ while the fleet 
was executing its part of the campaign^ and there erect- 
ing a fort, in which 4000 or 5000 men might be left, 
to curb the garrison and cotmband the entrance of the 
harbour. This work was to be ready by the middle of 
August, at which time it was calculated the fleet would 
have performed its object and have returned. If is plan 
then was to marcl^in person against Guisnes, take it, 
fortify it, hold Calais and the Terre d'Oye in subjection 
from thc acc, and thus cutting Boulogne oiF from all 
supplies either by sea or land reduce that place by fa- 
mine, t The command by sea was intrusted to admiral 
d’AnnebauJt, by land to mareschal de Biez. 

As Francis was on his Way from Komorentin to Havre 
de Grace, that he might in person superintend the em- 
barkation of the troops who were to plant the French 
flag in^/hc Isle of Wight and at Portsmouth, a fleet 
hove in sights- vWich he 6up]^osed to be the English, 
about to make a descent on Normandy, They proved, 
however, to be his own ships from the Mediterranean ; 
but in a few clays the English appeared. The lord ad-< 
miral .Dudley, hearing that the French king's ships- 
royal were riding in the fosse between Havre and Har- 
^ ^eur^ thought it not impossible to make a present of 
some of them to his own king, or else to burn them 
where tfley were. He had embargoed some hulks in 
^ ■Tt tjj^fii.Howns ; and his plan was to hire eight of these for 
the king's service, like other stranger ships, but to man 
them with some of his own sailors, ‘‘ which be the men," 
said he, that must do the feat." Thus niannet^ he 
intended that some of his small vessels Should chase them 
into the mouth of ihe^eine, and then turn about and 
give over, the pursuit, when he would bring the whole 

i, 

* Scymrur’s intelligence was, that the gaUcys were to bring with them 
from ^he Mpditerraiiean “ all manner of great ship.s that they could meet 
withal, as Venetians. Arragnnese, Italianb, or whatsoever they might 
either fair means or fouL"— Paperz, 776. 

t jyu Bellay, 208 ~2U. 
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fleet in sight before the mouth of that river> the better 
to deceive the enemy. While the Fjench were engaged 
in watching his mov^ments^ these Aulks were simul* 
taneoubly, by two and two^ to lay*n board the great 
carrack, and two or three other of the greatest ships 
which lay next her^ and/ if the wind and tide did not 
serve for bringing them out, they were to set them on 
Are, and escape in their boats. The great boats and 
small rowers of the fleet were to be in readiness, weU 
appointed, to succour them within th^ river, so that even 
though the galleys should bc' there, he trusted few or 
no lives would be lost : ^the chief adventure, Ae said, 
was in the hulks, which were better to be adventured 
dian any of the king’s own ships. The fleet with which 
Dudley sailed upon this enterprise consisted of l 60 sail; 
and it appears not to have been feasible when ne stached 
the spot. The French force tliere was estimated at 200, 
besides the galleys: he thought it imprudent 1» set 
upon them where they lay, both by reason of J^iis in- 
feiiority in number, and because norft^^ his vessels 
V ould have been servicealfle in shoal water. As he ap.. 
prod died near enough to fire at th^m, this brought the 
galh I s out to exchange’ shot, and at first to their great 
advantJige, it being perfectly calm. Twice either 
party assaulted each other with shot of their great artil- 
lery ; but suddenly tlie wind rose so high * that the 
galleys could not endure the rage of the seas,’* and^thi* 
English, for fear of the s^g^s, stood out to sea* They 
seem also to have thought the enemy so formidable 
determine upon returning iminediatel> to defepd their 
own shores.* 

H(#iry had, at this time, repaired to Portsmouth, to 
see his realm defended.” A new fortress had been 
erected there, which excited* the admiration of aU be- 

• State Papers, 787 Holinshed. 847 I>ii Bella^ 210 French 

nvithor bayb, that th\rty.hve bhips appearca bctor^ij the chef do 

Caux, and thar “ liteieut ft coup |>ordu en tem but when lh« galleyi 
made tnv^urdb them, Ou} retrvated to Foitbmouth ’1 tic diHeience between 
thm brief staterrtnt and Holinshed’s account showb that Dudley ap- 
proached the (oaat with the intention of acting upcA his preconcerted 
plan 
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holders but die force appointed to garrison it consisted 
only of a captain, hwelve giAiners, eight soldiers, and a 
porter. The towiy however, waa now adequately sup- 
plied : the*Isle of Wight, also, was prepared to give the 
enemy an English welcome ; and preparations were not 
neglected upon the coasts of Kent and Essex, and along 
the east coast, though the points which the French in- 
tended to attack were known by sure intelligence. The 
^nemy met with some disasters at their outset : the Ge- 
noese carracks arrk^ed too late; and most of them, by the 
fault of the pilots, it is said, were lost in the mouth of 
the SeiOe. The admiral’s ship, le Philippe, was ac- 
counted not only the most beautiful ship but the best 
sailer then upon the seas. The admiral, Philippe Cha- 
bot, had, it built at Havre, as a present for the king. 
It wffis of 1200 tons Wrden, and carried 100 large 
brass guns. Just before the expedition sailed, the king 
meafit to give an entertainment on board to the ladies of 
the coi»rt ; and preparing for this, owing to the care- 
lessness of tliC' cooks, tlie ship took fire. 1 1 was im- 
possible to stop the progress of the flames ; and when 
the guns began to go oft’, the galleys no longer dared 
approach to pick uj) the poor wretclies who leaped into 
the water. The money for the payment of the fle^.t was 
on board^ and this was saved. Montluc was in the ex- 
peejition ; and when he saw' this fine ship thus miser- 
ably dc^stroyed at setting forth, he had iiltle ho}>e that 
any good fortune could atteiwA it.t 
^i.»-The French fleet consisted of 150 great ships, sttety 
smaller- ones!]:, and twenty-five galleys. They sailed on 

• Sir Antrmy Knyvet, in a letter to the king, says jt “ may be called a 
castle, both t<»r the eotripass, strength, and beautv ; a»)d the dc^ je and 
fa bhioii thereof is strange, and marvellously pratsed of all men that have 
seen it, with the cnin.Mc^dinus and jnrolitable Mtuation thiTeol', as well for 
the defence of thih yoin majesty’s town and haven, as of the country there- 
abouts. The like nut wf.hiii theicalni. 1 dare ^ay your majesty had 
never flo gveat a piece ot work done, ami so subbtanlial.'in so little time, as 
all skilful men that i ave .seen it do rej^-rt ” — Stale Pajtem, 771 

t l>u lieliay, IJleaury Hist, du Havre dt Orace (.quoted in the 

ColL de.s. Mem. t xmi. p 44.7 Montluc, ;i'22. 

j Flovins they are ciilled by Du Bellay , “esphee de petifs vaisHeaux,” 
says the editor, V rahheniblants k ce qiic nous appelkms fUltes.” The 
editor complaniB that tlie abln'- Lambert, in his edition of Du Bellay, ha.s 
curtailed tne narrative of this expedition, ** Ces retranchemens,” he 
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the 1 6 th of July, and arriving off BrightheJmston on 
the 18 th, landed troops ^diere to J^nm and spoil the 
country ; but the hea(;^ns were fire<Mand the people col- 
lected in such strength, and exeiled themselves with 
such good speed, that the invaders re-embarked with 
some loss,* They then proceeded to the Isle of M^ight, 
witli the intention of provoking die English fleet to come 
out from Portsmouth, and giving it battle. They cast 
anchor at St. Helens, and sent sixteen of their galleys 
to insult the English in the harbour^ baron de la Garde 
commanded this j)art of the fleet ; a person infamous in 
history for the atrocities^ which he had recen4i|y perpe- 
trated against the Vaudois at Cabrieres and Merindol. 
'I'he English were neither unprepared for this defiance 
nor unwilling to accept it : they set forth tjj meet the 
bold invaders, and still the ojfe shot hotly at thfiiother ; 
but the wind was so calm tliat the king’s ships could 
bear no sail, which greatly grieved the minds flpf the 
Englishmen, and made the enemy mor? bold to aj^proach 
w itli their galleys, and to assail the shifs^ivith their shot, 
even in the haven.’* On th^admiral’s return to St. Helens, 
afUT this day’s ineffectual action, bp was informed that La 
M^^‘iresse, which was the best ship in his fleet, and the 
one in which he meant to have fought himself, had 
s[)rung so dangerous a leak, in consequence of some in- 
jury which she had received in leaving Hafrc, that 
was necessary to take every thing out of her, and send 
her back to be repaired. more fatal mishap^ccurred 
on the morrow in the English fleet, when they 
out moaning to give battle; for ‘^‘in setting forward , the 
goodly ship called the Mary Hose was, tlirough too 
muc^ folly, drowned in the midst of the haven ; by 
reason that she w^as overladen vfitli ordnance, and the 
po -'ts, which were very low "I*, had been left open, and 

observes, “nous scmbleut d’aul^t plus d£plac<?s (uie la relation decette 
campagne de rntr est la pri'mitTC nont il soil cjuestion dans liHutoire dt* la 
^Marine Fran^oiae ^iioique cette marine fCit dans sou enKince,ies edbets 
qu’elle tenta eontio 1' Anglctcrro m^ntent rattcntiun du Icctcur.’* p. iill. 

• Hohiisbcd, 

+ “ The under sill of the lower tier was not more flian sixteen inches 
from the water’s edge.” 
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the great artillery unbreeclied, so that when the ship 
should turn, the winter entered, and suddenly she sunk/* 
Her captain, sir ileorge Carew, was on hoard, with 
400 soldieis, and not more than forty persons were 
saved.* non 5} eo-rai, lav ot p’/J.aov 6pi ^s»v t&v y3;fcr/ 
M. d'Annebault thought at this time, by means of his 
galleys, to draw the English out, and he arranged his fleet 
to receive tliem, taking the van himself with thirty 
ships, and having thirty-six in each flank. The loss of 
the Mary Rose w|,s not the only unfortunate circum- 
stance with which the action commenced : the wind fell, 
and theigalleys, which were ably commanded, had for 
about an hour greatly the advantage ; but then the wind 
rose, and they escaped destruction only by the skill 
of the sailers, .and the great exertions of the rowers. 
The Ebiglish row-bargesfl distressed them in their re- 
treat; for the galleys, having no guns at the poop, were 
unabli^ to defend themselves, and did not dare turn upon 
their pv,rsucrs lek the sliips should be upon th(’m. A 
• ^ 

* Grafton. Hall, 863. HoliiiBhed, 8V8. Chamock, ii 62. Du Bollay 
(218,) says, this ship was Mink by thi* enemy’s fire, “ & coupe de canon f(it 
mis au tonds ” Thu is proved to be false by the State Ripcrs recently 
publuhud, m which Ilusst'U, writing to Paget, aa> s, “ I am \ cry sorry of 
tlie unhaiipy and the unrortunate chance of the Mary Hose, which through 
such /-caj^cncs and groat negligence should be in such wise cast aw.iy, with 
those that were within her,” P. 7M, These papers contain i'Ty6.1 *‘a 
remcmiirancp of things ncoeshary for the recovery, with the hi'Jp of (lod, 
.*,of the Mary Dose.” In the list are thirty Venetian mariners and one 
Venejiian cariicntcr, *'and sixty Dnglish mariners to attend upon them.” It 
seems, therelorc, that it was upon the skill of the Venetians that they de- 
pended foa raising her “ Wo have much-a.do to frame every thing for 
the Mary Hose; but all that inavpos^bp' be done is done for the same. 
The worst is, we must forbear three of the greatest hulks of the fleet till 
^l>“.lung be done, which must be emptied ol all their victuals, ordnance, 
and ballast during the busines.s, which will lie a great weakening to the 
navy, if anything Tn the mean time shall happen.” (Lisle to Paget, Aug 2.) 
“As touching the Mary Rose, her sads and sail- yards lie laid on land ; and 
to her masts there are tied three cables, with other ooginee, to weigh her 
up ; and on every side of her a hulk to set her upright, which is thoil^;ht by 
the doers thereof, God willing, «to be done to-morrow, some time in the day. 
And that done, they purpose to disc^iargc her of water, ordnance, aim all 
other things, with as much diligence as is possible, and, by little and little, 
to bring her nearer to the shdPe ; and as we shall from time to time work 
with her to'fiHvc her, his majesty shall be advertised aei ordingly,” tSuflblk 
to Paget, Aug 6.) 0‘The Mary Roseufwhich 1 trust, with the leave of 
God, shall be brought up right once to-morrow,) hath so chnrgeil all the 
klog’s m{i}efcty’5 shipwrights with making engines for the same, that they 
have had no leisure tn attend any other thing, sitlicnco his majesty’s de» 
parture hence ” (I^sle to Paget, Aug 5 ) 

t Ramberges Du Bcllay calls them. 
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general action, however, was nat brought on * * and, on 
the following day, Ibe French adiniad thought it better 
to try his fortune by tand. There jcould be no likelier 
way, he reasoned, to make the kingfof England send his 
fleet out, than to lay waste the country with fire and 
sword under his eyes ; aftd if no such effort were made 
for the relief of his subjects, then the admiral hoped that 
discontent might move the people to insurrection. Ac- 
cordingly, a descent was made upon the Isle of Wight 
in three places. Pietro Strozzi landed in one part, 
near a little fort whicii had annoyed the galleys : it was 
abandoned on the approach of his force, and Ms people, 
killed some few of the retreating garrison, and burnt the 
houses round about. Another division was commanded 
by the sieur de Tais, who w^ general of jjje foot sol- 
diers, and by the baron de la Garde : they landed with- 
out resistance ,* but had not penetrated far into the 
country before the inhabitants made hgad against them, 
ta\ing possession of ground where the^ could atlack the 
enemy to advantage, and^when tJiey retired were safe 
from pursuit, unless the enemy followed in disorder, and 
expt sed themselves to farther loss. This detachment, 
theroforcj obtained no success : the captains Marsay and 
Pierrebon, who commanded the third, were both wound- 
ed ; and their party found it advisable to retreat with 
all speed to their ships. Meantime the troops who^hadT^ 
been left on board, seeing the flames that Strozzi had 
kindled, and that there wwe no enemies on the adjacent 
shore, landed without leave to take their pleasure, 
come in for a share of the pillage : they got a^iong the 
hills, were attacked there by horse and foot, and driven 
baclPto the coast: there, under protection of the ships, 
thtjy rallied, and being reinforced, again advanced against 

* V/U TJolIay says, tliat the prior of Cajfia (one of the Strozzi) turned 
upon the row>barge that pursued him, and that, upon this movement of 
hia, not only three vessels but tlw whole English i^cet retired, when M. 
d’Anncbault was on the point of giving the signal for battle ” But in the 
State Papers, KusscH says, The king hath determined that rtfy lord ad- 
zniral shall give them battle if they abide." He adds, “ that seventeen ot 
their galleys came m the order of battle to the of the which one 
was sunk, and the 8hii>s began to retire, which I believe will not come 
agaia" (P.794'.) The event justified his expectation. 
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the islanders, who in their turn retreated^ till, having 
crossed a river, theTj^ broke <l6wn the bridge, and defied 
farther pursuit, '^e admiral then recalled his people, 
and held ccftinsel how to proceed.* 

But it was not an ordinary council of war that was 
held on this occasion : the amniral summoned all the 
pilots, captains, and sailors to a public meeting, that the 
nature of the coast might be better investigated, and the 
best means devised for overcoming the difficulties which 
it presented to thrir intended enterprise. He repre- 
sented to them their great superiority in the number of 
sliips, arill also in the courage of their people, and what 
a benefit such a victory •as they were sure of obtaining, 
if they could only get at the enemy, would be to the 
king and tp the realm of France. Officers and men de- 
clared Ihemselves all ready for the attempt ; hut the sea 
captains and the pilots affirmed that it could not l>e 
made* without evi^dent ruin : the channel by which they 
must enter, theyj said, would not admit of more than 
f‘our ships abrdust, and might, therefore, easily be de^ 
fended by the enemy, who could oppose to them an 
equal number. It could only he entered by favour of 
the wind and tide ; but if any thing impeded the fore- 
most sliips, those which followed would be driven against 
them by the force of the current. Moreover, the battle 
" 'mus^fc be fought near the shore, consequently they would 
be exposed to a fire from thence ; and if they could suc- 
ceed in laying the English skifs aboard, and grappling 
tlie force of the tide would carry them ashore to- 
getlier. ..Here it was proposed by some one, that, to 
ovoid this danger, they should anchor as soon as they 
had closed with the enemy ; to this the pilots replied, 
that their cables might fie cut; and thaf even if they were 
not cut, tlie danger \^oul(l be quite as great ; for the 
nature of the tide was such that it always made the 
jTrow of this vessels turn towaiMs it, and thus their ships 
would Expose the poop to the enemy, instead of pre- 
senting to them the prow or the broadside. They 


• Pu Bellay, 218-224. 
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added, also, that were they to cast anchor, •the ship 
could not immediately be brought to, and if it strained 
it would either slip tha anchor or br|b the cable : there- 
fore it would be necessary to give (rat the c Ale little by 
little, and so arrest the ship's way ; but while this was 
doing, they might touch fhe ground, and be lost.* 

To these representations no reply was attempted. 
The admiral and the captains, however, would not yield 
to them without farther investigation, fearing, it is said^ 
that the pilots, who were unanimouai in their opinion, 
had for cowardly motives magnified the difficulties and 
dangers of the attempt, Three pilots and three fbptains, 
therefore, were sent to sound the channel in the night, and 
measure its breadth, and ascertain what facilities for de- 
fence the English would derive from the na^re of the 
imrt. These persons, on their return, confirmed fll that 
had been stated at the public council; and they added, 
tliat the entrance of the channel w^as s(^ winding, tfiat a 
Strange ship could hardly enter without a pilo% even 
though coming in peace, ^nd with no a^rehension of 
being opfjosed. All thought, then, of attacking the En- 
glish fleet at Portsmouth was abandoned. It was then 
whether they should make for the coast of 
Picardy, to co-operate with the anny there, and prevent 
die enemy from throwing succours into Boulogne ; or 
if tliey should establish themselves in the Isle of Wigjit, ^ 
and fortify themselves there, which would be^to the 
great damage of the rcalm^of England. The chief® 
who supported this latter proposal argued, that havi^«- 
once got possession of the Isle of Wight, they^ might 
casUy make themselves masters of Portsmouth, which 
was Gpe of the finest harbours in England ; by this 
means they should {)ut the EngliA to an incredible ex- 
pense, seeing that it would be neegssary for them con- 
tinuauy to keep up a force both by sea and land to make 
head against an enemy whf? was thus esiJIblish^d. The 
passage to Spain and Flanders would then be secure ;• 
and in time tlie island itself might be cultwated so as to 


Du Bellay, 224—226. 
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feed the garrison which the king might think proper to 
maintain there, ^ 

These, the FrJhcb historian^ observes, were great 
utilities anh worthy of profound consideration ; but, on 
the other hand, the difficulties that occurred were not 
less considerable. The sieurs de Tais and de Saint 
Remy, and others who were versed in such matter^, 
agreed in opinion that it would be necessary to erect 
three fortresses at the same time, on tlie spot which had 
been deemed bestJ* suited to that purpose : the ground 
was semi-circular in its form, and at the two points of 
the senJi-circle two forts were required to defend the 
road and protect their own fleet ; a third was necessary 
for lodging the troops. The cost of these works would 
be excess^ hj : it would pot be possible to complete them 
in less than three months, even if 6’000 pioneers were 
employed ; and the place being as it were in the heart 
of tlie enemy, l(?«?s than 6000 soldiers ought not to be 
left th^re, but i( was impossible to leave so many now, 
and retain erfdugh for manping the ships. Nor were 
these the only objections. The fleet could not depart till 
the works should be in a defensible state ; but it was 
impossible for them to remain there so long, because they 
had ho port to secure them from the winds, neithei were 
^ they victualled for such a time : the rainy and stormy 
season was coming on, when the ships would be in dan- 
ger, ai^l the soldiers on shore would be exposed to the 
effects of the weather, hatC«g no habitations to shelter 
•Trlfem, nor tents, nor covering of any kind. These ar- 
guments had such weight tliat even those who were for 
taking possession of the isle submitted to them, and 
agreed that the intention must be deferred fill the 
king’s farther pleasure ^.ould be known. For my 
part/' says Martin du Bellay, without offence to thST 
sieurs 'de Tais and de Saint Remy, it appears to me 
that, con&idering the desire ftie king had to secure him- 
^self against his enemy the king of England, and the 
means whiclr he then possessed an opportunity for bo 
* Du BclUtjr, S26— 22 a 
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doing was at that time presented, which will neither 
easily nor soon be found -^figain. But God orders all 
things as he pleases.*'* 4 

This determination® having heeqf taken, ^ watering 
party was sent on shore, and the chevalier d'Aux, who 
commanded the Norman gidleys, landed to protect them, 
distrusting the vigilance of the officer who had charge 
of the party. But he was incautious enough himself to 
fall into an ambush, where he was slain. ' On the mor-^ 
row the fleet departed, coasting it towards Dover : they 
outstripped the galleys, having a fair wind, and, there- 
fore, lay to for them on a part of the coast wjpch ap- 
peared so inviting that raahy of the men landed without 
orders, and without precaution of any kind. When a 
good part of them had passed over some iIcct water by 
a wooden bridge, the English issued suddflfly %om a 
little fort in which they had concealed themselves, broke 
down the bridge t, and attacked the invaders, who4ook 
to the water in their flight, to sink or* swim as^niight 
betide them. The admiral now crossed#^e straits, and 
landed 4-000 men and 30^#0 pioneers at Portet, near 
Boulogne; retaining still a sufficient number:}: for the 
service ^ the fleet. The weather soon made them stand 
off, and make again towards the English coast. J^ean. 
time, the first care of the English had been to put 

Portsmouth in a defensible state and to lay a chain 

• 

* Du Bollay, 228—230. ^ 

f Du Bcllay callg the place Valsettu .^d says it u fourteen leagues from 
the Isle of Wight. 

t '* Par la,” says Du ‘Bcllay, ** vous pouvoz cognoistre qu’H pouilEK: ■> 
laisser cii I’lsle d’Huicht lesdits 4000 homines ct 40(i) pionniers, qui estolt 
sufflsamincnt pour garder ladite isle, attendant nouveau refralsChRsemcnt, 
et lour pouvoit laisser vivres (H ce que j’cntendis des munitionnaires) pour 
un mois ou cinq sepraaines.” p. 233. 

( “ ZRving received your letter, whereby I perceive the king's majesty 
doth much marvel at the want of tools; formnswer whereunto you shall 
understand that, as for shelves and spade^ we have had some from Tjoiidon, 
Init as for mattof;ks wc have had none, which is the 'thing that we chiefly 
lack ; h(>:e works cannot be done without thdib, the ground here is such. 
Wc have put to making to Winchestre, Southampton, and othef* places in 
these parts, many mattocks, so thqf 1 truht by Mondi^ we shall have a 
good number of them : and then, God willing, there shall he ^ much dih. 
geuce used as is possible, trusting, or it be long, that this town shalf lie put* 
in that force and good order as it shall delend the eiiemieii." — to 
PageU I Aug. p. 7W>. « 

"^Filially, 1 trust before my lord admiral’s departure from hence, the 
VOL. II. Q 
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across tko haven. The fleet was at thit time tmteh 
-weakened by sickness, which was imputed to the 
great heat, bad fchd, and close^ stowage on board, m 
that xnanyrseamen va well as soldiers were not in a con- 
dition for service. The west country ships, however; 
had not yet joined, and wher they came, men were re- 
moved from the smaller and least serviceable, to All up 
the complement in the large vessels. The chief object 
•of the French admiral, at this time, was to prevent the 
English from vicjtualling Boulogne, and from sending 
supplies to Portsmouth. And when Dudley, having 
been renforced with fresh men, received orders to put 
forth against the enemy, to*set the king s passage and 
victual at liberty," he replied, There shall be no time 
forstowed in the advancement of his majesty’s pleasure 
in thet behalf ; and I ‘hiost humbly thank his majesty 
that he hath been pleased to give me liberty to look 
towards them, for I never thought myself in prison 
till n9w, since ^Ihe time of our lying here, doing no 
service." ^ 

Henry had signified his ^pleasure that some of his 
ships should be made to row, that they might keep com- 
pany with the row barges, and act against the* enemy 
gallq^s : as much should be done in this way, Dudley 
said, as stuff and time would serve to perform ; but, 
whereas '^he king’s intention was Uiat each of these 
rowing vessels should have two captains, the lord 
admirii observed that one would do his majesty better 
^grvice, for two minds woiSd not always agree, and 
meir difference would furnish an excuse for any mis- 
hap of disobedience.* The vanguard of Dudley’s fleet 

u 

chaifi shall be ready to be lai.l oxer the haven, with lighters, and all things 
meet for that puriiom put in a ^adiness to furnish the same, for the de. 
fence of the enemies aticordingly.**— fi> Fagctf 1 Aug. p 7S7. 

Assure yourself, I, the mike of Suffolk, intend to put the town in such 
force an^ strength, as it shall be a busy piece of work for the enemies to 
win.”— /Wrf. S02. f 

• ” If or ifthere be two rulers, one will have his mind, the other will have 
his : it* any thing frame amiss, the one will excuse him by the other ; the 
residue under them will excuse them (selves) by two commanders : * he bade 
me do that, and tl iithcr this.’ If there bo but one having charge, neither 
he that hath the charge committed only to him, neither those whioh be 
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consisted of twenty-four ships with 3800 men* The 
largest vessel in this division was the Aragozia of Hamp. 
ton, admiral Sir Thomas Clerc. The sum of sliips for 
the battle" amounted \o forty, witl|^’S46 nyn. The 
lord admiral was in this division, on board tlie Henry 
Grace a Dieu, — the Gre|it Harry of 1000 tons and 
700 men. Admiral William Tyrrell commanded the 
wing, of forty galliasses, shaluxies, and boats of war, 
manned by 2092 men : his flag was hoisted on board 
the Grand Mistress, of 450 tons, 250jnen, Dudley’s 
orders were, that when a convenient time for battle should 
be perceived, our vanward shall make with van-* 
ward, if they have any ; afld if they be in one company, 
our vanward, taking the advantage of the wind, sbs^ 
set upon the ibremost rank, bringing them out of order : 
and our vice-admiral shall seel# to board tflSir ^ice- 
admiral, and every captain shall dioose his equal, as near 
as he may." The spirit of an English seaman breailies 
in that order. The admiral of the v^lng was Jjo be 
always in the wind with his whole compai^ ; and when 
they formed with the enemy* he was still to keep that 
advantage, to the intent that he might the better beat 
off thir f^alleys from the great ships. The watch-word 
for the fleet in the night was, “ God save king 
to which the answer was, and long to reign over us ! 

M. d’Annebault, though greatly superior in xfUmbers, 
seems not to have placed much reliance upon his ships, 
but rather to have dreaded engagement in whibh he 
could not have the active assistance of his galleys. 
was at anchor on the English coast, at a place ^hicn 
the French historian calls les Perrais, when he learnt by 
a Flemish vessel, which Dudley had embargoed, but 
which fiad made its escape during the night, that the 
Enghsh fleet was in search of him, and at no great dis- 


iittder one, hath any such excuse. Nfi'erthclcss, if his Majesty’s pleasure 
be to have it committed unto two, 1 shall uccomplish it accorJin^y. ^Ibelt 
that 1 could do no less than of my poor opinion to signify unto his majesty, 
referring all to his great wisdom, and beseeching his m^esty of this my 
boldness to pardon me /.lafo to Paget. 809. • 

• State Papers, 808-814. 
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tance. Had it found him in his present position^ with tl^e 
wind as it then was^ the pFallcys would hare been use. 
less ; and the only^ way of avoiding an action under that 
disadvantcgCj mu^ have been by passing the straits and 
making toward Flanders, a thing, it is said, which could 
not be done without disorder and great danger; and 
with this additional evil, that their return would be cut 
off. The French admiral resolved, therefore, as soon as 
the tide favoured, and the wind either changed or fell, 
to put to sea, m^.t the enemy, gain the weather-gage, 
and give him battle. Meantime he ordered the galleys 
to take^their station under a point of land which covered 
them from the wind, and there lie with their poop to- 
wards the shore, while the ships were drawn up in order 
of battl^ a little below them, as close as the weather 
wouM permit ; thus, ^en the English fleet approached, 
it would, in attempting to close with the French, pass 
by'*the galleys^ and leave them to windward: the 
galleys were safe, because even the smallest English 
ships drew t o much water to approach; and the ad- 
miral thought it not imposMble that the English might 
not only pass the galleys, but be carried by the tide 
beyond the body of Ids fleet. The wind continued so 
high throughout the day that it was not prudent for 
them to weigh anchor. On the morrow the wind 
c^ange(f and fell, becoming so favourable, that about 
noon they desired nothing more than to fall in with the 
English ; and when, from, «ome Flemings, the admiral 
''^arnt that they were not far off, the admiral went on 
board, the ship in which be meant to engage the Great 
Harry, and sent the galleys forward to discover tin? 

Aug. enemy, the ships following, but, because of the calm, 
little faster than tlifc tide carried them. The galleys 
came in sight at daybreak : both parties manoeuvred, 
the English not seeking to engage till the opportu. 
nity shguld be more favou.rable, and the French being 
■ ill Tio haste to use that which the weather afforded 
them.* 

Dudley wrote to the king at this juncture ; — it is the 
• Du BeUiiy, 234—228. 
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oldest despatch of the kind from a British hdmiral. 

At this present/* said he,* it may like your majesty 
that the enemies and we have sight one of the other, 
striving who shall get the advantag^of the vWnd : their 
galleys roweth fast for it, and our wing doth their 
best : they have yet the advantage of the same ; never- 
theless, they make no haste, such as they might do, an 
if they were disposed to fight. Wherefore I think we 
shall not fight this day. They have weather as they 
would wiriij for it bloweth little wind^ anr! yet if they 
were better disp^osed to the matter than they seem at 
this time to be, yet may*we dally with them ^ day or 
two before we need to fight, except w^e see a better ad- 
vantage with opportunity- 1 intend not to omit to see 
ivhat God will send in the meag time. Ti^ seem to 
be many more ships in number than we be ; bfit the 
victory resteth not always in the number of ships nor 
men, hut only on the goodness of G(^, working^vith 
H'm as much as men may to serve the turn ; \^erein, 
God willing, we shall do |hat may lie m us, according 
to cur duties. And if it shall please Him to send us 
a commodious wind, I have good hopes your majesty 
shaji hear such news of our proceedings with them, as 
shall be extahle unto the same, to the laud and piflise of 
Almighty God, who, grant it so : Amen, yhe place 
where we be at this present is thwart of Shoreham,»^oo 
Jeennijs * almost from the shore. The wind, ei^r since 
tile first night of our comift^out at midnight, hath been 
at cast south cast and at east, that we could not fetch^.y 
east of Bechiefc, and it hath been almost cafcn ever 
since. I pray God send us a fresher gale of wund, and 
then § trust there shall no advantage be forslowed that 
may be taken of them ; as^knoweth the living God, 
who ever preserve your most excijlent majesty in long 
and prosperous felicity, with the continual desire of 
your most royal heart !*’t* * • 

• • 

« Within sight? • 

+ Slate PaiuMK, 81 <5 “ In the Harry Grace b Dieu. the I5th of August 

at 10 ol the clock before noon.” 

Q 3 
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Dudley^s intention was^ as much as in him might 
be, to escheW the fight that day; for a better dajr," he 
sa^d/ jthah the s^nie was for tfidr* galJeys, they could 
^not About noon the galleys a^ail^ him, and 

,obntinued to do so the whole^day. The tide and the 
wind,"' he says, in a subsequent despatch, were so 
favourable at that time unto ^em, that if they had been 
earnestly determined to have taken the advantage, it 
would hardly been avoided from a battle ; t^herein we^ 
did put our confidence in the goodness of God, and 
shewed ^ourselves to be notliing afirayed of them, but 
kept together, close by a wirid, putting our sliips that 
would not row, and such as had no pieces to annoy the 
galleys, furthest oiF ; and our rowing pieces^ and such 
other ^of y'our highness’ great ships as wqjre best or- 
dinanced, next unto them. If we should straight have 
given them place, the gallies would have been too busy 
at our poops, i hereby Iheir fleet might have taken 
occasidn of cany ass, which I thought not meet ' to give 
them; assuring your majesty»*the Mistress, St. AnneGal- 
launt, the Greyhound, with all your highness' shal- 
lops and rowing pieces, did their parts right well ; but 
esjiecially the Mistress and the Anne Gallaunt did so 
handle the galleys, as well with their sides as their prows, 
^ that your^reat ships in a manner had little to do. Their 
whole fleet did still keep the advantage of the wind, 
makingi.no haste towards us, until the sun was almost 
set, by whiche time their gafieys were well beaten and 
r^p'ulsed towards them ; and being no time, then, for 
two suUi armies to begin a fight so near night, gave me 
occasion to think that they rather minded "to make us 
afirayed than to do any harm ; and when thej were 
come within a league of in, I caused our fleet to come 
to an anchor, to the iiitent they should perceive we were 
not afirayed of Jhem. And t^jercupon their ailmiral shot 
pfF twp wiirning pieces, as though tliey would do the like. 
But in the morning, when the day brake, their whole 
fleet was as frfr off from us as we could escry them out 
of my top gallant, haling into the seaward, the wind 
being somewhat fresh, so, that if they had tarried, their 
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galleys oould have done them little pleasure And 
whereas the day before they came together like a whole 
wood^ they kept now iji their removing nbn^ order • for 
some of our small boats which coul^lie best J)y4a wind,^ 
and which I did purposely send to see what course th^y 
held, and what order they .kept, brought me word that- 
they lay east with the sails, as though it shohld seem 
that they minded to fetch the narrow seas before us. 
There was four miles in lengthy as they thought, between 
. their foremost ^nd their hindermost |Jiips.''* 

This was the first time, since the general use of can- 
non, tha|: two great fleets had encountered in tlj^ British 
seas. On neither part was there any thing like victory^ 
to boast of; but the object of the French had been 
effectually defeated: they found it necessanr to return 
to port immediately after thif partial action, )^t for 
any damage that tliey had sustained in it, but because 
of the state of the ships and t}ie sickness that prevailed 
on hoard ; and they felt that there had%een some loss of 
credit in an expedition which, having i^en unoertaken 
at a great expense, had prfived so bootless, t The ships 
were distributed in different portS;^, tliere being no hope 

• 8Uie Papers, 816—819. The French account is, that the English, as soon 
as they perceived their enemy meant to give battle, made sail, * ^ans plus 
ilisslmuler,” toward the Isle of Wight ; that La Garde, with tfrc galleys, 
attacked some of their heaviest sailerH.and thus made the others slacken wilj 
but the wind freshened, and enabled them to efl'cet their iwtreat without 
disorder ; nevertheless, that there was an action ot two houis with tly gaL 
leys and at kucIi close ouarters, t hat the I* rench had,hardl y room to fire their 
ffuns; that more than three hundred shot were fired on botlwfiides; but 
that the galleys, being lower thai#ti» English ships, were loakt exposed, 
and that, in the murning, many splinters and many dcM bodies were seen 
in the sea: that night put an end to the action, wind and Ude, i|*?an- 
time, having earned the English toward their port ; and that M. d Ann^ 
bault, finding, in the morning, that they were sate there, satlel forthwith 
for Havre, to land his sick, who were very numerous, and refresh his 
people (Du Bellay, 239, 240.) This statement, false as it is, has the merit 
of iH'il^ a modest one ; of the truth of Dudley’s there can be no doubt 

t Montluc says, “ Le desir que le roi aW.it de se venger du roid’ Anglo- 
4err»‘ le fit entrer dans line extreme dfspensc, laquclle enftn servit de peu, 
QUoi 'ue nous euss ions pr ins terre, et depuis^ombattu les Angiois sur mer, 
oh d\ni cokte et d'j’Utre il y eut plusieurs vffisseaux mis a f«ii<h. Deslors 
due je vis h nostre deiiart embrazer le grand Carracon, que esCbit co croi^ 
jo, le plus beau vaisseau qu’il esWit possible, j'euiiiniaiivoise opinion de 
nostre entreprinse. Et parce que pour mon jiarticulier je ife hs neii qui 
f\i 5 t digne d’estre esent, et que le general est assez discouru par*d autr^ 
je m’en tairai oour de^enre la conqu^te de la terre d’Oye ; aussi nostre 
fait est plus propre sur la terre quo sur roauii, oU je nw sv^ais pas que nostro 
nation mt jamais gagu£ de grandes batailles.’* — p. 322. 
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of their putting to sea again that year, both for want of 
Etores and of, men. I'here be also in this amy,*’ said 
Dudley, in one of his despatchesi divers ships, which» 
4ifter anotlksr stormVwill be abUT look no more abroad 
this year ; and 1 think our enemies be in as evil a case, 
or worse. For among such u number of ships as they 
have, and as we have, all cannot be strong, and all 
cannot be well tackled.'* He would not, however, 
return till he had revenged their bravadoes and pre- 
sumptuous attempts made at PortsmouUi and in the 
Isle of Wight:” — more accustomed to inflict than to 
endure Che evils of war, in t^is light the English re- 
garded their enemies' attempt at invasion. Six thousand 
men were landed about three miles west of Treport. 
Three en^gns of the French had taken a position to 
oppose the landing ; they were beaten, but as they re- 
treated received continual reinforcements ; the English, 
howe/er, a second time entered that unfortunate town, in 
spite of all resistance, set it on Are, burnt some of the 
adjacent villagt'^ destroyed thirty ships in the harbour, 
reembarked with the loss of only fourteen men, and then 
returned to Portsmouth, concluding the campaign witli 
this exploit.* If it had not been thus honourably ter- 
minated, the plague which now broke out in the fleet 
must speedily have rendered it inefficient, t 

'jrhat fleet had not been equipped without great ex- 
ertions. Most of the fishermen had been pressed into 
it ; ancf this was not only individual hardship, but a 
seij;pus inconvenience to all persons near the coast, when 
the observance of fast-days was enjoined by the law and 
enforced by it. P'ish was then one of the necessaries 
of life; and that the market might not be ^holly 
unsupplied, the wometi of the fishing towns ventured 
out in the boats by Jhemlelves, or witli the help of a 
boy, or*of a man, if one could be found, to assist them. 
It was n 9 t rei^embered that women had ever before 
been driven to this occupation. % The costs of the war 

* State Papers, 829. Holinahfu, 850. 

t Sute Papers, 8tiG, 827. 


t Ibid. 832, 833. m. 
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had 1)een very great Tiie king's im^esty/ sap 
ehancellor Wriothesley^, writing to the council^ hath 
this year and the lash year spent l^SOOyOOOi, or there- 
abouts; and his subsidy and bedlvolence^ministering 
scant 300,000/. thereof; as 1 muse sometime where the 
rest, being so great a ^m, hath been gotten, so the ^ww 
lands being consumed, the plate of the realm molten 
and coined, whereof much hath risen, 1 sorrow and 
lament the danger of the time to come, wherein is also 
to be remembered the money thatSis to be paid in 
Flanders ; and, that is as much and more than all Oie 
rest, the great scarcity ^that we have of cdfn, beiBj|» 
wheat, in all places in manner, Norfolk excepted, at 
twenty shillings the quarter, and a marvellous small 
quantity to be gotten of it. ^And tho ticking's ma- 
jesty should have a greater grant than the realA could 
bear at one time, it would do little to the continu- 
ance of these charges, which be so importable, that I 
se^ not almost how it is possible to l^ar theacharges 
this winter till more may be gotten. *<i^herefore, good 
my lords, tho you write to me still ^ Pay, pay, pre- 
pare for this and for that,’ consider it is your parts to 
remember the state of things with me, and by your 
wisdoms to ponder what may be done, and how things 
may he continued.” ^ 

The defence of Boulogne was one of those pre^sin^ 
occasions for which money was wanted. Poynjngs died 
at this time. Lord Groywf Wilton appointed to 
succeed him in that fortress, and Surrey to takewthe 
place of lord Grey at Guisnes. Surrey had gong over to 
command the vanguard of the army with which Suffolk 
was/o march for the relief of Boulogne ; and, to equip 
himself for the expedition, he nfortgaged the furniture + 

of his house at Sc. Leonards, nqgr Norwich. Suiiblk, 

* 

* state Paperflt 830. ^ 

f A minute account of the nirmture is printed inxhe Appendix (No. ii8.) 
to Dr. Nott's Lite of Surrey. John Spencer, of Norwich, was tiic lender. 

The Aum is stated to iiavebeen clvu : xxvii ot lawful money of England ; — • 
^hat that may import 1 am at a toss to unUerstai^. It is said, in the 
document, that the goods are ** of UtUc better valuiiig than the said mm 
of money.” 
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who, if the enemy had effected their threatened in- 
vasion^ should have been the king’s lieutenant-general to 
oppose them, died when he war. about to cross the 
Channel, v^th the ifope of meeting the French king in 
the field, — a right hardy gentleman,’* says HoU 
Inshed ; and yet not so hard^ as almost of aU degrees 
and estates of men, high and low, rich and poor, heartily 
beloved, and his death of them greatly lamented.*^ 
The French king waited only for ihe construction of 
the fort before Boulogne to execute his intended move- 
ment against the English pale, that M. du Biez might 
•tV at lib&ty to serve with his^army wherever it might 
be needed ; and expecting, upon his report, that it 
would be completed in a few days, the king advanced 
to the abbey of ForesJ IVIontier, between Abbeville 
and IVlontreuil. There he received advice from the 
mareschal that Boulogne was distressed for provisions ; 
that the enemy vj(,ere assembling a force at Calais, with 
the viefy of relieving it by land ; and that he was 
about to leave *Some 4000 npen in the fort, cross the 
river with the rest of his army, and encamp upon Mont 
Lambert, to give them battle, if they persisted in their 
intent. Accordingly, he repaired to Font de Brique, 
and mrfde this movement, at which Francis was so little 
pleased, tljat, he said, it seemed as if M. du Biez had 
no wish that Boulogne should be retaken ; because in 
that evqnt he would lose the command over so many 
princes and so < great an ann^.^ 

'iRiat army consisted of 12,000 French infantry, 
6000 Itrlians, and 4000 whom I)u Bellay calls legion- 
aries; about 1200 men-at-arms, and some 800 light 
horse. The youth of the court, in hopes of a UHtle, 
hastened to join it, some wjth the king’s leave and some 
without it. Mont Lambert is within gunshot of Bou- 
logne: kliots were frequently exchanged between the 
camp and the fewn, and dafly skirmishes took place. 
While ‘ihe army occupied this position, the due d’Or- 
leans, who was* the king’s sectmd son, died in the abbey 
* Du Bellay, S40— 
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of Forest Montier : bis disease was supposed •to be the 
plague; and the king, in censequence, removed to VHos. 

a village at the 4 >ther end of the forest of Cressy:« 
That name would have given hjib no pleasant fore- 
bodings, if a battle had indeed appeal inevitably. 
From thence he deputed persons on whom he could rely ^ 
to inspect the fort; and upon their report that the 
winter must he far advanced before it could be in a 
defensible state, without an army to protect it, he saw 
that his plans for that year were A^ustrated, and re- 
tired to the abbey of St. Fuscian, two leagues above 
Amiens, that city being infected with the plagiA. Thei;^ 
he received intelligence that Henry had hired 10,000 
lansquenets and 4000 horse in Germany, to reinforce 
his army in the Terre d'Oje, and rai|p the siege. 
Upon this he repaired to Le Fere sur Oise, Ihere to 
take measures for preventing this junction, and for the 
defence of his own frontier; and, ^fore he departed, 
he irdered the inareschal to enter the Terre d^Oye and 
lay it waste, tliat, if the permans shMd arrive there, 
they might find no subsistence. 

La I'erre d’Oye was that part of the English pale 
which lay to the east of Calais : it extended from that 
town to the Flemish town of Gravelines ; a-»marshy 
tract, but rich in herbage, about four leagues in length, 
and three in breadth. It was well protected, not^onlj^ 
by Calais itself, and Guisnes, and the castle of Hammes, 
but by a wide and clcep«Ii%ch along the^Frend border, 
with ramparts and blockhouses, at due distanceai to 
flank them. The enterprise began well, though the 
bridges which had been prepared for the passage of tl\e 
artillery were, by some neglect, left at Ardres. Near 
Gravelines the attack vras in|de^ one of the blockhouses 
was stormed, and the garrison pu^to the sword. Montluc 
was in the assault ; the men waded through the ditch, 
and, by filling it, a way ifks made for tffe artillery. The 
mareschal then entered ; met and routed wifli grOkt 
slaughter, but with the loss also «f some 80 or 
100 horse, several new companies of Leicestershire 
men and others,” lately sent over ; set fire to some 
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villages, and foraged the country almost to the little 
town of Marc, in its centre. But, in the night, there 
came on a heavy rain ; the trenches with which the 
land is intersected ly^came formidable streams, not to 
be crossed without a bridge ; and, lest it sliould soon 
be impossible to withdraw the guns, the mareschal 
thought it prudent to retreat. • Some credit the French 
gained by this successful inroad : they derived a more 
important advantage from the retreat of the lansquenets, 
who, having arrived at Fleurines, in the territory of 
Liege, were refused a passage by the emperor through 
JWs hereditary states : they waited there for three weeks, 
when their pay-day came ; the English agents were 
not ready with the means of payment, which would 
have been ^ovided on their arrival within die English 
pale ; khe men, therefor^, mutinied, and marched back 
into Germany, carrying with them these agents as hos- 
tages for the money which they looked upon as their 
due. t ^ ^ 

The fort at^^putreau, though still unfinished, had 
been, by the great exertions Snd good management of 
Montluc, put in a state of defence before the array re- 
moved to Mont Lambert. During the expedition to 
the Te^^e d’Oye, the garrison of Boulogne were de- 
feated in an attempt to surprise it; and, after tlie 
failure, each party seemed to place its chief hope upon the 
possibility of reducing the other by famine. Here the 
advanta^vj was on the part J<>ancc, both by land and 
sea they ha<f a great superiority in horse and 
they had constructed boats, purposely for the revictual- 
ment ol^ this fortress, drawing but three feet water, 
though of such great stowage, that they were canable 
of carrying 140 men.* Surrey, who command^ at 

r 

* Du Be\lay, 25?— 256. MonUuc, S23— 338. HoUnshed, 851. MonUuc’s 
» a most lively and characteristic narrative. 

f Du Bella^. 258— a J. “ Par ce inoytn le dit Anglols feit une despeme 
exceMivC|^qui7evu)t en fum^e; ct espensa bien scs tresors, desja fort on- 

\ AX'somt Tri*i5e%Vy'» cvcrViecsn 

men ; the service of #rhom is either in battle to encounter the hko. or to 
convey toe victual/'— to the king. 
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Boulogne when aevcn of these were captured by the 
English cruisers, advised# that such vessels should be 
provided for relieving^ the town, by stealing along the 
shore from Calais. Surrey displa^d, during his com- 
mand, the ardour and activity which might be expected 
from his character ; his Enterprises were well planned 
but, in the most important of them, which was under- 
taken to prevent Du Biez from introducing a- convoy 
into the fort, the object was effected at a heavy cost r 
the enemy's horse had been routed, sand their harque- 
busseers broken ; the squadron of pike and bill-men, 
led on by Surrey himself then attacked the lallsquenet|^ 
When they came to the push, the second rank took 
panic and fled ; and the first, which was chiefly com- 
posed of captains and gentlej^en who ha(^ volunteered 
their service there, suffered severely ; for beiffg thus 
abandoned, they did their devoir, and maintained their 
country’s honour and their own to the uttermost. ISurrey ^ 
exerted himself in vain to rally the runawaya; the 1 1 
fury of their flight,” he says, was Anh, that nothing 
could avail to stay them. The loss was 205, all in the 
first rank, brave men, and many of them were of note. 
The b'rench, in their account, exaggerate it from 700 
to 800 slain, and seven or eight score prisoneis. But 
Surrey said, in his letter to the king, that albeit the 
success in all things was not as we wished, yet wi^ tHb 
enemies' intent disappointed, which could not have been 
otherwise done; and mwoi of their paij slain than of 
ours, and the fortress in as great misery as beforehand 
a sadden flight the let of a full victory. And it any dis- 
order there were, we assure your majesty there was no 
def;^lt in the rulers, nor lack of courage to be given 
them, but a humour that soifletime reigneth in En- 
glhh\ien.'’t * ^ 

Negotiations for peace were now commenced through 
the emperor’s mediation^ they were fff no ^fibet ; and 
France, meanwhile, had remitted none of its dkerdoBS 
for the recovery of Boulogne. By tlie advice of two 

• Nott’s Surrey, 193. 187, 188. f Ibid. 198—^1. 
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HangatiaA engineers^ cannon were made of a greater 
calibre than ever had been i^een in those parts. The 
rhinegTave wa<i engaged to bring from Germany 84 
ensigns to i^einforce ehe old bands ; and> besides other 
levies, it was said that 4000 gipsies were to serve as 
, pioneers, whom it was thougjjit the French king mind.* 
ing to avoid out of his realm, determined, before their 
departure, to employ this year on that kind of service ; 
and that by their help, before their despatch, he hoped 
with a tumbling ti^nch to fill the dykes of the town,”* 
Henry was informed that the French meant to erect a fort 
at St. John's road, between Boulogne and Calais, which 
would be to the great annoyance of both places; to pre- 
vent them, therefore, he sent over Hertford and the lord 
admiral Dudley, and they arrived in the road two days 
before alie f rench had kppointed to be tliere. They 
came in too great strength for M. du Biez to attempt 
any thing against them by land ; and they constructed 
two fortresses, oi*e at Arobleteuse (which the English 
called Hamble-JHew), and another about two miles off, 
at Black Ness. The enemy mfeantime were not inactive 
by sea: their galleys nowand then approached the shore 
where the English army lay in camp, and shot off their 
ordnance; they came also before Calais, and fired at the 
town ; and, before Dudley went out to encounter them, 
tliey had done much hurt, and captured several vic- 
May tuallers. One day, when four of the king’s ships and 
18. as man^ pinnaces were c^ff ,Ambleteuse, they were 
assajled by eighteen galleys, and so there was great 
shooting between them : " at length one of the gtSleys 
was taken, having 280 soldiers on board and 140 rowers; 

the rest of their galleys packed away.” A ^ore 
serious danger threatened the English in their own 
camp. There were 5000 mercenaries in the army, of 
whom 8000 were lansquenets, under their colonel. Con- 
rade Phenning, <commonly called Court-penny ; these 
latter, upon some dispute with their captain, mutinied, 
put themselves jp order of battle, seized upon the great 
artillery, and defied the whole camp. Upon this every 
, * Council of Boulogne to the Privy Council, Nutt’s Surrey, 208, 209. 
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man was ordered to repair to his ensign : the ^paniards^ 
of whom there were 1500 meroenaries^ took Jiart with 
the English ; had they j(fined the mutineers^ the most 
fatal consequences might have e^cd^ for the whole 
force in Boulogne and die Boulonnms was hut 9300 men. 
Their fidelity^ and the resolute conduct of ihe English 
troops, enabled the chiefs to suppress this dangerous 
commotion, and six of the ringleaders , suffered death. 
After this chastisement Hcrt'jford relied so well upon the jviay 
lansquenets, that he stationed them cover the erection 21. 
of another fort, called Boulogne Berg, in front of the 
enemy, who were encamped at a distance of Jesa than 
two miles, by the churclf on the hill. Some skirmished 
which it would not have been easy to prevent, took place 
between the two armies ; but the commanders would have 
been inexcusable if they had Wow brought^n a general 
action ; for negotiations had l)een renewed, and were far 
advanced, and early in tlie ensuing month peaq^ was 
concluded.* • ^ 

The most important condition — the,mily one, indeed, 
which there could be any tlifficulty in ISIjusting — was, 
that Boulogne should be restored lo the king of France, 
upc^ payment of 800,000 crowns within the term of 
eight years to the king of England ; the place during 
that term remaining in his hands as an assurance for 
the money. This was a transaction which bore a better 
colour to the French than to the English people.* If 
there was no honour in recovering, by purcha«e, from 
ail enemy, what he had ^aCen by force hf arms, there 
was the reasonable plea tliat the reconquest, even ff it 
were not doubtful, was likely to occasion a heavier ex- 
penditure, and that the French blood which it must have 
cost ^as spared. But the condemn could appear in no 
»ucl favourable light to tire English nation. They 
kneM chat a great price in English blood had b^n paid 
for the conquest, and thgy grudged i^ not, for they 
thought that Boulogne was well worth what if ha^l cos^ 
Surrey called it a jewel ; great interest was taken by the 
4t HoliiuheJ, .356. 
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pe^le ii\t% fitruggle f6r retaining it ; and the name of 
^ pne of the oldigst inn a in London, absurdly corrupted as 
lit shows at ^thib 4ay that Boulogne and its harbour 
wui^ then Xbf favodrite topic of popi|lar 4^acoursd. And 
while Calais was ep^dered to be a most important pos* 
as l^surpdlyiit then ^ was, the peo^e were not 
wi*ong,in tl^inking' th^t its value was greatly enhanced, 
“ilbd its sdcilrit^'improyed^ by the annexation of Bou- 
> l&gne to the English pale. 

Peace, howeve^j, even to warlike nations, hath ever a 
Messed sound ; for, however warlike a part of the people 
may be, /he far greater number must always be desirous 
’of enjoying the fruits of their labour in tranquillity. 
Both nations are said to have been pleased with it, and 
yet both mistrusted its continuance. And verily (in 
the chronicler’s words) Hlie old proverb seemed to be 
thoroughly verified, which sayth, that what the eye 
seethjthe heart rueth ; for the Frenchmen still longed 
for Bo|\logne, ai^l the Englishin n meant not ' dllinc’^ 
to give it up.”^,jrhe captam of Montxdaisir, M. de Chas- 
tillon, afterwards so well kAown in history as admira' 
Coligny, began to erect a bastion at the very mouth of 
the harlxinr, sportively naming it Chastillon’s garden : 
he did, this as if it were presumed on both sides that no 
possible contingency could prevent the fulfilment of the 
'••agreement'; the motive by which he was aciuated being, 
tliat if such a contingency should occur, France might 
commsAid the harbour, ancj, thus at any time he enabled 
to^jeduce th^ town by blockade. Lord Grey of Wil- 
ton, who was again in command there, lost no time in 
despatching information to the king, and asking for in- 
structions. Henry laid it before his council, and de- 
manded their opinion. ^They gave it to this eftect,-2* - that 
tile conditions of the peace were not in anywise to be"" 
infringed. Sir William Paget, the secretary, was com- 
manded accordingly thus to^write, and the king signed 
.the ktter, willing at the same time that tl^e messenger, 
sir Thomas I^lmer, should know of his further plea- 
sure before he departed.'’ Sir Thomas, therefore, hav- 
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message from m. Bid him 

Ibrought up his brethten s& 4 «^itoie^ kbt ft^shiiyil tl|il^ 
hut even from tender years ; nor far ^ but Muax^ 
to our person ; and tell him, that if t]^t he in Mm whidi 
we conceive^ this doth breed in us an odd trust bf 
vency to serve us of him more than a oommoii servUgf 
or subject. By that toben^ will him, whatsoever I hftve 
written to the contrary, that he presently impeat^ die 
fortifications of ChastiUon's Garden, and it if It be 
po^isible; and this my messl{;e shall be his ileariiig 
theran, and the service gratefully accepted.*' Sir Tho- 
mas, somewhat astonished at this, considering the im- 
portance of ihe matter, ventmed to^epresen^ that a 
I tce messto^ delivered by him was to have, arid, 
indeed ought to have, sfiiall credit when thus direcdy 
opposed to the tenour of his migesty's written com- 
ma ' is. But Henry cut him short, saying, Peliver 
thou the message ; the executing thereof at his 
choice.” 

When the lord Grey had read his desfUitchse aUtf 
heard the messenger's Indding, he assembled his council, 
i!d the fling's letters bef^re^diem, and then d^biud air 
fhomas to repeat the king's message ; *that done^ahr 
Thomas was desired to withdraw, and every one to deliver 
bis opinion. It went roundly through the board, with- 
out any question, that the letter was to be followed, the 
messi^e not to he stayed on/' The lord Grey made no 
nspl) , but again called on sir Thomas, bade him again ^ 
peat the message, ordered the clerk*of the council to Wtite 
it verbatun as it was delii^red, and, wVn it^was thus 
put in writing, required each of the board to tesdfy it 
by his Bignata«e. He dien broke up the ^ncil, miiered 
the^gates to be shut, and issued private orders that cer- 
tain troops and a body of pioneers should hold them- 

TOL. Urn R 
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eelros ki tOodkiess at a tortain hour that night 1%e 
hour diiAie, he issued oui with this company, crossed the 
watWj and, T^ithout any alium, detmol^he^ hi three or 
four hours, the work m as many i;reekfi ; then re-entered 
the town as quietly as he had left it, and immediatdy 
sent air Thomas Palmer back to theking with the news. 
His return was so speedy, that when he was introduced 
into the chamber of presence, Henry, upon recognising 
him, said aloud, c What J will he <h) it or no?” Sir 
Thomas presented his letters, and said that thereby his 
^majesty r-rould be informed. Nay," rejoined the 
king, earnestly, tell us, I sky, whether he will do it 
or no ?” And being told that it was done, and the 
whole fortification rased, he called joyfully to certain 
lords cf the council who* were in the chamber, and said. 
How say you, my lords, Chastillon’s Garden is laid flat 
as thie floor !” One of them made answer, that the per- 
son whe^ had dpni^ it deserved to lose his head. The Idng 
replied, he ha^jLi rather lose a dozen such heads as his 
who had delivered that opinion, than one of such a ser* 
vant as had achieved that service ; and herewith he 
commanded that the lord Grey's pardon should be made 
out, the which, with a letter of great thanks and pro- 
mises of reward, were returned by the said sir Thomas 
'^Palmer td* the said lord Grey; but the reward failed, 
the king not continuing long after in life/' • 

The^f’rench king was not prepared at that time to 
repew the war ; and, instead oi expressing any displeasure 

• HoU« shed, 85&— S61. “ This,” «ityR the chronicler, •• have I set down 
the more willingly, for that I have received it from them which have heard 
k re{)orted not only by the lord Grey's own mouth, biit also by the relation 
of sir IThomas Palmer and oihers, who were inresent ; the same not tending 
so mheh to the lord Grey's oiyn praise, as to the betokening of tip ^ng’g 
noble courage, and the great secret trust which he worthily reposkt in the 
said lord Grey. Here is to be noted also, lent any man should mistake the 
matter,^ if the kuig dealt indirectly herein, that his majesty, knowing how 
the Frenchmen, in going about to build this fort, did more tnui they might 
by the covenant oC^the peace, was, therefore, resolved, at tlie first adver< 
tisement thereof, to have it rased. Fjt yet for that it might happily have 
“ been iignillcd over unto the Frenchman before my lord Grey could have 
accomplished the feat, he, therefore, wisely wrote one thing in his letters 
wberconto many pight be privy, and sent secret knowledge by worda con- 
trary to the contents of (he same letters, so aa if the messenger were tniiity, 
his pleasure might not be discovered, to the Jhinderance or djsappoinaDg of 
the same.** 
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at an act which he matt have hnown that circumstances 
jus^ed^, ordered the trenehes which had been made 
about the demolished |ort to be ^^d up by his own 
people. Henry VIII. was an old 4cm whom it would 
have been dangerous to rouse. The death of Henry a.d. 
soon ensued. More had Hlep done for the improvement 
of the navy in his than in any former reign. t In that 
reign it was that a navy office was formed^ and that 
regular arsenals were established for its support and 
equipment, at Portsmouth, Woolwich, *and Deptford. J 
The change in maritime warfare consequent uuon the 
use of gunpowder rendered ships of a new construction 
necessary* Italian shipwrights, as being then the most 
expert, were sent for, and at the conclusion of this 
reign the royal navy consisted qf seventy-oiHs vessels ; 
thirty of these were ships of burthen §, two were galley s, 
and the rest were small barks and row barges fjom 
eighty to fifteen tons, which served in rifi^ers and land, 
ing f*f men. Seventy years later, Henry Vlll.’s^avy 
was called puissant. Five pears after hir death, when 
privatt^ interests were more regarded in the councils 
of a nuror, it was reduced one half in tonnage, and 
nearly one third in the number of vessels. || 

Henry was not without good cause for apprehending 
that, before the time fixed for the purchase and restor. 
ation of Boulogne should expire, the relations between 
France and England might undergo anotlier cliange. 

• 

* Vincent Carloix, relating a conversation which ended In wann vorW 
between' the protector Somerset and M. de VieilleviUe, introduces, on 
Somerset's alleged authority, an article in the last treaty of peace, VPbereby 
it was provided that quant le roi de France voudra, ou puurra ^endre la 
ville de Boulogne, et desmanteler tons les forts bustls, ou commences A 
basUr d. I’entour d'lceile, il luy sera heite de I’entreprendre, et fiiire tons 
ses eabrSFde I’ex^cuter : et ne sera ce presen* accord aucunement attere, 
ny & celu V prejudiciS cn aucunc fapon.*’ (C^IL des M£m. xxviii. 313,) The 
French e iitor observes upon this, that,tho^h no such article occurs in the 
printed tii'>.by, it may have been a secret one.* But Boulogne vfivi the 
spectfle object in dispute when that treaty was made,, and to have excepted 
it in the terms of peace would have, ii^ct, nulhfled the tycaty. 

t liord Nugent, in his Memorials of Hampden (i. 1^.), has taid, that 
** QUr naval power slept under the chilling despotism of the Flantogdnets 
and of the drst Tudorpf *' 
t Chacnodk, li. 48. 

4 r^t^ining in all lO^iSSD tons. Ibid il S4S. 
tl Report of ue Commission, 1618, in Cbamock, il S46. 
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The mutal^ty of hie own views had taught him how 
little reliance could be placeil upoii treaties^ or the ccm^ 
eistency qf state ccnncils ; and history^ even then, had 
shown, that, though England has had peaceful nders, 
the French have constitutionally, as it were, appeared to 
be a military people. A Scottish war, fomented, as all 
such wars were, by money and men from France ; and 
the turbulent state of England, occasioned not by tiie re- 
formation of reli^pous abuses, but by the abuse of that re- 
formation, and the profanation, and rapacity, and cruelty 
committed under that name, presented the enemy with 
^ p a favourable opportunity of recovering their losses in 
1554. the Boulonnois ; and, before war was declared between 
the two pations, an attempt was made to surprise the 
forttass of Boulogne-berg, which was garrisoned by 
somewhat less than 400 men, under sir Nicholas Arnault. 
M.*:le Chastillon approached it in the night with a suf- 
ficient force, sftid with all implements for entering it by 
escalade, ^nong his people was one Carter, an 
Englishman, who had marrifed in that country, and, being 
discharged from the service of his own king at the 
peace, had remained there, and entered into that of the 
French, not looking so far before him as to appre- 
hend that he might be called upon to act against his 
countryWn. Finding himself now compelled either to 
treak his present engagements or his allegiance, he 
sUpi^ aside from the rfipka when they were within less 
^han a quarter of a mile from the fort, ami, running thither 
witl^all speed, called aloud, and gave the alarm. One 
soldier, who Vas on the look-out, knew him, and 
brought him to the drawbridge : sir Nicholas caused him 
to be “ drawii up betwixt two pikes and from Mts report 

of the instant danger, •'the men were ordered to arms. 
Beftire they could*be well ready and at their posts ap- 
pointejJ, the^'J'rench were gpt to the ditches, and, appoint- 
ing 3000 of their number, the most part gentlemen 
and double^ays, to have the first scale, saluted them 
within, upon their very approach, widt 700 harquebuss 
ahot at the first vol^e/' 
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. The jSnglish kept dose^ as they had been commanded, 
tiU the enemy had aet up their ladders^ and began to 
mount and enter upon (hem : at which instant off went 
the dankers.'^ Those of sir Nichdks Amaidt’s mount 
discharged very wdl at the firsts but at the second 
VQle$ the mortars burst : •two brass pieces, however, 
on the same mount did good service ; and there were 
burst upon the faces of enemy (over and besideB 
the shot that was bestowed among thenp, to the number 
of 1500 pikes and black bills. Tne Frenchmen," 
says Holinshed, " verily stuck to it to the uttermost, 
and did what lay in the very last point of thei? power 
to enter. At length, through shots, casting down of 
stones and timber upon their heads, scalding water, and 
hand blows, they were repelled^ and retiredtout of the 
trenches shortly after break of day, having contSiued 
the assault from midnight till that time, and supplying 
still the places of their dead and weary |pen with msh 
succours. Five and twenty of the English were^slain, 
fffty-eight wounded ; among the latter Carter and 
the governor. The French carried qff their dead, and 
sent, a day or two afterwards, to enquire if any prisoners 
had been taken. Sir Nicholas replied that he knew of 
no war ; and therefore, if any had attempted to sutprise 
his place by stealth, they were served according to their 
malicious intentions. ‘ Indeed,' said he to tlie mes- 
senger, ^ we have taken none of your men, hut have 
got some of your brave •gift armour and weapons.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the messenger, ^ it is not the cowl tUtt 
maketh the monk, and no more is it the brave armour 
or weapon that maketh the man of war ; but the for- 
tune Cii war is such sometimes to ^ain and sometimes to 
lose.’ Sir Nicholas made hii;;^ good cheer in the fort, 
and gitv j him fifty crowns, and so he departed.” * 

The man’s remark upon the variable fortune of war 
was soon verified ; but, befefte it turned aglinst England, 
.the French suffered a severe repulse, in an attempt upon 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, Tltere had been 
* Holinshed, 907—909. 
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notice ot tfee intended attenyt, and an officer, by name 
Winter, was sent wi& 80a men to mnfbrce toe ii|- 
babitants.r The enemy are saii^' to have landed 2000 
troops, and, after l&ing half theii number, to have re- 
imb^ked and fled, abandoning theiiv large ships. It is 
written that the bodies of 1000 gentlemen were carried 
from this expedition in one vessel into the same town 
for interment ; and the absurd fable has been added, 
that an inhibiti^ was given out by the French king, 
not to speak of ibis miscarriage on pain of death. This 
^ story, uiiore than the silence of all the French writers, 
has thrown some discredit upon the relation.* 

Meantime the king of France joined his army be- 
tween Mo^reuil and Boulogne. The Pont de Brique 
was repaired and made'passable for artillery ; and, pass- 
ing by Boulogne-berg, he halted between that place and 
ihe forest of Suren, long enough to throw up entrench- 
ment% in which' a force was left sufficient to secure the 
passage of prqy/^ions to his camp. This done, he pitched 
his tents on a hill near Ambleteuse, and, having viewed 
the forts, planted five and twenty pieces of artillery 
against the fort of Salacques, built in a place called the 
Almain camp, at a little distance from Ambleteuse. 
The fierce fire that was opened so frightened Charles 
Stourton^ihe captain of theplace, and George Willoughby, 
a gentleman associated with him, that they came out to 
parley^, with the constable, and went to him in the 
tmpehes, wihiout stipulating previously for a suspension 
of hostilities. What they demanded was, that they 
might depart with bag and baggage ; but the constable 
purposely detained them in debating upon terms, tiU 
his soldiers forced thoir way into a place which tke gar- 
ug.rison, trusting to the proposed capitulation, were not 
upon-the alert to d&nd. They put to the sword some 
fourscoi[e who attempted make head against them, 
the Tort containing 230 persons, men and women. 

This donq, the guns were turned against the ca^e 
of Ambleteuse ; the lord John Grey, who commanded 

* Holinshed, lOlSL CampbeU, L 279. « 
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t}iere> withdrew the jJen into the muin fort^ ^at his 
ineaiis of re|tl8tance which^ at the most were too smalls 
might not be diminished by dhridiiig them. On the fol- 
lowing day the Frendh made theiyfcpproach|s and began 
to batter the fort : they sammotMd it after the king's 
dinner ; and the Ibrd Gr^ reused to admit the herald^ 
lest he should discover the weakness of the place. 
he did this discourteously ; so that the king was with 
some reason offended^ and ihe battery was renewed with 
such angry determination^ that the Jprd John and die 
captains within perceived they were not able by any 
means to defend the place any longer. Thj^ offered, 
therefore^ to surrender upon composition, and could olft 
tain no better terms than that the general (for honojir 
sake) should have one horse to ride on, in his corselet, 
without sword or dagger th^same sort oT hoi^ur was 
allowed to two other officers ; but all the other troops, 
with the women and children, were to depart on^oot in 
tl^eir shirts, leaving all their goods mhd subsl^ce be- 
hind them. The capitulation did not^cure them from 
the brutality of the French soldiers, who, entering by the 
trenches, sacked all they could ky hands on. M. de 
Desce, who had just arrived from Scotland, where he 
commanded the French succours, saved manv of the 
women from these ruffians, and, getting tnem out 
through the breach, presented them to the king, wlg> 
ordered them to be safely escorted, with all they had 
about them, till they wyejout of danger. Tfoe others 
were marched out three and three, front 700 to 800 in 
all, of both sexes, many being hurt and maimed ; 'l^ome 
with half a shirt on to cover them, and differs stark 
naked : in this plight they were marched before Henri 1 1 
wH'IS stood there to behold this poor triumph, with 
us whole army drawn «p in order on either side, 
that they might pass betwixt itieir ranl{^, as.it were 
through a lane." The commander ij^ Blacquenay did 
not wait to be besieged, but proposed to sArrcpder on 
the same terms which had been granted to Ambleteuse; 

& 4t * 
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hs Sd mib mfom Mmself tiiiOBe lemtiui 
th^ were granted in derision^f *» ^ iv 

Sir Ntc^alaa Arnault^ seeing now tliat he ^uid nu^i' 
no 8aceea8fiAreflt$tanc|f in Boulogn4«herg, removed evetf. 
thing out of it to B^logne, and set Sre to the Ibrik , 
itself and La Tour d!iOrdre>%r the Old M$», 
as iV Ffts called^ at the mouth of die harbour on the 
riglit bank of the river^ were all that now remained ht 
possession of the English in the Boulonnois^ This 
tower the king proaeeded to besiege ; but M. de Vieiho- 
Tille, as a business of more importance^ proposed to con* 
struct a foit above it on the coa^t^ and thereby not only 
cut off the tower from supplies either by land or 8e% hut 
prevent the communication along the coast between Calais 
and Boulogne While this work was in progress^ the 
mareschal tome the oppoAunity of manifesting his re* 
sentment of some words which^ during his embassy 
in England^ had passed between him and the protector 
Somersetc He V»ent bis son-in-law^ M. d'Espinay, 
with the gentlem^w of his household and a trumpet, to 
the gates of Boulogne, where tiey challenged Somerset, 
if he were there, to break a lance with Vieilleville. The 
reply was, tliat Somerset was ill, and at London. It 
was theo demanded whether any brave knight would 
take his place ; and to this, the French writer says, no 
man made ** answer. D'Espinay then, in his own 

name, challenged any son of a mUlort*' stating who 
he was, abd that he had not completed his twentieth 
year and this ^allenge, against the opinion, it is said, of 
all the English captains, was accepted by a son of Dud., 
ley's, who was of the same age. The conditions were, 
tliat whichever might be dismounted should remain pri- 
soner, and his horse and« arms become the propert^ of 
the victor. The sie'ir de TSiUade, one of the gentlemen 
who accOmpaided d^Espinay, was the most skilful man 
of his age ip the t nanagement horses. As soon as he 

saw Dmlley come out of the gates, mounted on a fine 
Spanish horse, said to d'Espinay, I will tell you 

*M£m.dcM.deVicUtevUle. ColL OSn. zxlx. 190^.192. HoUiuhed.l0nt 
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1he rides like an Albanian, ^s knees ahnost toachiiig tlie 'v< 
siuddQb^bow ? Sit you Snti^ md do not couch your spear 
tiB you are within thr& or four pa^s of him^ for when 
the spear is couched at a distance im point^droops before 
it comes to the push, andihe more so because the 
iS'COUfnsed then by the visor/’ Dudley missed his attaist ^ ^ 
d’Espinay observ^ the caution which had been given, 
unhorsed his antagonist, and, carrying him away'pri^ 
sorter, presented him to the king.* But the king, well 
pleas^, returned the noble prisoner, and, drawing his 
sword, gave the captor the^ccolade, knighting Mm upm^ 
the spott 

Fort Vieilleville, as the new work was called, had 
distressed the Old Man; and the French persuaded 
not only that they should speedily reduce this last^f the 
English outworks, but that Boulogne itself would soon 
fall into their hands. They inferred this from the 
language of Dudleys friends who cafte imdeiia safe-* 
conduct to visit him, an^ who were^gfupposed to be 
preparing the way for a capitulation ; for they cursed 
the duy on which the late king had taken Boulogne, and 
said that, if they were of the council of state, their ad- 
vice would be, to try by some fair composition to,get rid 
of a place which had drained England both of men and 
money. J The garrison, however, manifested no such* 
disposition, but were ready at any time for a sharp 
skirmish ; and while was prqiar^g to^besiege 

the town, as soon as the tower should have been ta]|pn, 

• “ Le suppliant de le prendre, comnie sic^estoitlc roy de 1* Angl^terre ; 
ct quo 8*11 estoit do cesto quality, il seroit plus hardy de luy en lure o^g 
pr^ent ” 

f JUSm. de Vieilleville, 194—198. 

' t '* Tenants une inSnit^ d’aultrcs langai^,panny la bonne ch^re qu'oa 
leur fa'soit aux tentes et pavilions de de Vieilleville et de M. d'Espinay, 
par lesc ' .des on jugcoit aWment qu*ils estoieNt ennuy^s de ceste guerre, ou 
que par la honteuse rcddition de tant do forts, ils auroient {lerdu Ic dburage.’* 
(199.) Vincent Carloix says, also, that they said the king of England had 
no right to Boulogne, because his Ather had obtains it, noSby true and 
lawful arms, but by treason and corruption, which derogateef ffom th^ 
reputation of the king and crown of England This is not Ukely ; for, 
though Vervin snflhred death on a charge of corrupt^n, as well as cow- 
ardice, of the former charge, at least, he must be considered as exonerated, 
when his memory was rehabilitated a few years aflerwards. 
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a Btorm M wind and rain^ continuing eight and forty 
hours, without intermission, Hew down his tents, not one 
remaining standing, and deluged^ his camp. Many soL 
diers savedfth^selvfjs by swimming ; yet more than 200 
were drowned, and many more must have perished with- 
'«ucnit the aid of their horses. The king was thus obliged 
to leave a camp which the elements had broken up* 
The garrison of Boulogne made the loudest demon- 
strations of joy for this retreat, but failed to take that 
advantage of it to^hich opportunity invited them ; for the 
cavalry. Jaded as it was, could have afforded no pro tec. 
« Jon to tne retreating forces, and a few hundred archers 
might have exterminated the army. So bensiblc, indeed, 
were die French of the danger from which they had 
escaped, thet the officej* who occupied the burnt fort 
of BoCdognc-berg made as much rejoicing for their safe 
arrival there, as the English had done for their own 
delivSrance. ^ 

Having garrisoned his conquests, Henry dismissed the 
remainder of army. Yoyng Dudley now requested 
d’Espinay to fix his ransom, that he might not be car- 
ried farther into the country ; and when asked if he was 
tired of his company, and had no wish to go as far as 
Paris, ‘lie replied, that he had business of suck conse- 
quence to /settle in England, that, rather than be delayed, 
he* would pay a double ransom. One of his people 
look d'JRlspinay aside, informed liim that his master 
was engaged to marry a daughter of the earl of Bedford, 
ani that the lady was in a state of great unhappiness 
because- of his captivity. After this explanation, d*Es- 
pinay told liis prisoner chat he might depart as soon as 
he pleased, and should be provided with a full ^pass- 
port : Dudley tlmnked him, desired him to name the 
sum which he must ^lay, and was about to enter into a 
detail of his means, when the nohleFrcnchman interrupted 
him by fiayinjfthat no explanation upon that matter 
was requir^ : tliis, he believed, had been on both sides 
their first essaj* in arms, and ought not, therefore, to he 
made an affair of money. The war was not finished bf- 
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tween the respective kings, and the same fortrfne might 
befall himself. All that he irequired of him was, that 
he would remember 4he house of the lords 

of which did not go to war for sake acquiring 
riches, being rich enough, but to gain honour, and to 
uphold their ancient repulSsttion. The only ransom, there^ 
fore, that he desired would be four English horses, such 
as were wprtliy to be presented to the princes and^prin* 
cesses, for whom he intended them. As a father 
courtesy, he restored the fine Spanish horse whidi had 
become his by the right of arms; but this the grateful 
Englishman refused to accept, requesting hi^ captor ip 
keep it in remembrance of him, ^^and, tliat you may be 
the more reminded of me, said he, I will change its name : 
it has hitherto been called Bedford, after any mistress; 
henceforth let it be called Dudley.” The stoi:y j^oceeds 
to say, that the lord admiral who had provided 7000 
crowns for his son’s ransom, had all Jjie studs iff Eng- 
land searched to select the six finest horses tlat could 
be found ; that he sentswith them sHt mastids, which 
would be almost as acceptable a present; and that, as a 
mer'orial of his obligation to M. d’Espinay and mare- 
schal de Vieilleville, he set up their arms in the painted 
windows of all his mansions.* • 

* Mem. de VieiUeville, 202—207. The historian of TUSf dc VieiUeviUc 
has embellished the story with circunibtances which cannot be true. • 

Henry 11. joined hU army on the 23(1 of August, tS4f>, and the campaign 
was concluded in three weeks fnim that time. (IV(era. de Vic^lleviUe, 201.) 
Now, the firsc earl of Dcdtbrd vms not raised to that^title tiU the ensuing 
year (CoUins’s Peerage, i. 268.) j conseiiuenUy that name could not have been 
given to a horse in honour of a daughter of lord RusseU, or of hei’lfcither, 
at that time: 

But this IS not the only conclusive proof against the clrcunntances with 
which the story has been set out Ambrose Z>udley married Aiine^ 
dauebter to the S(*cond earl of Bedford, which earl succeed to that title 
ten^ears after the date of this story, In the 27th year of his age. Of course 
he could have had no marriageable daugHler at this time. The lady Anne 
Bus ■ell was the third w'ife of this Dutiley, and he was probably a married 
man .lw 1549, for his first wife died in 155S^ and their son died bcibre her. 
(Collins’s Mem. of the Sydneys, &c. p. 39.) * 

The story, then, is demonstrably false in these particulars. I should bo 
sorry to infer from it that the oltfFrench memoirs Jt'e as lit^e to be trusted 
as those of the present age ; and, though the talc has been thus embellished 
without regard truth, I have not discredited it altogether, xhc otlter 
circumstances are honourable to the French, and,^thcrcfore, an English 
historian is bound in honour to relate them, ^ 

1 must observe, however, that the challenge is said to have arisen firom 
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Among tihe charges brou^t ' against the {votector. 
Somerset^ in the Brst proceedings against him for mia^ 
demeanours and high treason^ was^his ne^ect in supply*^ 
ing and reinforcing ^e forts about Boulogne^ aih^t 
he was advertised of their defaults.”* To this neglect 
Jjieir loss was imputed. Dudley took care that a charge 
which had been made instrumental for the overthrow of 
his great rival should not be used against himself ; 
he lost no time in sending over the foreign troops^ by 
whose help the iniarrection in England had been sup- 
pressed; and, before the close of the year, 3000 English 
^ops joified them in the marolies of Calais. Chastillon 
made several attempts against Boulogne during the 
winter ; but the spirit which was manifested there, con- 
vinced him only that |he place was tenable, but that 
it would be well maintained; and when negotiations 
for peace were opened his opinion was, that, considering 
the ceil tain cost of life which must he incurred in be- 
sieging tlie place,' it was better to obtain Boulogne by 
purchase than bp conquest. ^.France obtained honour 
enough in the transaction ; for Francis I. had acknow- 
ledged a debt of 2,000,000 crowns to the crown of 
England as arrears of pension, and Henri II. absolutely 
refused 4:0 pay it, saying he never would render him- 
self tributary to any prince ; it was therefore more a 
mark of w^eakness in England to accept of 400,000 
crowns for the immediate restitution of Boulogne than 
in Francl’ to ofFta’ it. The .king liimself, shortly after 
its dflivery, repaired thither, and, entering the town with 
all the ri^yal pomp Uiat might be, offered a great image 
of silver to the Lady of the place, instead of that which 
had been carried off by the Englisli at the time of ^the 
capture, t • 

The navy had beep mbch diminished during the 


hi^ words w'Kich nassld between BT, de V leilleville and the protector So. 
merset j and that the account which Vincent Carloix ^ves of that dispute 
is to he distrusted, because it begins with alleging an imaginary article in 
the treaty of peace (stw p. 243.). 

• Howell’s State Tnals, ii, 611. 
f Mem. de VieilleviUet 211. Holinshed, 102S^ 
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short reign of Edward VI.^ and that of Ma^ opened 
' with an ill omen, llit Oreat Harry, the notablest 
dup in Eiigknd, was^ bnmt at Woolwich through the 
cardessnefis of the sailors/** But yi this unhappy reign 
England had to endure persecution in its fiercest form ' 
at home, and disgrace %broad. When the king ofii55S7. 
France received a declaration of war on the part of 
England, less for an^national ground of hostlH^es or 
provocation, either r^ or alleged, than in consequence 
of the matrimonial alliance of Philip^nd Mary, he re- 
plied to the herald, in presence of his nobles and of the 
foreign ambassadors at his court, that he acc^ted tbi 
declaration, but wished it to be known by all, that, as 
far as in him lay, he had fully observed all the condi- 
tions of the peace between the^rench and€!nglish, and 
had cultivated in good faith the friendship of the'^ueen: 
he hoped, therefore, that God would show his displeasure 
at this breach of treaty, and that thi^war wouldT prove 
detrimental to the English, as the last and fo many 
former ones had prove At A forc^^f 1000 horse, 

400^' foot, and 2000 pioneers wei^j sent to co-operate 
with the Spaniards: they served at the siege of St 
Quentin ; and, having proved their courage in the assault 
by which that town was carried, brought a reproach upon 
themselves and their country by the excesses^which they 
committed in the sackage. The war was not popular 
in England at its cominen cement ; it was felt ijiere that 
the queen, contrary to^romise, had tangled herself in 
her husband's quarrel," and, when no occasion Ibr a 
breach of peace had been ofiered, had soughtnone wil- 
fully. But when public rejoicings for the battle of St. 
Quantin and the capture of the town were made through- 
out England by the queen’s command, the giddy people 
exuii.ed as heartily as if the victory had been obtained in 
a national cause; a sudden and short gladness, which, as 
the chronicler has said, ^as soon turned to d great and 
long sorrow. 

• Holinshed. iv. 5 , 

f Tbuanus, lib. xix. p. 539. Rabutiiij ColL du Mdiu. f. 50. 9. SiXEL 
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The English government was apprised diat an aU 
tempt was likely to he made .upon Calais* The inteUi- 
gemce was eitheir disbelieved or disregarded ; and when 
Philip senfathe like ^dvices to hfi queen^ and proposed 
to reinforce the garr^Oj which was much too weak for 
^the defence of such a place/vwith a body of Spanish 
hroops^ the ofier^ from a jealousy as groundless as it 
was ill-timed^ was declined. 

p* Tht* plan had been formed^ by the seigneur de 
Senarpontj the king’s lieutenant in Picardy, and com- 
municated by him to admiral Goligny and the con. 
liable Montmorency ; and^ if«the battle of St. Quentin 
had proved favourable to the French, the. latter was im- 
mediately to have undertaken it. After the loss of 
that battle, greatest |xertions were made for bring- 
ing anOither army into the field. The due de Guise 
was appointed to the command ; it was determined in 
councti not to employ this force in attempting to re- 
cover the places which the Spaniards had recently taken, 
because they wtc well fortjfied and supplied; and, 
moreover, there was reason to apprehend that the soldiers 
would take the field without hope of victory, if they 
were to engage near the scene of their late overthrow. 
On the /)ther hand, the very confidence of the English 
afforded good prospect of succeeding in an attack upon 
Calais, ancf success there would abundantly compensate 
for all their losses. There is a spirit of miserable 
econom/, whitjh oftentimes profres, in state affairs, more 
cos% than even a prodigal expenditure: Calais was 
thought,, secure from assault during the winter, and, 
for that reason, its garrison was reduced to one third in 
the winter months. I’he lord deputy Wentwordi re- 
presented the danger of'thus depriving it of the means 
of defence ; but his ];eprelentations were treated with 
contemlit, and the court of France failed not to profit 
by an imprudenSc' which coulcli^not be concealed. Early 
in November, Strozzi and d'Elbene reconnoitred the 
place and all itsb adjacent forts ; they went in disguise, 
and performed their object perfectly. The attention of 
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the Spaniards was diilbrted by movements ip Cham* 
pagne, as if Luxemburg and Arlon were tfa^eatenedL 
Guise, meantime, made ft appear that he was engaged 
in victualliug the castte of Dourlan, and aft|srwards, in 
storing and reinforcing the garriso^b of Aidres and Bou- 
logne ; but, having secretly brought together his forces, 
he entered the English pale suddenly on New Year^ifissg* 
day ; and, sending one part of h\B army along the downs 
to Risebank, marched with the other to Nieulny, or 
Newnham Bridge, and, attacking in g^eat force a little 
outwork at the village of St Agatha, at the enitrance of 
the causeway leading to that fort, got posses|ion of it 
without difficulty, the garrison taking flight toNewnhan^ 
Thither he followed, commenced his approaches, and 
had his batteries ready to open by daybreak. * 

This first success, as it eiAouraged the Frejwjh, is 
said to have disheartened the Engli^. They had cause 
to be dii^heartencd ; the lord deputy kpew that h^ could 
8p^«re no assistance for the defence of'^e outweyks, and 
therefore ordered the captain at Newn|^am, as soon as 
the place should be serioi!sly attacked, to bring off his 
men. This, accordingly, was done ; and, at the same 
time, Risebank surrendered with its garrison. Thus, 
on the third morning, G|)ise had gained possession of 
two most important posts, one commanding the entrance 
of the harbour, tlie other the other the approach across 
the marshes from Flanders. Having stationed part of 
his army to cut offi the c^munication with Giisnes, he, 
broke ground before the town, making his first attack 
against the Water Gate, and leading the besieged to Sup- 
pose that tliis was tlie point at which his maih efibrts 
were directed, that they might have the less regard 
uniiA the defence of the castle,* which was the weakest 
part of the town, and the place where they were ascer. 
tained by their espials to win eaiy entry.” While the 
garrison, being thus dect^ved, wasted yieir ejeertions in 
repairing a false breach, he planted fifteen double c^nnoiis 

• Rabutin, ColL des sxxix. 143—149. Tihianuf, xx. S54. Ho> 

Unshed, iv. 
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by a deea tr^ich^ whic^> altar draib^ig #e 
4itcdii ii^to the \on, mul4 s^ve m a eoreiiedjtray. 
to seeure footitig for ht$ p^le after the ditdi eh0ii4d 
. ^ave been drained (on the width and depth of ||hiidi 
, the gamson placed great reliance)^ he had bronze 
^ by sea a great quantity of hurdl^^ well pitched^ 

that, if need wire, they might lie long in the water 
, without rotting- Senarpont had devised these^ as also 
/> sort of^avaise (poatee they were called)^ composed of 
hurdles, add made musket-proof*, light enough for the 
soldier to carry and fix before him into the ground* 
When the Jbreach appeared practicable, about eight 
in th#' evening, at ebb tide, the sieur de Grandmont 
was sent out with some 3P0 harquebusiers to recon- 
noitre the preparations for defence, and dislodge those 
who might present themselves ; at the same time, 
mareschal Stroati, with a lil^e number, and one or two 
hundred pioneers, was ordered to effect a lodgement at 
the other end of the port, and entrench themselves there, 
so as to ensure the command of the whole harbopr ; but 
this psp-ty was compelled to» retreat. Meantime, tlie 
state of the breach having been ascertained, Guise, #ith 
his brothers d’Aumale and d’Elbceuf, advanced to the 
assault, and met the retreating party. Grandmont and 
fitrozssi Were qrdered to commence the attack. Guise, 
wh^ had forded the water when it was mid-deep, took 
fais station at the foot of the breach ; and the onslaught 
.was made at a point where there had been no prepar- 

* Bybdng fiiced 'with a thidtawadding erf* paper, according to the ahsount 
which RabUtin gives, and which Thuauus has foUowed. L’on avoit fait 
amener,** be says, ** grand nombre ae pierriz et pailliz debois trbs sec, pour 
estxe plot forts et l^ers, de nt hauiteur d’un homme, et de I’espesseur de 
demy pled couverts eu dehors de trois ou quatre doigts du uapier colie Tun 
fur raotre, chose quft I’harquebusade fie peut faulser alsement i Icsquels 
avoient par le tea un appuy au bout duquel cstoit une pointe de fer longue 
d'Ctiviroii un jded et demy bien asser§^ pour le planter^ afln qu*n entrast 

g us facllement en tenre quelque dure qu^elle Aiit, Et derriere iceux pailhz 
ue !*on a appellee pSstes) les harquebusiers pouvoient tirer plus assure, 
snent par une fieate lumitee qui estoit au milieu.*'*— CoiL du ftfdm. 
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«^03i Ibr a personal dlffnce; for the easile^heiiig eon^ 
hy tbe rulers of 1}ie town to be ^ no mch iMe 
as might resist the battery of the cannon (by reason it 
was old and without* any rampfl^s), it was devised to 
make a train with certain barrels of powder^ and^ when 
the French should entar^ as it was known that th^e 
they, would, blow up the keep. In an evil hour had 
the lord deputy, trusting to this device, witln^wn all 
his people from the castle. The French came with 
their clothes wringing wet,” mtSstened the ill-laid 
train, saw the failure of the attempt to kindle it, and 
entered the castle withaut any resistance. *Guise hjft 
his brothers to command them there, and exhorted them 
to keep their ground ; while he, before the tide came 
in too fast, recrossed to the army, that lie’ mi|;ht suc- 
cour them as soon as it was break of day. They, 
however, who had won the Castle so easily, thought 
to have entered the town from it, nl^d completed their 
victory; but the marshal, sir Anthony AgsSr, wi^ a 
body of brave* men, ci^puntered aiTd repelled them, 
and endeavoured to retake the^ castle ; persevering, 
till \gar, with his son and heir, and some four- 
score followers, had fallen in the gallant but unsuc- 
cessful attempt. * No farther hope was entertained 
of recovering the castle, or holding out in liie town, 
succour, oT which no sign was seen and no tidings had 
been received, might arrive from England. tThe lord 
deputy offered to capitutate, and was fain to submit to 
whatever terms the conqueror might impose : they were, 
that he, and fifty other persons to be named by*the duke, 
should remain prisoners, and be put to their ransom ; 
and* the garrison and the inhabitants have their lives 
saveilj and depart whither they w^ould. As soon as the 
enemy entered, men, women, and children w«*re com- 
manded to leave the ho)|ses which ware now no longer 
theirs, and assemble in the churches of Our Lady and 
of St. Nicholas, the lord deputy’s hous^, and the belfry, 
and there remain till order could be taken for sending 

* llabutin, IGO, lliuamis, 5 j 5. Holiiished, 90—92. 
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them away. There they remaned four-and-twenty 
honrsj without food or drink.^ Proclamation was tHen 
made, commanding every one who had either jewels, 
plate, or money aboiU them to ihe value of a single 
groat, to lay it upon the nigh altars of these two churches, 
oi^pain of death if they attemj^^ed to conceal any thing. 

A great and sorrowful offertory” was made in obe* 
dience to tliis stern command ; and while they were 
at this offering within the churches,'^ the Frencli rifled 
their houses. But (fhise is not to be reproached for this. 
It was in requital for the saccage of St. Quentin ; and 
thifsins ortheir countrymen w«re visited upon the mi- 
serable inhabitants of Calais.* 

Thus conducting his enterprise with marvellous 
speed and no fess policy, 4*116 due de Guise in less than 
eight days, and in the depth of winter, tooli that town 
which had cost Edward III., in the height of his power 
and of his renown, rn obstinate siege of more llian eleven 
months. The whole number of men, women, and chil- 
dren who W'ere cotinted as they went out at the gate, 
amounted to 4200, of whom only 500 were soldiers ; to 
so disproportionate a force had the kce]ung of this 
portaiit place been intrusted. Tbc English government, 
which bad despised its timely inJbrmation ol tljc dan- 
ger, made all possible exertion, when it was all-too-latc. 
Troops w^erc collected at Dover, and there and in tlie 
country re and they remained (either for that their whole 
number was not assembled, or because there were not 
shi])s enough ready to pass them over, though the 
wind and' w^eather would have served well,) till the town 
was taken ; but such terrible tempests then arose, and 
continued the space of f«ur or five days together, Miat 
the like liad not ht seeir before in remembrance of 
man : wherefore some said that the same was done by 
necromancy^ and f that the deviJr was raised up and be- 
come Fiench the truth whereof,” says Grafton, is 
known to God”)«»' but very true it is that iTo ship could 
brook the seas by reason of those extreme storms and 


« liohushcd, 92. 
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tempests. And such of the queen's ships as did adven- 
ture the passage were go^shaken and torn with violence 
of weather, that they were forced to return * with great 
danger, and with the loss of all th#r tackle and furniture, t 
Thus by negligence of the council at home, conspiracy of 
traitors elsewhere, force and false practice of enemlfes, 
hol]>en by the rage of most terrible tempests of con- 
trary wind and weather, this famous fort Calais 
was brought again to the hands ai^ possession of the 
French.” The English chroniclers arc not justified in 
imputing this loss to anjr treason, nor to anjs false pi^c- 
tice of the enemy. It was attacked more bravely than it 
was defended, and taken in fair, open, honourable war. 
But the English government was incxcusaye for weaken- 
ing the garrison, neglecting ftie warning whirfi it had 
received, and refusing the proffered aid of the Spaniards. 

Guise took counsel now whether he fshouhi attack 
Gr ivelines or Guisncs, and it was S’ightly determined 
that the latter, as being ^he strongest^ was of the more 
importance. This other consideration must also have 
weighed with him, that it was of far greater consequence 
to complete the conquest of the English pale, than to 
capture a Flemisli town. That pale tvould ^not have 
been lost if Calais had been as well defemled as Guisncs, 
which it might have been had it been as well mejined. 
The lord Grey of Wilton commanded there ^ knowing 
that it was no time now to distrust tin? aid of Spain^ 
he obtained from Philip’s army some Spanish ain> Bur- 
gundian soldiers, from 300 to 500 of whom i^iade their 
way to him, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
enejjiy. The town was large in compass, without walls 

* Iltlnitiu makes no montion of tile storm, I’urcnt armoz forre na- 
vires/ ' ^ says (ji ICS ), ** et remplis de sol<tets pt tontes munitpms pour y m 
envoyer secours, Mais quand its approcficreiit et qu’ils recogtieurcnt le's 
enseiftues et eroix blanches planti'^ et vcnteler clesj^ sur la tour de llisbao, 
et le*- murailles do la ville, sans .Hiprocber d’avaiinipe, s'eif letourucrent, 
pour reporter advertisboment dc oesto inauvaise adventure on k-ur pays. 

Li this, as in the other parts of his relation, he is followed by Thuanus ; but 
our own chroniclers are to bo bolio\'(*d when theywav, that “ if tins tom- 
iiestuous weather had not chanced, it was thought that the army should 
have jiassed to have given some succour to (Tuisnch, and to have attempted 
the recovery of Calais,” 

t (iraftoii, li. 559. Ilolinehcd, 93. 
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or bulwarks, closed only with a trench. This he aban-* 
doned as being incapable of d?fence : such of the in- 
habitants as were cai)able of hewing arms he took 
into the castie; the r^st went to seek their fortune 
whither they would. The castle was a place well for- 
tif»d, with strong and niaiSisy bulwarks of brick, 
having also a high and mighty tower, of great force 
and streiigth, called the keep." But cannon were now 
brought against fortifications which were constructed 
when far less formulable engines of demolition were in 
use. The ^French took possession of the deserted town, 
qulVtered themselves there, and 'were some sleeping as 
if in a place of security, others revelling over the spoils 
which they had found, when a chosen band sallied by 
a posterq, sle^ many of tfiem, drove the rest out, and 
set fire to the houses. The tow^n was thus destroyed. 

But tjiia, though it manifested the determination of 
the captajn, and tie courage of the garrison, had no 
effect in impeding the siege, disproportional as the 
number of the besieged was toHhe force brought against 
them, and with no expectation nor even hope of relief. 
The duke began his trenches, and continued ivithout 
intermission, albeit the shot of tlie great artillery from 
the castle was terrible, and gave him great impeach- 
ment:" he himself, to animate his men, worked at the 
batteries, and assisted to draw the cannon. In less 
than thre^’ days he had brought five-and-thirty batter- 
ing pieces, ^‘'hard to the brim of the castle ditch, to 
batter it on all sides, as well forth-right as across.’’ But 
his principal battery was planted against the ]\Iary 
bulwark, which was tiie strongest of the works, knowing 
that if this was taken, tloere could be little more reSist- 
ance. At daybreak on the' fourth day of the siege two 
batteries ojicned upon this bulwark, one with thirteen 
guns the otlier wiith nine ; an*’ were jilicd so well, that 
by nooit they had dismounted the counter battery, and 
clean cut away the hoeq) of brick off the whole fore- 
front, whereof the filling being but of late digged earth " 
crumbled away. Perceiving this, the enemy, early in 
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the afternoon, sent a party to view and assay the breach : 
the ditch at that plac<« had been scarcely twenty-four 
feet wide ; the rubbith had now half filled^it, and it was 
not more than knee-deep. Thes^lmen, therefore, “ with 
small ado came to the breach, and with as little pain 
ascended it, the slope was so easy : " they discharged d!eir 
pistols at the English, received a few pushes of the pike 
in return, and retired with their troops. U 4 pf>n their 
report a band or two of Gascons tlyew themselves into 
the ilitch, and up they came. Then/' says Holinshed, 
a little more carrestl^ the Englishmen lewed to tjieir 
tackling : their flankers walked, their pikes, their culvers, 
their pots of wild fire were lent them, the harquebuss 
saluted them : so as jolly master Gascoigne was set down 
with more hurt than he came^p with good spe»d.'’ And 
here Monday's assault ended ; but at the close the enemy 
gave seven or eight such terrible tires of battery, as 
P ok clean away from them the t6^ of their vaumure 
and maunds, leaving theip all open to cannon's mouth ; 
whereby surely but for night that came on the English- 
mei4 had been forced to have abandoned the place.” 

ibis day had cost the besieged some brave officers, 
Spanish as well as English, and about fifty ,men. At 
night lord Grey came to the bulwark, and having ren- 
dered thanks to (iod for that ilay's gootf succegs, 'en- 
couraged hispeople with commendations and exhortations 
to continue as they hath begun. To r^^pair tlie damage 
which the bulwark had sustained, they eonstruc^cnl *an- - 
other, six feet deep and nine in thickness, tljus render- 
ing it stronger than before ; but the enemy meantime 
plajited two batteries more, from which the next morning 
th(‘Y opened upon the flankei^, that had annoyed them 
on be preceding day : all these t«;cept two they vvon, and^ 
fired also upon the breach eight or nine times within the 
hour. The breach was threatened iif the afternoon, but 
the French were not eager to attempt it, their object 
being to discover what flankers were Ibft within ; and in 
this they were disappointed, lord (irey having ordered 
the gunners not to disclose them but upon extremity.” 
s 3 




After a light offer or two of approsfch, this party retired, 
and gave the cannon place agajln, which by night had 
driven them within to become moi^ldwarps, and to in- 
trench themsCives with ^11 speed possible/' Wednesday 
was a dreadful day : tlie enemy effected no lodgement, 
butithey demolished more of the defences, and disregarded 
their own greater loss of men which they could well 
afford. *;Xord Grey exerted himself during the night to 
remove the wounded, repair the breaches, and supply 
what stores he coulcf ; but by this time com-powder,” 
fireworks, a^d even pikes began to fail. As he went 
abo4at encouraging the men, and* exhorting them to ac- 
quit themselves no less valiantly the next day than they 
had hitherto done, his foot was nearly thrust through 
by a swo^d which one of^the soldiers wore without a 
scahbardj and he was obliged to withdraw^ that the 


wound njight be dressed. Meantime great noise and 
working wp heard ir the ditch; and at last, by kindling 
cressets, it was ascertained that the enemy were making 
a bridge of casks^ fastened together wdth ropes, and 
overlaid with hurdles and planks. By morning it was 
finished, but the battery was continued till two o’clock ; 
by which time the only remaining flankers >vere taken, 
and the gunners slain. Lord Grey, then, with advice of 
the^'Spanish (^mmaiulcr, Mondragon, and his own chief 
officer^, thinking the bulwark no longer tenable, resolved 


to make orfly a show of resistaiy^c there, and when the 
enemy ^should have entered to blow it up. 

But this determination was taken so late, that there 
seems to have been no time for preparing to carry it 
into eftect. Guise bad ordered a regiment of his best 
lansquenets to lead the assault; D'Aiidelot, with a hdUy 
of French, was read) to supjfbrt them. He himself took 
his station upon a rising ground, to witness the at- 
tack, and gi«/e orders as the emergency might require. 
The meit were so eager for this service, that many, im- 
patient of waiting, till they could pass by the bridge, 
plunged into the ditch, though it was full of water, 
and though from the bottom thereof to the top of the 
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breach was in some pifa^es well nigh forty feet ♦j" in, 
however, they plunged, shortest way, and "without 
fear of the water beneath, or the fire above, they mounted 
the breach/* There the deffendantg^saluU^d tBem with such 
store of i^^ildfire and other fucasies,’* that they were 
" turned headlong one fipon another faster than tksy 
came up**’ and the duke himself, not enduring the sight, 
ran among his men, so reproving some and enqpiraging 
others f, that the assault was now renewed with much 
more vehemence and fury than before, " and with no less 
sturdy obstinacy and desperation received, so^jhat all the 
breach beneath was filled* with French carcasses/* Fr?sh 
companies were brought up, and fresh assaults made, til! 
the JJnglisb, being tired and greatly minished in tlieir 
numbers, were of pure forc^ driven to avoid ^ and so, 
after half an hour, the enemy entered, which when 
the lord Grey beheld, he leaped to the top of tjie ram- 
pi: *, wishing of God that some shc^ would ^jgke him ! 
One that stood next him, by tltg scarf suddenly 
pulled him down, otherwise the effect had well declared 
the » arnestness of the prayer ; fbr he w^as not yet up 
again, when a cannon sliot grated the place from whence 
he fell/' Four hundnjd of the garrison, aboi^t a fourth 
of whom were Spaniards, were slain in this assault ; and 
here, too, a Burgundian captain fell; Desquie he is called 
by the English chronicler, and his name deserves to be 
remembered ; for bei^g full of the gput, ^d an im- 
potent man, he would not yet be from his charg^.', but 
in his bed ended his life in the bulwark/* ^ 

From 800 to of the enemy fell in these fierce 
assaults. The breach having been won, the fight still con- 
tinued within the bulwark, but ftow "to the great slaugh- 
ter f them that defended if/* JLord Grey called upon 
those who were about him to follow him ; but the 

maze was such, that excfpt his son Aftliur, -his kinsman 

• • 

* llabutin ( 16 ^ 1 .) makes the ditches seventy feet rj^ep ; and his editor has 
justly noticed the idle exaggeration. 

t “ Leur remit le wpur en ventre, *’ ts the strong expression of Kabutin. 
He h.is before said that (Juise was afraid of exposing ins men to a/ricassre, 
by which word the slaughter produced by mines was in those days denoted 

S 4 
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and deputy Lewis Diye, one ot^eV officer, and kalf^a- 
dozen armed corselets, not a tnan obeyed him. The 
men in the bulwark then receivifig no support were 
driven out ; yet the enf my, not adventuring to pass the 
brays, gave them leisure to reach the gate, where Grey, 
holding the wicket himself, reSeived them in.” Upon 
this the soldiers abandoned one yet remaining work, and 
the bas»^eourt also, flying to the castle. Only the keep 
and the body of th§ castle were now left ; and when all 
were within, the gates were rammed up.” It was 
now night and a trumpeter was sent by the duke, with 
ofl^r of a parley, to treat for a* surrender. The sol- 
diers no sooner heard this, than, forsaking the walls, 
they came all in rout together, and, confusedly speaking 
to their ^chieftain, prayed^'him to hearken to the mes- 
sage, and have consideration for their lives, which, so 
long as eny hope remained, they willingly had ventured. 
The lord /Irey's arfswer was, ‘‘that he marvelled, either 
what causeless mi intrust of his caring for them was now 
come upon them, or what sudtfen unw’^onted faintness of 
mind had so assailed them, as to cause them, in such dis- 
order, to forsake their places, and leave the walls naked; 
and hewiljed them to return thither.” JIutit was thought 
fit not to reject the offer. Arthur Grey and lA.wis ]>ivc 
accordingly ^ere sent out to treat. D'Andelot received 
them in the brays, and carried them over the bulwark, 
where “niked ^nd new slain nrcasses, some of them 
mdVir^ yet, and groaning under their feet, were the only 
earth they trod on ! ” It is added, that the breach and 
the ditch were “ little less fraught witli the enemy's 
corpses;” and that when they saw this, it was “somev^at 
to the ease of the former heavy sight.” Lord Grey 
went out himself on thr morrow to treat with the duke 
in person ; hut, after an hour's conference, the French 
commander •refusAl to let the garrison niarch out with 
the*ir banners displayed, and the English one insisted 
til at an honour t(f which they had so well entitled them- 
sdves should be allowed them. The conference broke 
off upon this point. 
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' No sooner had Gref i^e-entered the casUeJ than iAs ^ 
soldiers^ forsaking the walls, which would have been 
left for the enemy to <^nter, if M. d'Estr^es, who was 
one of the French hostages, and a ^ew gentlAnen of lord 
Grey^s retinue, had not remained there, hastened about 
him, crying upon him tcf have pity on them. But he, 
who seems to have possessed some of tliat stem reso- 
lution which his son afterwards displayed in Jjseland, 
replied to them, “ Only the pity th^ I have for you 
hath caused me this day to make such olfers of compo- 
sition, as neither your honesties, nor my h<|pour, nor 
either of our duties, may* well bear. Harder I refused 
to take, to the utter defacing of our credit, which the 
best would blot. If 1 would, methinks, soldiers, yourselves 
ought rather to turn your WTajlftns upon me, and|acrifice 
so heartless a cajitain, than to take it as a token of 
regard for you, and yield me thanks for it. \^e have 
bet, an as Wame us ; we have hcl^P on as ye| as duty 
binds us ; let us end, then, as duty and Ijonour require us. 
The case is in no such extremity of despair, but that 
we may yet dearly enough sell ohr skins ere we lose 
them. Let us, then, cither march out with our ensigns 
displayed, or die here under them/’ But whjytever his 
own sense of honour might have been, it was not rea- 
sonable to expect that in a cause wherein ho relipioms 
feeling entered, and in ivhich nothing could result from 
the most heroic exampkf of self-devotement? his men 
should sacrifice themselves. They flatly ansi^ritl, 
that they would not for his vain-glory sell tl^eir lives. 
In some other place they might yet serve their prince 
and their country : but to venture farther here was to 
be tnrust like oxen to the butther ; and be must not 
expe rt that they would strite another blow for him.” 
At tliis moment D'Estrees, who stood at the rampire, 
sent to tell him that unle^ the soldiers “^ere ordered back 


to the walls the Swiss assuredly would enter? So 
constrained,” Grey promised them to iSsmpound : they, 
for their own sake, presented tliemselves then again at 
the station, and the capitulation was concluded ; all the 
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officers to 'remain prisoners^ the^en to depart with their 
arms and baggage whither they would. ^ From 800 to 
900 men inarched out^ English ^nd Burgundians ; of 
the Spaniarfis, almost|,all had fallen^ selling their lives 
right dearly, according to the order of good and hardy 
soldiers.'* Arthur lord Grey/ when the Spaniards in 
Ireland yielded themselves to his mercy, ought to have 
rememhored how faithfully dieir countryiiien had stood 
by his father at tlje siege of Guisnes. + 

Nothing now remained unconquered within the En- 
glish pale^. except the little castle of Harnmea, which 
bling surrounded with marshds could not easily he ap- 
proached with great ordnance, neither could an army 
encamp before it. The only access was by a narrow 
causew^, traversed in #iany places by deep ditches, 
which were always full of water. The captain, Edward 
lord ])i}(lley, had reniove{l all the bridges in time ; and 
on the ipght aftef- the surrender of Guisnes escaped 
with his small ^rrisou, by a secret passage over the 
marsh, into Flanders. Thus* was the conquest of the 
English pale completed. "No need," says Holinshed^ 
to ask how this news was received, not only of the 

' ♦ HoHnshini says that the lord Grey was given hy to inareschnl 

Stroz^i, and from him sold to M. de llandan, by whom he came into the 
liands of Ins brother the comic de Kocheloucault, and there rested till he 
wif» ransomed ffiry4,<t0() crtjwns. But iu the memoirs of m.ircschat do 
Tavaiiv es (Coll, du Mem. 2(j — 174 1, it is said that Guise gave his prisoner to 
7*avanneh as a reward for hi? scrvicos during the e.\pedition, and that 
Tavnnnes seih him to Dijon, and receivt^ for his random hO,()(X) crowns. 
At Calais son butiii tit en livres Grecs, ifebreux, ot Latins, qu’il donna 
sort frCLC de viUe trancon, amateur des lettres. (ib. 1/3 ) 

Vincent Carloix charges "Guise with inhumanity towards the inhabit, 
ants of Calais : he savs, Ne voulant pas qu'au sovtir de la ville, ils 
allassent k la comt</ d’Oye, ny en Mandres, il les contraignit dc demeurer 
sur Ic bord de la mer deux jour® enticrs, et en hyver, avec leur tnalades et 
enfan«, attendredesTaisseaux pour passer en Angletcrre.” (M^m. de M de 
Vielleville, Coll, du Mvmi t. ui This would not have been mconsf .tent 
with the character of the due de (iui.se. Sja’aking of a similar expulsion after 
the rapture of Thion»’ille, the same waiter says, “ C^e deslogcmcnt estoit fort 
pitoy.able, \jle veoir un nombrtf^ infiiii de vieillards, de femmes, de filles, 
d’enfants, et de soldats blessez et cstropiez se retirer de telle fayon, et 
abandonner leurs terrea maisonset propres h^nti^es, et n’y a voit person ne 
qui n’en fust sabzy de quelque compassion, hormis M. do (Juise.’* (ib. J84.) 
But Guise* must certainly be acquitted of any cruelty at Calais: no com- 
plaint IS made by the English chroniclers ; and Ilolinshed says that ** the 
meaner sort ’* when tWkjy left the town were gtiarded through the army 
with a number of ijeottish light horsemen, who used the Englishmen very 
well and friendly (92.1 

t Grafton, ii. 5.58— ^561. Holinshed, iv. 94—100. Eabutln, 104—173. Ra- 
tutm most unjustly censures Grey as if he had made a cowardly surrender 
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French king and all 4us court, but also universally 
through the whole realm^£ France ; for it is constantly 
affirmed, that ever siime the town of Calais was first 
won by Englishmen, in all solemn council# assembled 
to treat upon the state of France there was a special 
person appointed to put them in remembrance of Cv 
lais, from time to time : as it were to be wished that 
the like were used in England, until it were regained 
from the French/* In their exultation for th/s great 
success, the tiers etat granted the king two millions of 
crowns, to defray the cost of the campaign^ and for 
the further maintenance t)f the war ; and the clerg^f, 
beside their tenths, contributed another million : the 
commons at the same time declared, that if these sums 
were not sufficient for compelling the eiieffiy to ^ake a 
good peace, the rest of their goods, and their persons 
also, should be at the king's service. * Such is ej/er the 
effe'^t of success upon the multitude, who judee of the 
policy of wars by no other criterion. Pone Paul fV., who 
was at that time displeased with queen Mary, notwith- 
standing her burning zeal for the ©hurch of Rome, con- 
gratuiaied the French king upon a conquest, by which, 
he said, God had been pleased to show his justice, and 
chastise the pride of the English queen ; the recovery of 
Calais, he said, was more to he valued than die conqueat 
of half P]ngland would have been.f At the time, 
indeed, the advantage an^ the glory were not Estimated 
more highly in France than the loss and the repjpaoh 
were felt by the j)eople of England. But they were 
far from being commensurate. If public ^opinion, 
and the king's temper, would have permitted, Wolsey, 
it h^ been said, would have sokl C'alais, glad to have 
his K ountry rid of it in any w^y thjt did not imply weak- 
ness or dishonour. Its importance as a mart warf wholly 
factitious; and though it was once decm^l that^alais and 
Dover were the two eyes of the English sovereign, by 
which the command of 'the narrow sew was secured, a 
short time sufficed for proving, that English ships and 
English sailors were capable of keeping those seas, and 
♦ Rabutin, t Ib. Obser. p. 318. 
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defending their own shores, a^(nst the most formidable 
force that could be brought agiiinst them. 

The French king visited the ^conquered pale before 
the end of the moiUh, approved of the orders which 
Guise had given ror demolishing Guisnes, which, 
though a necessary hold for 'the English, would have 
been only a cause of expense to the French, gave in- 
structions for repairing and strengthening Calais, and 
appoinJed M. de J’hermes to be governor. Guise had 
hoped to follow up his success, by proceeding either 
against Gjjraveliiies or St. Omer ; but the severity of the 
if'inter prevented this : part 'of the soldiers, therefore, 
were licensed to go home, the rest distributed among the 
1588. garrisons. As the spring advanced, M. de Thermes 
espi^ weh the negligence of his neighbours the 
Flemings, and that they made no new provision for the 
defeneg of their own country, more than whilst Calais 
was English, though by the loss thereof their frontiers 
were now become open for the French at all times.^' He 
drew together afi the forces ^hat could be spared from 
the garrisons in Artois, Picardy, and the Boiilonnois, 
amounting, with those at Calais, to some 9^00 foot 
and 1500 horse. The wjiole were not assembled till a 
June fortnight later than the time appointed; but on the 
so. ^j.y jgy last body arrived, he marched from 

CaLfis with the intention of attacking Gravelines, no vy- 
ing that^it was weakly mann|‘d. Much was expected 
fi'on^ this expedition, in which many distinguished of- 
ficers held commands. But as the army were crossing 
the river Aa, a king’s messenger arrived with des- 
patches to the mareschal, apprising him that intelli- 
gence had been received of certain movements oV the 
enemy on the side Ar/as, which rendered it unsafe 
to leav6 the fortresses thus unprovided of men. It might 
be necessary to^^draw troops •for them from his army : 
meantime, till the enemy’s intention should he ascer- 
tained, he waswiot to engage in any enterprise from 
which he could not incontinently retreat if he were 
called for. This withheld him from laying siege to 
Gravelines, which was a strong place ; but not to re^ 
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turn from a booties ftemedition^ he determined upon 
attempting Dunkirk, a ao pooriy fortified, that it 
ivaa judged incapable of holding out more than two 
days. The invaders established themselt^ on the 
second evening in the suburb, ilfade their approaches 
during the night, and before noon had efieeted a breacl^; 
the garrison then proposed to surrender; but while 
they were treating, the French, who were little^cru* 
pulous at such times *, entered the town, and sacked it 
without mercy. Their officers made^ no attempt to re- 
strain them ; and after allowing them one day to pil- 
lage, and another for disposing as they coAd of tHe 
spoil, the mareschal left two companies there, thinking 
that the place might easily be so fortified as to be main- 
tained ; and then proceeded Wagainst Bd^gues. This 
town was evacuated at his approach ; and as it was 
not thought feasible to hold it, it was burnt. The 
mnreschal was at at this time seizedawith a fit of the 
gout, which attacked him by his own accoun? in both 
feet, both knees, both {firms, and tile neck. Being, 
theiefore, in no condition for active service, he assigned 
the c ommand to M. de Villebon, a man noted for rapa- 
city and cruelty even in that inhuman age; and the 
soldiers, to whom M. de Therraes had already permitted 
too much, were now allowed full licence. t • « 

One evil consequence was presently perceived } the 
men who had enriched themselves thought citf nothing 
but how to secure what they had gained : as the only 
means, therefore, of preventing their dispersion, Si. de 
Senarpont was sent to escort the whole spoil fb Calais ; 
having done which, he returned to the camp before 
Orj^^elines. It was then takeu^nto consideration how to. 
em 'loy the troops ; some wdVe for proceeding to Nieu- 
portf. : the objection to this was, tkat success there would • 
have no other effect tha% to enrich tlip soldiers, and so 
render them unserviceable. Villebon then proposed that 

* Thuanus, 1. xx. p. 569. Mareschal de Thermos M his narrative excuses 
his troops in a way tiiat confirms the statement ot Thuanus, 

f Thuanus, 5«)9 Coll, du Mem, 39. pp. 339— 344 M. de Thermos’s nar- 
rative IS printed in the notes to this volume, the editor liaving removed it 
thither from the iMi'moiresde Boiviu de Villars. 

. t AIend~Port in tlic original j but Nieuixirt is certainly the place intended. 
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they shotfld look at Gravelines^rfgaitt, till the despatch^ 
from the king, which were now daily expected, should 
arrive. Thither he proceeded, ^leaving the tnareschal 
in his beef, and on ^he morrow sent him word, that, 
having reconnoitred it during the night, he found it 
cpuld easily be breached, but ‘that there were now 4000 
men there. M. de Thermes was of opinion that it was 
not advisable with 6000 men to besiege so strong a gar- 
rison ; ' and, suspecting probably that the Spaniards 
might have greater forces at hand, he concluded, when 
orders atyived, to fortify Dunkirk, and 2000 crowns 
v#erc sent him for commencing tlie works, that this 
was no time for engaging in them. Herein he judged 
rightly ; for Lamoral, count, or rather Graaf von Eg- 
mond, ^ well-known in history for having a little before 
commanded in the great victory of St. Quentin, and 
better known for the death which he unjustly suffered 
ten yeary afterwafJs at Brussels,) collecting the gar- 
risons of Bethune, St. Omer, Aire, and Bourbourg, 
in addition to nis own dis\)osable force, and some 
troops which the duke of Savoy had sent for the defence 
of Maubeuge, was hastening to intercept his retreat: 

July and on the foUowing day, the maresclial was informed, 
by a second despatch from Villebon, that the enemy 
had issued Out of Gravelines in battle array, and that it 
was 'necessary for him to repair, to tJie spot, and see 
what was^to be done. , 

«' TJiere are some diseases which may be suspended, 
even in a severe stage, by circumstances that require 
great and immediate exertion. M, cie Thermes was 
with the army early on tlio morrow ; and having taken 
counsel with Viltebon, Sonarpont, and the other officers, 
it was determined tba^ the "baggage should be sent along 
the sands to Calais, under an escort of horse, as soon as 
the tide altowed p and that tl^ army should follow the 
next mforning, and take a position between that town 
and Gravelines, «nd there remain till they could ascer- 
tain the enemy’s intention, in the hope of re-entering 
their territories if they should fall back towards Luxem- 
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bourg^ where operalioni of greater magnitude were cat*, 
rying on. Having thu^ Resolved, they waited till the 
tide should serve, in no apprehension of immediate 
danger: the mareschtl took his breakfast, mounted 
on horseback, and rode to reccAnoitre the place, to 
which the enemy had advanced: he found that th^ 
had entered the camp> and bad set dre to a house, 
so near to Villebon’s quarters, thaf they might, have 
been attacked there to great advantage, if anj good 
order had been observed, and prompf measures taken ; 
and when he was expediting the departure of the bag- 
gage, upon this information which made Sim moiVe 
sensible of his insecurity, intelligence came that the 
enemy were crossing tlie water at a point near Graven 
lines, where it was fordable ant hour earliA than at the 
place where he must pass. L’pon this he counter- 
manded the baggage ; and, concluding that the intention 
wap to interpose between him and Calais, for tfie pur- 
pose of cutting off his supplies, ordered Villebon imrae- 
diatidy to cross with the cJvalry, the olll French troops, 
the legionaries, and the Germane, remaining himself 
with some 500 harquebussiers, ami two companies of 
horse, to secure his rear against any sally from Graveliiies. 
He was upon the hank of the river, in a pl5ce from 
whence lie could see nothing of the enemy, «iid little of 
his own troops after they had crossed ; but it wa# not 
long before he was informed that the enern)»were in 
motion, and tliat it was advisable for hfSoa to join tlie 
main body with all speed. 

Till this time the French appear to have beeff very ill 
informed of Egmond’s strength, or of his intentions^,, 
Thai able commander had witl^him about 12,000 foot • 
and o500 horse, chiefly Belgians, but part were Ger- 
mans, and part Spanish veterans, wfio were then esteemed, • 
not undeservedly, the besit troops in tliic world. M.de 
Tliermes neither expected to find himself in the presence 
of such an enemy, nor thought they couid have brought 
so many guns against him, liis own artillery consisting 
only of six culverins and three falcons. The river. 
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boHrever, •protected his rear, and^h^4ea, as he^pposed, 
his right; thh left he ende^iOured to cover with his 
carnages, and {daced his guns in front, leaving ample 
^ rooni for bis' cavalry, with his ^best troops to support 
them. One charge dr the enemy they repelled, though 
not without considerable loas. Egmond’s horse waa 
killed under him as he led the charge, and M. de Thermes 
at oi\p time thought the day had been his own. But at 
this time a fire was opened upon him from the sea by 
ten English ship!, part of a large fleet, which, coming 
in sight of the action, had hastened thither in the hope of 
‘ bearing a* part in it. It was a most effectual part : the 
French were exposed to their Are without any means of 
resistance or of retreat ; behind fliem was the town, 
from whence came tlyck hail shot of artillery,^* and 
in fironV, and upon their flank, a superior enemy : their 
German troops gave Avay first, and they W'ere totally de- 
feated Vith great^^slaughter ; they who escaped falling 
into the^tiands of the peasantry, who, in hope of tliis 
opportunity, had collected iw great numbers, men and 
women, under cover of Egmond’s army, and now ex- 
acted cruel vengeance for the outrages and cruelties 
which they had themselves endured. The number slain 
on the lield is estimated by the French at ll5()0; a 
greater number fell by the hands of the peasantry : 
a few fugitives were all who escaped from captivity or 
death, mareschal himself was made prisoner with 

Yillelion, Senafipont, lI’Anneliault, and many other dis- 
tinguished persons. Not a few ran into the sea^ and 
perished*- there : the English saved some 200* from 

* Quoft cuDi in profundutn racrgcrc potuissent, ad ludibrium servatoa 
'* in Untanniam quasi in triuin|ibuin ad roginam addu(;ere malaurunt, 
Thuanus, STO." HoiiTi'^heil, 118, 1 10. C’oU. dii Mt'm. CO. pp. 

Guise has bet-n accused of remaining inactive at this tune, in hope that 
some disgrace might be brought ujion M, dc TTiermes, against whom he 
bore an old hatred : * f this there is rfuther proof nor probability. But 
that blanje was believed to attach to some high quarter apjiears Irom what 
llabuiin says • — “M’est fort difficile do dwluire et naner certainement tout 
le faict de ceste advej^ure, tant pour n’y avoir estC* present, quo pour en 
cstrelcs rapports si dmVrens ct jiarciaux, que la vt^riK? s’y trouve le plus 
souvent masqufee ct dissimiilee ; et par ainsi, en la cuidant qiielquefoi.s em 
suit re, on fait bien souvent tort ct injure & qui I’honneur apparticnt, ou^trr 



diwnhigj and defied ^exn to En^Lsuid us living wit- 
nesaib of this memoral^defeat. ^ ^ 

The ships which Jiad borne so impoiiant a part in 
this action belonged to a fleet u^er^the then high ad- 
miral Edward lord Clinton^ who l^ad been ordered to 
join Philip’s admiral witR aU the queen’s ships of wifr ; 
that while the French king was engaged In the deld^ 
these combined fleets might endamage* somg &f his 
countries by way of invasion^ and sunrise some of his 
towns." Brest in particular, as well because of its 
convenient situation for receiving'succours and supples < 
from England, as bccausd it Whs known not to be well 
garrisoned," was thought the best mkrk to be shot at 
for the time.” — It is verily believed," ^ys the chro- 
nicler, that if the admirals ^f England and Slanders 
had been present there with their navies> as the said 
other few ships of England were, and upon thisisudden 
had attempted Calais, with the aid 0f the countie Eg- 
moiid, having his power present, th^ town of Calais 
might have been recovereJ again with as little difficulty, 
and liajily in as short time, as it* was before gained % 
the uuke of Guise. But the said admirals, as it ap* 
peared, knew nothing thereof." They had, indeed, then 
formed a junction ; but following their prescribed course, 
met at the place appointed, and sailing, witfi seven^orS 
ships of war, wind and weather favouring, appeared 
before the haven of Conquet one niomipg at*break of 
day. Upon their arrival they sounded their trumpets,^* as 
the manner was,’' and, with a thumleiing peal^f great* 
ordnance, roused the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
town. There they landed, in spite of any resistance 
that Ibuld be opposed to so unesi^ected an att;ack : soon 
mast< T-ing the town, they put it the sarcage, with a 
great abb^, and many pretty towns and villages there- 
about then marched somR way into th^ counfry, burn- 
ing and destroying, till, tired of dev^astation, and satisfied 
%vith booty, the English returned to the diast and re-em. 
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barlred. Flemings^ wlio jvCremonB tapacicms^^d 

less veidtured further iaknd/ and hf^ug exic^^i^., 

ter^ % ^e^ower of the country ^lost pr 500 vqm 

befi^re they, could regain their ships. That powpr^ 
deed, increased so rapidly, and the si^s of preparation 
v^e so manifest, that, upon Intelligence how the due 
d*Fstampes was neac at hand with a force of some 20,000 
men ^he commanders thought it not advisable to make 
any attempt upou< Brest, Yet, in hope to do some 

farther exploit, they lay hovering on the coast a while ; 
ti;^, after ciany attempts to land, finding every where 
more appearance of loss than ot gain, they returned froni 
an expedition, which, had it not been for the part that 
it had casual]^ borne in the battle of Gravelines, would 
have bam worse than usAess.f That battle coming like 
an afterclap after their discomfiture J at St. Quentins, 
dispiriti'^d the French as much as the conquest of the 
English 9 ale had Sated tliem, and disposed tlie king of 
France to treat fyr peace upqn terms which he would 
otherwise have disdained. § 


* Habutin (CSij.) sa^s hp had asaemblcd flrom 7000 to 8000 horse, and Otim 
12,000 to liijOOO toot ; ce quc j’ay bicn\oulu adjouBtcr icy, headds,ponr<Saire 
paroltrc en combien d’endroits, tant but tcrre que sur mer, la guerre sc 
demenoit paur la querelle de ces deux princes, el combien ausBi de divers 
estranges maux adviennent au pauvre peuple, par le moyen et occasion 
^icellcs merre^ 

t During the negotiations the French contended that ** Calais alone was 
not sflfficient to recompense the damages done to them by the English, it 
being by their help that their towns were taken by the Spaniards ; and 
many villafes in Bretagne having been burnt and sacked by the English 
fleet, and an iadnife mass of money spent to prohibit their landinga" Cam- 
aen’scElizabeth, p. SI. 

It is remarkable that Ocland, who describes this expedition as if 'it had 
been a glorious one, dates it before the loss of Calais, in one of those lAtlii 
poems which were enjoint^ by authority to be read in all gramma^ 
aohools:^- 

Acta bare seatiU ; gelido dein menso Deceinbrl 
Deditur infelix, Gallo ^ppugnante, Caletum, 

(Infandum facinus !) tem^it quod turba senilis ; 

Flurcs imbelles, miles fuit unus et alter, 

^ntra urbem, et maltoi non sustinet unu| et alter. 

Presidium vetus hic neglectum ; et faeraina princ^ 

Confjlio inf\7do ventosi antisliitiB usa cst. 

Somc^ontemporary hand hafi written in the margin of my copy opposite 
to this last line — the bishop of Winchester. 

i Ce fut h peu prhs.la second tome de la d^route de & Quentin. Coll, 
des Mem. 39. p. 242. n. 

^ HoUnshed, 119. Rabutin, 251^-255. Thuanui, 570. This battle,. be 
says, qu» acceptam fuperlore anno cladem, ex qu^ Gallia, f^ullatiin re. 
rreari ceperat, geodnato infoitunio cumularit, et regmn armoruM pw^utn. 
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Biiritig the iie^^ati|ns queen Mary died. The ldss 
of Calais is believed to*Have acodbra^^ if it did not 
Cause^ her death When I am dead ajid opened/' 
she said, ye shall find Calais lyvg in my heart ! The 
restitution of that town was earnestly required by Phi- 
lip^ both as a point of honour because England had been 
drawn into the war for his interest, and as a point of 
policy, because it was for the benefit of the Neliierlands 
that it should belong to England raaher than France. 
But when Elizabeth declined his offer of marriage, which 
she could not have accepted rrithout stigiUAizing lier 
mother, and bastardizing herself ; and when she mani- 
fested her intention of supporting the protestant faith, 
the Spanish ministers relaxed ^n their degiands. This 
encouraged the cardinal of Lorraine to assert, ifiat the 
king of Spain, if he loved justice, ought to require that 
Calais should be delivered to his mece the qfteen of 
Sc^its, then dauphiness, in right of her just cltim to be 
queen of England. Th% French, ona^eir part, pro- 
posed, that the eldest daughter of the dauphiness should 
marry the eldest son of Elizabeth, and receive Calais for 
her dowry ; and that that place should be retained by 
France till the marriage were effected between these two 
persons, — neither of whom then werp in e^^stence, noj, 
as it happened, ever afterwards. The English refiuised 
to entertain a proposal which was obviously ^intended 
only to work delay ; and the Spaniards* proposed ^^t 
Calais should be put into their hands, till France* and 
England could come to an agreement concerning it. To 
this neither France nor England would agree ; Eli- 
zabeth then opened a separate negotiation with France, , 
and soon concluded a peace, J)y* the articles of which it 
was stipulated that France should* retain Calais, and its ^ 
appurtenances, for eight years : eight foreign merchants 
were bound for the payment of 500, dbo crowns, as a 
penalty, if it were not restored at the expiration of that 


[UfD ill! haic$enti8 irriserant, otil cupidine vel ad iniquiUF pads coBdldonea 
lexiL** 
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temij the ^ueenV tide to that frkvm contouing good 
after the payment of that sum/ *- These conditions were 
ill talMm % the people^ who considered the loss of Calais 
a didbonour* only to lie repaired by its restoration or 
recapture. Their indignation was diverted by bringing 
to t)^l lord Wentworth the governor^ and the captains 
of the castle and of«Risebank : tlie former was acquiU 
ted ; theitwo latter found guilty of treason for abandon- 
ing their posts. ISut^ as the sentence was passed in 
conformity to popular opinion^ rather than to any actual 
demerit on^their parts, the puipshment was remitted. t 

During queen Mary's reign the little island of Sarke 
was seized by the French : there was at that time only a 
poor hermitage there, witji a little chapel appertaining 
to it, th€' isle itself serving as a common to the people 
of Guernsey for breeding their cattle ; but when occu- 
pied by an enemy it could never have been recov^ed by 
strong hawd, the cattle supplying them with abundant 
food, as well as the ground which they cultivated, and 
there being but one ascent to it, for nature has so walled 
it round with rocks, and rendered it every way so in- 
accessible, that it might be held, says sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, against the Great Turk. Some Netherlanders re- 
covered it by stratagem : they anchored in the road with 
one ^Jiip small burden, and requested leave to bury 
iheir ownp there in hallowed ground, offering the French, 

** lord.kcGper Bacon spoke thus concerning it at the opening of 
BlissaoSth’s first parliament :— ** Could there have happened to this imperial 
crown a greater loss in honour, strength, and treasure, than to lose that 
place, 1 mcA Calais, which was in the beginning so nobly won, and hath so 
long time, so honourably and politicly, mall ages and times, and against all 
attempts both foreign and near, both of forces and treasons, been defended 
^ and kept ? Did not the keeping of this breed fear to our greatest enmics, 

' and make our faint friends the CAorc assured and loather to break Yea, 
hath not the winning and keeping tjf this bred throughout Europe an ho- 
nourable opinion and report ett' our KrigUsh nation Y Again, what one thing 
so much preserved and guarded our merchants, their traffic and inter, 
courses, or hath been so great a help for the well-uttering of our chief 
cummoditiOB ;^or whef? so much as tiiuThath kept a great part of our sea 
coast fron spoiling and.robbing ? To be short, the loss of this is much greater 
than I am able to utter, and as yet, 1 suppose, is able to be understood by 
any. Marry, withal, Vhink there is no man so hard-hearted in thinking of 
it, but for the restoring of it would adventure lands, limbs, yea, the life.” 
Pari. Hist. i. 64<). 

4 Camden’s Elizabeth (English txans, 4tb ediUon), Sl-^- Holinshed, 
183, 184. 
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who were' some thirty in number^ a present of such 
commodities as they n'td^ oh boards and engaging not% 
come ashore with any weapon, not even a knife; for tipoh 
this the garrison ii^isted. A coffin accordingly whs 
lowered into the boat, some of tlJte crew l^ded, and hav^» 
ing been carefully searched, were allowed to draw the 
coffin up the rocks, which was done with great diffic^ty. 
Some of the French took the Flemish boat, and l^oarded 
the vessel, to receive the promised present : as soon as 
they were on board they were Seized and secured. 
Meantime the Flemings who had landed carried die 
coffin into the chapel, shut the door, openetf the coffin, 
armed themselves with the swords, targets, and harque- 
husses with which it was filled, and set upon the French : 
they ran to the cliff and called upon thtiir comrades for 
help ; but when they saw the boat returning more 
Flemings, they yielded themselves and the place.* 

Till this time the naval history ^ England ^ad been 
confined to its own seas and the adjacent sflores ; but 
thenceforward a wider iange was o^fened ; distant en- 
terprises were undertaken, and^events of far greater 
moment in themselves, and in their consequences, are to 
he recorded. The individual agents, as well as the 
actions themselves, become more important'; and the 
history may, from this period, more conveniently., be 
continued in a series of the lives of those greats com- 
manders, who, serving their country, each ii^his gener- 
ation, asserted, estahlish?;d, and maintained her marit^pie 
superiority, and thereby secured her independentfe, and 
with it those liberties, civil and religious, whe#ewith this 
nation has hitherto been above all nations conspicuously 
hissed. ^ * 

» 

* iLaleigh’s Hist, of the WorM, boSk Iv. ch. 2. 8 . 18 . ^HakcweU’B 
.Apologjr, 258. Hvyhn’s Survey, 296; Thus,” says sir Waiter, “ a fox-tail 
doth gomeciines help well to pieqc out the lion’s skin tliat dse would be too 
short.” The arnbdeacon calls ira stratagem, " in'mis jud^ent matchable 
to any that ever yet he lieard otl” And Peter Heylln says it is to be com- 
pared, if not preferred, unto any of the ancients, did not that fatal folly 
reprehended once by Tacitus still reign amongst quod vetera extolHmUft^ 
rcecniium inourio&t.** It was, however, no new stratagem ; nor ought any 
stratagem ever to be recorded with approliation in which the generosity 
or the humanity of an enemy has been abused. 
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CHARLES, SECOND LORD HOWARD OK 
EFFINGHAM, 

AND FIRST EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 

153 (^ 1624 . 

Charles, eldest son of lord William Howard, and 
grdiidson of Thomas, second duke of Norfolk, was bora 
in 1536. Margaret, his mother, was daughter of sir 
Thomas Gamage of Coity, in Glamorganshire. His 
father w^ ond of the coi/. tiers who accompanied king 
Henry to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, having (it 
is recorded) in his retinue eleven servants and two 
horsekeepers ; he a« nsted as proxy for his brother, the 
duke and earl marshal, at the coronation of Anne Bo- 
leyn ; and, after She convicti{)n of his niece, queen 
Catherine Howard, vras found guilty, with his lady, of 
misprision of treason, for not having revealed what they 
knew of her misconduct, and condemned to perjietual 
imprisonment, with forfeiture of their goods, and of the 
profits of their lands during life. This sentence was 
soon i^inittedj in consideration of his services, and it 
may be ofi his innocence.'^ H^e attended on Henry at 
the siege of Boulogne; and, in the ensuing reign, 
was '^one of the first favouicrs and furtherers, with 
his purse And countenance^ of,” what Fuller calls, the 
strange and wonderful discovery of Russia/' being one 
cf those who were incorporated as merchant-ad ven- 
turers to Moscovy ; and^ at* their own cost and charges, 
^provided those ships to discover territories unknown, 
northwards,* norlji- eastwards, iiand north- westwards.” 
The expedition is memorable both in naval and com- 
mercial history ; ^or the commander, sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, after discovering Greenland, was frozen to 
death, with all his ship s company, in a haven on the 
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coast of Lapland ^ an^ the second in eomibind, Richnrd 
Chancellor, who had Jpjtunately parted company with 
him, entered the Hver of St. Nicholas, traveled to ihe 
court of the iczar Iv3n Basilowitz, deHverM tne king^s 
letters to that sovereign, and Stained for the English 
the privilege of a free trade in any part of his domin^ns, 
being their drst entrance into Russia. On the accession 
of queen Mary, he was created a peer of the realm, by 
the title of lord Howard of Effingham, and appointed 
high admiral of England and Wales, Ireland, Oas- 
cony, and Aquitaine ; the queen, “ in consideratioil of 
his fidelity, prudence, \alour, and industry^' constitut- 
ing him her lieutenant-general and chief commander 
of her whole fleet and royal army going to sea for the 
defence of her friends."* aln the dLlbharge of this 
office, he kept the seas about three months; and having 
met with Philip, then prince of Asturias, escorted him 
to Southampton, and attended hii marriage Vith the 
queen. At the commencement of the following reigti, 
he was one of the persohs empowered to conclude peace 
with France. 

Hnder such a father Charles Howard was trained, 
serving under him by land and sea. He was about 
twenty- two years of age at the accession of 'Elizabeth; 
and his most proper person '* is said to*have been^ne 
reason why that queen (who, though she did not 
value a jewel by, vjdu|d it the more for, fair case,) 
reflected so much upon him/** She sdht him to France, a.h. 
after the death of Henry II., on an embassy condo- 
lence and congratulation to the young kinf . He was 
elected one of the knights for his native county of* 
glirrey in the parliament of 15C2-3 ; and afterwaisds 
d stinguished himself as general of the horse in quel- 
ling the rebellion of the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. In tbe ensuing ygar, be commended i569. 
ten ships of her majesty's ^^navy royal ; *' winch, when 
the emperor Maximilian’s daughter^ Anne, sailed from 
Zeeland to marry her uncle, Philip 11., were ordered to 


• Fuller. 
T 4 
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CQUYoy liar ^e British s^aa/as a singular teu^: 

timony of ihe queen’s respect df^r the hooae of Austria ; 
and on this occasioni it is said^ ^at he enforced iJbe 
Spanish fleet** to stoop gallant, and to Toil their bonnets 
to the queen of England.” ,It uras probably at this 
tinv) that he received the honodr of knighthood. Hav- 
ing a second time bqpn elected for Surrey, he was in- 
stalled* knight of the garter in 1574, and made lord 
chainberlkin of the Jjiousehold, — an office which had been 
held by his father, who, dying in 1572-3, had be- 
queath^ him his collar of gold, and all his robes 
beltinging to the order of the ffarter. Upon the death 
of the carl of Lincoln, he was raised to the office of 
lord high admiral of England; in which capacity he 
was calle^l upofi to perfornlt’ a more serious service with 
regard to the Spaniards than when he required from 
them in j>eace a recognition of the queen’s sovereignty 
in the English seas.^' 

Elizabeth, when she succeeded in happy hour to tlie 
English throne, was far from entertaining any sentiments 
of ill will toward the king of Spain. Whatsoever,” 
saith Fox* the martyrologist, can be recited touching 
the admirable working of God's present hand iii de-., 
fending and delivering any one jierson out of thraldom, 
never was thcft*e, since the memory of our fathers, any 
example to be allowed, wherein the Lord’s mighty 
power hath more admirably and^idessedly showed itself, 
to Che^ glory of his own name, to the comfort of all 
good hearts, and to the public felicity of this whole 
realm, thaA in the miraculous custody and out-scape of 
the then lady Elizabeth^ in the strict time of queen Mary.” 
To be near the throne was almost as perilous in me 
Plantagenet and Tudof fahiilies as in the Ottoman 
house ; ahd in her case the danger was fearfully en- 
hanced by a •clear i?pprehension,<>on the part of the Ro- 
mish hiefarchy, that the reformed religion, which they 
were labouring to extirpate hy fire and sword, would bd 
re-established if Elizabeth should succeed to her sister. 


• VoL 111 . 792. 
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B&me^ tJie laity ^whtoia their statil^ fomarded the 
persectition which has rfcdered queen Mary's reign for 
evar infamous^ enter|d fully into . this fear ; and if 
Elizabeth was not brought to tbe^iscafibM^ or made away 
with in confinement, it was not for want of wicked 
counsallors, or fitting keefiers/ One who was in autho- 
rity is said to have declared in l^s place ^at there 
w^d never be any quiet commonwealth in England 
unless her head were stricken from«the shoulders 
and it would make a pitiful story to recite what ex- 
aminations and rackings of poor men there ni^re to find 
out that knifq which should cut her throat.” To me 
honour of the Spaniards, in that persecuting age, it 
ought never to be forgotten in this county, that their 
good oflSces were eflfectually Aterposed in her« behalf, 
and that Philip showed himself in that matter a very 
friend.” Nor will it be regarded by an equitahJe mind 
as any impeachment of his motives, fhat the p%rt which 
he took on this occasion ^was that oi^ sound policy, if 
policy alone had influenced him. Let him have credit 
for justice in this instance, if not for humanity ! He 
liad bome great qualities, and some good ones ; and his 
worst actions must be imputed to a deluded CQnscience, 
acting under a mistaken sense of religious duty. 

If Elizabeth had been at that time cilt off, Mafy 
Stuart, then dauphiness, would have become jiresump-. 
tive heiress to the crown of England ; and* her suc- 
cession, by uniting England, Scotland, and Ireland to 
the crown of France, would have been, of alj possible 
contingencies, the most injurious to the interests of 
Spain. That contingency became more probable upon 
quefn Mary^s death ; and it seemed as if the French* 
government, in pursuit of its ambitious hopes, was too 
impatient to wait for it, for Henri II. commanded that * 
» ($ 

• Fox, iii. 797. 794. 798. The queen's feelings toward her sistc? arc truly 
stated by Kiliadeneira, who had opimrtunity of knowing thorn well, and who 
may be believed when he had no motive for writingValsely j una rauger,” 
he says, speaking of Klixabeth, que ella nunca tuvopor hemaana, sino por 
bastarda j encmiga suya, y de la religion catohea ; y qjue Siompre teinto que 
la avia de arruynar y destruyr, y a quien por estas causas ciessed y procurd 
excluyr de la succession del reyno.** Hist Eccl. de Ingla terra, L ii. c. lit 





the dauphiti and dauphiness in all fx&Me lii<^ 

Btrum^tB/atyle tihtemselvea b^tthe grace of Gkyd' Idng 
and q«ieen of Scotland^ England^ and Ireland.^ ^ The 
arms of England, quartered with those of Scotland; 
were set forth every where ip their household stuff, and 
psitited upon the walls, and Wrought into the herdidal’ 
coats of arms; and^y his agents at Rome, Henry ceased 
not to importune the pope that he would pronounce 
Elisabeth a heretjc and illegitimate, and Mary of Scot- 
land to be the lawful queen of England. But here both 
Philip ai^ the emperor, earnestly, though closdy, in- 
terfered. The question of illelgitimacy no longer touched 
the pride, or afibcted the interests, of their house ; and 
that of heresy even Spain and Austria could be contented 
to postpone, Vather than*dllow the power of France to 
he ag^andised. Philip, therefore, ceased not secretly 
to oppose the practices of the French at the papal court, 
even wl^n he refused to renew the league made of bid 
between the kin^s of England and his forefathers, and 
sent back his insignia of the garter, whereby he seemed 
quite to renounce amity with the English. Still there 
remained the bond of mutual interest between Philip 
and Elizabeth, and not, it may be believed, without 
some sense of grateful remembrance on one part, and of 
personal respect on both. That bond was broken by 
the decease of Francis II., a few months after his suc- 
ceeding 10 the throne; and no,Jdndly feelings, in a man 
cf Philip's temperament, could long withstand that 
bigotry which was in him a principle and passion, — a 
principle, indeed, to which, under a dreadful persuasion 
of duty, he would have made any sacrifice. The first ani- 
mosity that he felt was eeccited by a trifling circumsUmce. 

« 

* PollJnL Tfitoria Eccles, della Hevol, d’liighilterra, p. 400. ** In very 
deed from this title and arms, which through the persuaston of the Guises, 
Henry king Of Fran(0 had imposed U}idfi the queen of Scots, being now in 
her tendjnr age, flowed as from a fountain all the calamities wherein she wa$ 
afterwards wrapt For hereupon queen Elizabeth bareboth enmity to the 
Guises, and secret griidge against her, which tlie subtile malice of men on 
both sides cherished, emulation growing be twixt them, and new occasions 
daily arising, in such sort that it could not be extinguished but by death. 
For a kingdom brooketh no companion: and majesty ihore heavily taketh 
injuries to heart.” Camden, 34. 
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FI^ST BZfiPLEASITBE* 

H« r0^«aited, thrcAi^his ambftfiMsador^ that foup p&r^ 
who ha^wlthdrawi^ems^lvoii without license intO' 
lu6 dominioxza, fot religiona $ake^ might be exempted 
from the existing laws? and pewnitted to renhdn there.* 
One of these persons was iprandiSother to the oondesa 
de Feria ; another was aiwold lady who had been mu^ 
in queen Mary s confidence, and use^ to distribute her 
private alms to those of her own sex ; the otheth two 
were men “most devoted to the po^isli religidn^ and 
most dear to the Spaniard/' A distinction might well 
have been made between these persons, especi^y in the 
first instance, where there^xisted so valid a plea. Kl®. 
zabeth, however, replied, it was without example that 
such a licence of perpetual absence from their own 
country should be gran ted toworiisn ; and thdbgh it^emed 
in itself a matter of no moment, yet she thought it 
a thing not to be granted, seeing the private benefit 
to the individuals would not be so gieat as th^ turt to 
the community, when others should take courage by their 
example." The conde dll Feria + respited this refusal 
as a private injury, though made upon public grounds : 
he caj'used a servant of the English ambassador to be 
seized by the inquisition, and kindled the coals of the 
displeased king’s mind, his wife in vain labouring to 
the contrary." J ^ >* 

But though Philip became more and more estranged 

* For by the ancient laws of England It was provfded, under pain qf 
confiscation of goods and lands, that none bur the great noblemen af the 
land and inerciiants should witlv>ut the king’s special licence depart the 
realm, nor abide in foreign countricH beyond a time prchxet^ and thia, 
either for the recovery of their health in a hotter climate, or for the more 
plentiful adorning of their wits in the universities, nr else to learn the dia« 
cipHne of the wars ” Camden, 

I Indoubt he felt that he had rendered :^imBclf personally obnoxious to * 
IjJaabeth, for refusing, though residing jtLondon as Philip’s representative, 
to be I '•''>ent at her coronation ; which refusjjJ, Bibadcneira says, he made 
como cavallero cutolicu y valeroso. For he enquired, ** si se avian dtf guardar ^ 
(31 la coronacion todas las curemonias de los otros reyes Christianos <ion« 
forme al uso de nuestra santa inadoe yglesia Romamif y como supiesse quo 
aviade aver alguna alteracion, nunca se pudo acabar con el que ajsistiesse 
a la Boleimedad, m cstnviesse en la yglesia, ni eii publico, in encuoierto, ni 
con los otros grandes del rcyno, ni aparte eu un tahlado que le quisieron 
hazer, por no autorizar con su presencia aquel auto "mpio, y dar exemplo 
del recato y cireunspecion que eii semejantes cosas, por pequenas que 
parezean, deven^teuer los catoUcospara no contaminate. ” 1. 2. c. 

} Camden, 46. 
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from KHzabsilih^ that wise queen ^voiOied all oeoaidDn fsra 
breach with Spain ; and ,v(aen her fq^bassadov^. lir 
Thomas Chaloner^ who when empbyed in Germany had 
found nothing but courtesy there» requested to b^recaBed^ 
because his coffers hid beei^ searched, she admonished 
that an ambassador mustctake all things in good part^ 
BO as his princes honour were not directly violated. 
Early, however, in her reign, ^'finding the realm greatly 
unfurnished of OTmour, mimidons, and powder,” ^e 
began to provide against war, that she might the more 
quietly rajoy peace.” Arms and weapons were pur- 
iiased for her at Antwerp ; but the Spaniards refused to 
allow the exportation, in policy, not with any hostile dis- 
position at that time. They were procured, therefore, from 
Germany, atf great cost, tout so largely that tlie land was 
said never to have been so amply stored at any former 
time with ^^all kinds of convenient armour andwreqpons.’’ 

VerJ'^many pistes of great ordnance of bra^ and 
iron she cast ; and God,” says Camden, ^^as if he fkvoured 
what she under tbok, discovered a most rich vein of pure 
and native brass, which had been long time neglected, 
near Keswick ♦, in (yumberland, which abundantly suf- 
ficed for that use, and afforded brass to other countries 
also. 'I he stone, also, called calaminaris^ whicK 
is most necessary for the brass works, was now, by God’s 
favmir, first found in England, and that in abundance. 
And sh% also, was the first tlpit procured gunpowder to 
be made in Ehgland, that she might not both pray and 
pay for it too to her neighbours. The noblemen, too, 
and coifimon people, with no le|w cheerful diligence, 
provided them arras every where ; so as in noblemen’s 
houses most complete armories were furnished, id as- 
ters and views of arijis wire often kept, and the youth 
trained to the science of war, and audacity of skirmish- 

t 

• In hlB Britannia Camdon says, “ that this place was ronnerly noted 
for mina, as appears by a certain charter of Jbldward IV.” And Philemon 
Holland adds, that the miners “ have here their smelting-house by Derwent 
8i«e, which with his forrible stream and their ingenious inventions, setveth 
them in notable stead for easy bcIIows>works, hammer-works, forge-works, 
and saving of boards, not without admiration of' tliose that behold it.” 
These works, however, were on the side of thr Greta, not the Derwent. ^ 
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ingw In thoie dafUf also, thn queen ireatrtdned^ by* a 
strict prodaaxmtion^ the c(|^atousness of merchants^wbicll 
supplied innnition for war to th<e emperor of Russia 
against the Folonians, Ind also to the enetni& of Christ 
tetidom." * For the better /naintAance and increase of 
the navy^ the free exportation of herrings and all other 
sea fish^ in English bottoms^ was allowed for four years^ 
and so farther during pleasure: a partial exemption 
from impressment was granted to al^ fishermefc ; and 
for their encouragement and ^^the repairing of port towns 
and navigation,^** Wednesdays^ as well as t^turdays^ 
were ordered to be observed as iish-days^ under penal^ 
of a heavy fine ; and this^ it was stated^ was meant 
politicly^ not for any superstition to be maintained in 
the (^oice of meats/* + Her ^vy was, eM long^o well 
appointed, that she had no need (like her father and 
prede9e8st)rs) to hire ships fronv Hamburgh, JLubec, 
I>a*itriCj Genoa, and Venice. Foi signers n^ed her 
the restore of the glory of shipping, and the queen of 
the north sea/* For th§ protecti 4 m%f the fleet she 
built Upnore Castle ; ami she increased ihe sailors* pay. 

The wealthier inhabitants of the sea coast,** says Cam- 
den, “ in imitation of their princess, built ships of war, 
‘striving who should exceed ; insomuch that the queen’s 
navy, joined with her subjects* shipping, vfas, in shosrt 
time, so puissant, that it was able to bring forth SO^OOO 
fighting men for sea sendee/’ f ^ 

The world in those days offered occupation eiqpugh a. d. 
to restless spirits. At one time many of the young 
English gentry, w^, according to their innat? courage, 
thought themselves borir to arms, not to idleness,** re- 
paiitfed to Hungary, as volunteers against the Turks. A* 
few years later they begad to ^ flock into the Lqw 
Countries, taking different sides, some for princi^e, * 
others preferring that sercrice in which best entertain- 
ment was to be found ; the far greater numbef, how- 
ever, engaged in the protestant cause, «the strong feeling 
that had been excited by the Marian persecution in their 

* Camden, 56b Holinshed, S02. f Eliz. c. 5. 


t Camden, 56. 
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«wii cmiiitry^ l^ing roused by th|i Orlidty of tb^ St>amsa 
^verniuebt under Alva^ — a ^l^tbut merciless man, li^bo 
in bis last iHhess accounted those actions which have 
tailed an evfelasting r^roach on hfs name among his good 
works j He badusedmis in^uence in Spain to restraih ^ 
violence with which the English in that country were 
persecuted on the s^ore of their religion, — either because 
that fpersecution was urged by a rival statesman, or 
because he deem^ it politic at that time to keep up 
a friendly understanding with England, certainly not 
from any principle of toleration or feeling of compas- 
sfen. But when governor of •the Netherlands he clearly 
saw that in England lay the strength of tliat protcstant 
cause, for the extirpation of which he was exerting all 
A. n. the energies <#r his stron^head and obdurate heart. No 
1568. direct or open offence had as yet been offered by either 
party, when some French privateers whom the prince 
of Gonde had. eqiitpped, but who infested the seas as 
pirates, fell in with five Spanish vessels which with dif- 
ficulty escaped, sime getting into Falmouth, the others 
into Plymouth and the Southampton river. The French 
also put into an English port, waiting to renew the 
pursuit, whenever the Spaniards should depart from 
their asyfura. 

♦ The Spanish ambassador, being apprised of this, ap- 
plied* to the queen ; he informed her that there was 
money oif board, for the payipent of tlie king's troops 
iit tl^e Low Countries, and requested that she would 
protect it in her harbours, and grant it a safe convoy to 
Antwerp; or if advisable, let it be carried through the 
country to a port where it might be safely re-embarked. 
This the queen granted, ^and promised security hotH^by 
sea and land. Even ip harbour the freebooters would 
* have mistered one of these ships, if they had not been 
beaten off by the English : and after this danger, the 
money t^as landed. No sooner had tliis been done than the 
Spanish resident ^gan to fear that it was trusted to 
dangerous hands, and he imparted his suspicions to Alva. 

* Caznden,61. 
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M^Ptto^i iCatdinai^phast^ who was then in England^ 

queen that^ {he poney was not in fact the 
of Spain's, but belonged tCi certain Genoese, £rom 
whom Alva intended to take it as a loan> ag;aihst their 
VOl- The matter was then laid before the council, and 
it was debated whether t^fis money, which was to be 
employed for the destruction of the protestants in the Low 
Countries, should not be borrowed bj^ the queen, sepurily 
being given ; a practice then usual among princes, and to 
which Philip himself had sometimes r&orted ; and upon 
this the queen resolved, though most of her advisers were 
of a different opinion, and. feared to exasperate a powcr-- 
ful king, who was already sufHciently incensed against 
the English. This resolution was communicated to the 
Spanish ambassador, with a scjemn engafjernent to re- 
store the money, if it should be proved to belon^j; not to 
the merchants but to the king of Spain. Alva, on the 
very day that this communication w«;s made to ilie resi- 
dent, upon the first suspicion seized the goods ^of all the 
English in the Netherlar.ds, and arrJsted the owners. 
He thought to intimidate a goveimment, the strength of 
wh' di had not been tried, and the foundations of which 
he was then working to undermine. But the courageous 
queen immediately made reprisals upon the bhips and 
property belonging to the Netherlanders.*., 

’ Ships were now sent out to cruise against the Englisli, 
not only from the Netherlands, but from th^, ports of 
Spain, where the Englisti merchants and mariners weye 
arrested by the inquisition, and condemned to th^ gal- 
leys, and their goods confiscated. When Jthis was 
known in England, privateers were fitted out with the 
utqf^ost activity; but they acted with such indiscriminating^ 
opacity, that it became necessary to issue proclamations 
forbidding all men from purchasing any merchandise » 
from sea rovers. Meantime Alva wa^rosecuting what 

* Camden, ISO. Heter Bor, Oorsprongk, &c. der Nederlandfidhe Oorlo- 
aen,». 27S. 

The property embargoed here is said to hare far^^tceedod in value vrhat 
was seised in tne Netherlands, though Pieter Bor states the yearly value of 
our exports to those countries at more than twelve milhon crowns of 
gold,). SSL 
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he hoped would prove a far more efp^tual plan of 
ations against Ehzahetb, person against the 

protestant r^igion^ whereof she was the chief earthly mp^ 
port The hostile disposition of Philip towards England 
wai^ sucli» that he had ieprimanded this minislj^er not long 
before for having written ak^if he were well inclined 
to'wards what the king called that ^^^lost and undone 
kingdom ” for thdinquisitionhad now obtained as much 
influence over the councils of that monarch, prudent as 
he was deemed, af over his conscience. The language of 
the popes was, that for the diseases which then afflicted 
Ctristendftn fiery cauteries ware required ; that corrupt 
members must be cut off; that nothing was more cruel 
than to show mercy to the heretics ; that all who fell 
into the hands, of the tru%>scrvant$ of the church ought 
immediitely to be put to death, and that no king who suf- 
fered himself’ to be entreated in their favour could 
satisfy KIs Redeem^. t They acted themselves in the 
spirit of diese exhortations. Pius V. laid a plot for restor-^ 
ing the Romish religion in England, by taking off Eliza- 
beth and raising the queen of Scots to the throne. 
Her agents in this country conducted it with great dex- 
terity, so as to engage in it some who were in Eiiza- 
betli's council, and in her favour as w^ell as confidence, 
but who werg now actuated by ambition, or by envy 
and Ivitred of their rivals, or by a dreadful persuasion 
of duty tc^ the papal church; and all things seemed ripe 
wjien the dispute concerning tlih money which the En- 
glish government had detained afforded Pius a favourable 
opportunity § for engaging Philip in the conspiracy, 
Philip lent an obedient ear. Alva was ordered to hold 
J5000 harquebusslers in readiness for embarkation : ^he 
marquis Vitelli was sent tc London under the pretext 
,of an embassy, but with the intent that he should take 

^ Turner’s Elizabeth. 4,04. n 2. « 

+ Ib. m 480. ti.4o, -fell, n. 66. 

' i UnA quMcm ex parte ipsi Scotoruin reginro— pOpcm ferre, camque omnlm 
liberare ; ex alterA vero lapaam In AngliA rehgiouem renovare eogitabat, 
slraul et lUam inaloruof ‘omnium senUnum, seu, ut appeilabat ipse, flagi- 
tioruin servam iollerctRi minus posset ad ^sanltatcra revocari. 

Gabutius, Vita B. Pil V. Acta ii, SS. Mar. t, i. ji. 6.08. 

^ (>bbttam occasionem baud contcinnendam esse ratus. Ib. 
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iib!^ of*>tho|e iToo}>$ as socm aa 

haTe laiulec} near Loiidlrif wh€i*e an undar^talumng had 
b0jen established with theTower>at the toaong 

the queen's guards,^ * 

These arrangements hapng b^n made^ the pope ful- 
minated that memorable wherein^ as one whom the 
Lord had made prince over all'peop]^ and all kingdoms, 
to pluck up, destroy, scatter, consume, plant, and bnild, 
he passed sentence of excommunication against Eliza- 
beth, as being a heretic, and a favourer of heretics ; 
pronounced that she was cut oif from the uiid^y 
body of Christ, and deprived of her pretended title to 
the kingdom ; absolved her subjects from the oath of 
allegiance, and all manner of duty towards her, and 
included all who should obey her in the?ame aontence 
of anathema. It was thought imprudent to let this bull 
appear in Spain or France before it had been p^bbshed 
ir England, lest it should provoke flhfe queen 4* to take 
more active measures against the Spaniards, and to 
appear decidedly in support of the French protestants. 
Tt& first appearance, therefore, iVas in London, where 
Feiion nailed it upon the bishop of London’s palace 
gate. But an ehrlier insurrection in the Nprth had 
broken the strength and abated the hopes of the more 
eager papists ; and secret information of ‘the conspK 
racy was given to the English ministers by the French 
government J, which, ‘ though possessed^^with'the most 
deadly hatred against the protestant cause, dreaded tht; 
union of England and Scotland under one sovereign^ 
and the subjugation of this country to the influence, or 
possibly § to the power, of Spain. Thus did France, 
at tUs critical time, interpose 4n favour of Elizabeth 

• 505. 500. f Acta Sanctorum, 658. Po|Uni, 458. 

t Turner, 509 This 'most dilrgeiit historian, whose industry and in. 
tegrity, and perfect fairness, entitle him always to bo trusU^d, has shown 
that this information was given by Chtherine de' Meili^is, upon the cardinal 
of Lorraine's advice. u 

** dlvino judieio petmissura est (Oabutius says) ut de rerum aerie totA 
ad Eliaabelham referretur A nonnuihs, Gallias regno politick magis quam 
pib consulentibua, atatusque Jure (quod Pius diabolicuxn Jus apj^lare 
aolebat) atque van 4 suabiciove impticitik ne scilicet AngliA xeceptA, OalUa. 
rum regno potlrentur Hitpahi. SS. 658. 

^ ** \'erenteB niiutrum ne Anglia In Hispanorum caderet potestatem." 
WBli. U. U a 
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tga^t tlwe Spaniards, upon praciady dinSir to 

those by which Spain had bpf/ ;re been ted to interlete for 
her a^nst the French ; and' the conspiracy was jNia* 
trated though its extent was^ot discovered, nor the 
magnitude of the d^ger as yet fully understood. ’ 

€, But though the treason had failed, and the duke of 
Norfolk, who was to have been the catholic husband of 
. a second queen IVlaryj suffered death, the design was still 
pursued by the Spaniards and the pope: the latter 
spared no money for this pious purpose, as it was 
deemed^at the Vatican, and declared that, were it neces- 
sary, for such an object he would expend the whole re- 
venues of the apostolic see, and sell the chalices and the 
crosses, and even the very vestments.* That the blow 
might mor^urely be aiiruck, the semblance of peace, if 
not oV amity, was still maintained ; not with sincerity, 
indeed, on Elizabeth's part ; but on the part of Philip 
perfidiously. S?-e did not restrain her subjects from 
tliose maridme adventures which nourished her naval 


strength ; and^he, in confd/mity to what was tlxen the 
avowed doctrine of die Romish church, acted upon the 
principle that all means were justifiable whereby the in- 
terests of that church could be promoted. The Spanish 
ambassador complained that the rebellious Ketberlanders 
were supplied with warlike stores from England, and 
harboured in the English ports ; and, in consequence of 
his complaint, she ordered their ships of war to be de- 


t*' Follin] Imputes the deUty to AlvaS fear of bringing about A league 
betweeri France and Kngland in aid of the prutestants in the Netherlands ; 
and aftenirardo to his desire that his son I). Fadnque should command the 
expedition instead of Vitelli. The first fear^e ascribes to the suggestion 
of the devil, and insinuates ^falsely beyond all doubt) that, owing to his re> 
sentment at beit>g disappointed in his views for his son, Elizabeth leas made 
acquainted with the plot j whereby ** hebbe finalmente qucllo cl% deside- 
rava il diavolo,*' 47i . 47fi. < 

Ph Jip is asserted to tiav^e said to the legate, nullam unquam hoc ipso 
vel precfarins vel sanctius compositutn stratagexna fuisse ; neque vero ma- 
jorem vnquam visam eascconjuraioruna sive concordiam, sivetxnpitantiam ; 
wquideni per tot nihil unquam t.kb Ipsls temcre enuntiatum erat, mag- 
naqtM res none gcrende atque opiiortuna sete offferebat occasio. onim 
aummus ille mundi Opifex, cujus nutu omnia gubernantur, «eu mortalium 
peceatis id emeretjtibus, seu ui ex Anglia vigente persecutionc plures in- 
terim Christl martyres, uti deincops factnm cst, in cwlum evalarent, nos 
alioiyiijiiosconatuB irritoB esse permiisit.*'— Acfa 55, eiC9. 


a , 
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t^^df and thoAe pcriAns who were suspected of being ^ 
implicated in the dilturbances to leave the Isnd. The 
most importont evenA 4n public afFkirSj is well as in 
\ private life, often ai^jse from circumstahcej which, when 
they occur, appear of little raoj|ient. The ships which 0 
the prince of Orange had commission, though diey were 
expressly enjoined not to injure any hut their enemies, 
had brought a scandal upon his oause by th4r pira- 
cies : insomuch that he had displaced the admiral and 
appointed the lord of Luraey, William Oratat^e van der 
March, in his stead. That officer, acting eith^ from 
timely apprehension or upon secret intimation, col- a. n* 
lected his ships, twentylfour in number, and sailed from 
England, entered the Maas, and by a sudden asmult got 
possession of the Briel. This was tljp first town in 
Holland which was deliverSl from the Spaniards, and 
with this enterprise the naval power of the United Pro- 
vinces commenced. The Water-Geusen, as prince of 
Orange’s sailors were called, ha^ before this time de- 
served no better appellajj^on ; they wjre mere pirates, and 
by their ill name had clone more injury to him, tiian by 
their ill deeds to his enemies/ But after this adventure, 
which had been undertaken by the exhortation of a 
better man than Luraey +, one success follotjed another. 
They obtained ports, entered earnestly into the national 
cause, and acquired character as they gath*ered stren^.:}; 
Within four months after the capture of the Bnel, they 
were joined by so many adventurers, JPrenSi and En- 
glish, that a fleet of 150 sail§ was collected at F^luslfing, 
and by this fleet the project of an intendec^ invasion of 
England was defeated H, at a time when no apprehen- 
sion of any such danger was entertained there. For 
tie duque del Medina Cel^ doming to succeed Alva^n 

♦ Ffetcr Bor, 389. m * • • " 

f He was a mere freebooter, and most of bis company little better 3 animi 
ferox, idque illi unum pro virisite erat,*’ says Ootiiis; “et comitum pie- 
risque cnnsilium, autanimus, non nisi in pri^am.”— Jnn. 1. 35, 
t Tcgenwoortlige Staai der Ver. Nederlauden, voL v. p. 350—236. Pieter 
Bor, S®. - 

4 Stnda, Dec. 1 1. 7. p. 393. U Camden, 191. 
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the government^ and bringing wjith him reinforcem^te 
and ordera to put in executipwj the design of ehtedng 
the Thames and surprising London^ a^roadied 
coast of Flifhders^ supposing it tcf be still in possession 
of the Spaniards, andihat they were masters as well of 
th^ sea as of the shores. But the admiral of Zeeland, 
Boudewijn Ewoutzoon, having intelligence of his ap** 
proacb, met and Attacked him, and captured the far 
A. D. greater part of his richly laden fleet, the duque himself 
1573. hardly escaping in a small vessel into Sluys.* Dispi- 
rited at the unexpected aspect of affairs on his arrival, he 
solicited and obtained his recail ; and Alva seeing that 
the scheme of foreign invasion, as well as of domestic 
treason, had been frustrated, deemed it advisable to dis- 
semble still farther with England, and renewed the 
commeAjial intercourse which had then for four years 
been suspended. By mutual agreement it was opened 
for two'years, and utmong the articles was a clause, that 
if this mutual good understanding and close amity 
should happen fof' a time to Ife disturbed, yet should it 
in no wise be construed to be broken and dissolved. 
But if the matter could not be compounded by com- 
missioners, witliin the time prescribed, the intercourse 
was to edase at the end of the two years.*' t 
, The goodt faith and honour of the realm was upon 
this ^occasion well maintained. Elizabeth made a full 
agreeraemt with the Genoese merchants, concerning the 
money which teas the first declared cause of difference : 
she ifademnitied the English merchants for their losses 
in the Netherlands, out of the produce of the Nether- 
landers’ goods which had been embargoed here ; and the 
, residue was restored to made no such resjjitu- 

tion to his subjects out of the English property that he 
i had detained. J It ha*ll never been Elizabeth’s wish that 
the Netherlands should thrq,w off their allegiance to 
Philip^ Not contemplating the possibility, ^icb, at 
that time, was not contemplated by themselves, that they 


« Pieter Bor, S93. T’Vcrvo^Sh der Chron. van de Nederlanden, p. G4t, 
f Camden, ISl. ; Ibid. 
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could ever mamtaiu Mmsdves as an iiiidepi^ndent ^tate, 
she knew that^ as it regarded England^ it was better 
they' should be annexed to Spain than to Eaafnce ; and 
there was no other apparent alteioiitive. Nor, if their 
independence had seerneti^lfeasible, could she, a i^vereign 
princess, have desired that what she could not but deem 
a dangerous precedent sliould be fctablished. As a 
protestaut, she sympathised with their sufferings for re- 
ligion’s sake; as the queen of a fAe people, whose 
rights and privileges she respected as she ought, she 
acknowledged that they complained justly of%e brcaah 
of their fundamental laws. But, on the other baud^ 
Elizabeth felt that the cause of the Reformation had 
been disgraced and injured bj^the excesgpi the Kether-. 
landers had committed under its name, by spoliation and 
havoc, and by cruelties which afforded the persecutors 
a recriminating plea, and which wejp not to be%xcu3ed 
lor having been exercised in retaliation. Mojiover, she 
was sensible that, in suchacomraotionspthe foundations of 
civil society are loosened and endangered. These equi- 
tdilc views were fairly stated, both to the Spanish go- 
vernment and to the states. When Requesens sent an a, d. 
agent into England to obtain her permission for engaging 1575 . 
ships and seamen there, to act against thp Hollanders 
and Zedanders, she refused, and prohibited English sea- 
men from serving under foreign powers, an<|^ all men 
from setting out ships of*war without be» licence : lyjr 
ships and sailors," she said, ‘‘ should not be hazarded in 
foreign quarrels." The agent tlieii requested that she 
would not be displeased if those English whom he 
called exiles, but whom she termed rebels, served at sea^ 
a^aJnst the Hollanders ; buWtfiat she would allow them 
free access to any of her ports. Her answer was, “ that, 
she couhl in no wise allow them to serve under the 
Spaniards j and that to give the use her porjs to re- 
bels and sworn enemies would he nothing short of 
madness/' One other request the agent made, that the 
Low Country emigrants might be expelled from her 
u 3 
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dominion!^. To this she replied/"^^^ that her consentxag 
to a like request^ three years before^ had proved most 
prejudlciid to^the Spanish affairs ; ^br from theace that 
maritime power had ari&n^ against which Spaniards 
nowcfound it so difficult to contend/' In proof that she 
had neither forgottei^ nor disregarded the imcient league 
with the house of Burgundy, she forbad the Nether- 
landers' ships of wpr, which were then in her havens^ 
from leaving them ; and would^ by public proclamation, 
giv^ ordersfthat none who were in arms agmnst the 
Spaniards should be admitted ihto them, specifying by 
name the prince of Orange, and some fifty of the most 
conspicuous persons of his party; but she would not 
expel th^ , fugiiiVes who had taken shelter upon her 
shores, . . poor simple people, who had forsaken their 
country their inheritance for peace ; and whom it 
were inhuiy^an, and gainst the laws of hospitality, to 
deliver into the hands of their enemies/** 

On the other }iand, she endeavoured to dissuade 
the prince of Orange from inviting France to protect 
the States; and when she was entreated by Holland 
and Zeelan^d to take them into her own possession, or 
at least under her protection, as the person to whom, 
in defeasance 6f the Spanish line, the right of inheritance 
revertetl (that line deriving it from a sister of Philippa 
of HainauK, Edward III/s que^n), she answered, that 
she"' esteemed nothing more glorious than to act with 
faith and honour as beseemeth a prince : in this case, 
she could not be satisfied that she could, consistently 
with honour and conscience, take those provinces under 
hbr protection, much less into her {>ossession ; but tbat 
she would earnestly en/ieav6ur to procure for them a 
happy peace. When Ilequesens died, and there were 
movements which vindicated a thsposition in the other 
states to‘ recover their ancient liberties, she exhorted 
them to bend thek- minds to peace, desiring nothing 
so much as the restoration of order in their provinces. 


• Camden, 2a 
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and good govemment. ibdeed^ heir sabjects had 

great reason to desire ; %r,while many of those un<3[uiet 
spirits^ who followed war as a trade^ engaged on either 
side^ the English merc^antSj seeking their owh gain by 
less exceptionable means^ were plundered by both. They 
who ware resident in Antwerp^ when that city was sacked 
by the mutinoas Spaniards^ were not only spoiled of 
their goods, but compelled to pay 1 large ransom for 
thdr lives. And the Dutch and Zeeljmd ships ^f war, 
with the connivance, if not the sanction of the states, de. 
tained English ships, upon the plea that they imported 
provisions to their enemies the Dunkirkersj* and thnt 
the trade from Flanders to Spain was now carried on in 
English bottoms, and boarded them, smally to the 
profit of those to whom the ships and gootkrappertained," 
even when they were not boldly seized and carried away 
as prizes. A breach had nearly been made between the 
FJates and England, when the Stistes blockaded the 
Scheldt, and prohibited the English from tradiifg by that 
river with Antwerp : tbe*merchant8, Unding themselves 
thus damnified, complained to* their own government, 
reprisals took place, and the dispute was not ad- 
justed till after much mutual injury and ill-will. The 
arrangement was facilitated by sending four vessels under 
the comptroller of the queen's ships, William Holsto^^ke 
to scour the narrow seas from the North Forelond to 
Falmouth, In that corn-se he recaptured fijjeen mer» 
chantmen of sundry nations, took tii^l^nty ships apd 
barks, English, French, and Flemings, but all j^rates, 
and in fashion of war and brought hom« 200 men 
prisoners for piracy, some thirty of whom were con- 
dej^ned to death, t ,, • 

Such was the desire of Elizabeth, that the Low 
Countries should remain united^ to Spain, rather than 
be annexed to France, /that when dop John of Austria 
arrived as governor, she offered him her assistance, in 
case the states should call in the French. At the same 

« Hulinshed, SS9— SSI— 325. Camden, £14. 
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time, wlien, upon tlie importunate ^^fentr^a^ies of tihe 
States, she assiated ihera witlK^40,00Qi!.j it was upon 
condition that they should neillier change their rehgton 
nor their |^nce, nor receiTe the French into the 
Netherlands, nor refuge a peace, if don John would 
condescend to reasonable con<!^jions ; and that, if such 
a ]^ace were obtained, this money should go toward 
the payment of the«Spanish soldiers, who were then in 
a state of mutiny because of their arrears.* Hut itj^was 
with no amicable ftitentions toward the queen of Eng- 
land, that don John took upon himself the command in 
th^ Netheifiaiids. He had been bred up in ignorance 
that Charles V. was his father, J)Ut in a rUlanner which 
qualified him for any rank to which he might be ad- 
vanced ; and Philip, acknowledging him as his 
brother, though illegitimate, had plac^ him in cirqiun- 
stances the most favourable to an ambitious mind, by 
appointing him to tl]jf command of that fleet with which 
he achiev<#:l at Lepahto a naval victory more important 
and more famous <than any pioceding one in modern 
history. Having taken possession of Tunis, he con- 
ceived the hope of becoming the founder of a Christian 
kingdom, which might one day vie in power and pros- 
perity with ancient Carthage t; and when Thilip refused 
liis consent tq a project the diflSculties of which were 
well understood by Spanish statesmen, don John, with 
the approbation of the pope, fixed u^xvn England as the 
seat of the kingdom to which he imagined himself b6rn. 
A Aiartiage with the queen of Scots was to provide him 
with a clai(,n to it, and possession was to be taken by 
force of arms. The English emigrants encouraged him 
in this design ; and he re^iresented to Philip that Eng- 
land might be conqaered moxo easily than Zeeland, and 
urged him to grant himifeome port in the north of Spain 
from whence he might invade ij, with a fleet. Mean- 
time he had privately communicated with the Guises ; 
and this part of his negotiation was discover^ and 
made known to iffizabeth by the prince of Orange, a& 
A Camden, 20S. 210. 215 f Memorial do Ant. Perex 298. 
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also that the intention ms to occupy the Isk of Man^ 
and that the aid of ^i^'s partisans in the south of l 
Scotland was cqnniied on, and assistance from Ireland, 
Mid an insurrection *of the papists in tHe northetn 
counties and in North Wales. ®When the truth of 
this information had beenaascertained, Elisabeth entered 
into a league with the states.* 

That league she notified by an^ ambassador to the 
king of Spain, praying him and the governor!# of the 
Netherlands, to call to mind how often and how ear. 
nestly, and in how friendly an intent, she^had long 
forewarned them of the* evils impending over thd^ 
countries ; how carefully she had endeavoured to keep 
them within their duty to the king ; how she had refused 
to take possession of the rich |Jrovinces iWiich had been ,, 
offered to her, and refused also to protect them,* and hoiy 
she had supplied them largely with money, when all 
filings were in a most desperate a^d deplorable state, 
that they might not, for want thereof, be necessitated 
to call in another pow^r, and br^k the design of 
peace which had lately lieeiu set on foot ; whether 
tljt-se things were unbeseeming a Christian queen, 
who aff'ected peace, and was most desirous to deserve 
well of her confederate the Spaniard, let the " Spaniard 
himself and all Christian princes judge C And now , 
that the wars might cease, and the Netherlanders iigain 
be at his devotion, sh^' advised him to rffreive his 
afflicted people into former grace and fathur, to restoie 
their privileges, to observe the conditions of th? last 
agreement, and to appoint them another goverflor of his 
own family ; for no peace could be concluded or ob- 
ser^d unless don John of Aus^a were removed, whom * 
t>.c states distrusted and hat^, and whom she certainly 
knew, by his secret practices with the queen of Scots, to « 
be her most mortal enev^iy, insomuch that she could 
expect nothing from the Netherlands but assured ^danger, 
so long as he was governor there. H was because she 
knew whr^ great forces don John had raised, and how 
* Camden, 2S0. 
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many auxiliary companies of Freiv^h were ready to join 
lim^ tihat she^ to preserve tho l^etherlanda and Spaln^ 
and avert the danger from England, llad now engaged 
to aaust die states, they having promised on their part 
that they would continue in d*® king's obedience, and 
alteib nothing in religion. If, However, the king would 
not listen to these r^resentatioUs, but was resolveci to 
abrogate their rights and privileges, and reduce those 
miserable^ provinces into slavery, as if he had obtained 
possession of them by right of war, she in that case 
would not ^jeglect to defend her neighbours, and pro- 
vide for her own security.* ‘ 

This was no palatable language to Philip ; but that 
deep dissembler, feeling its force, and conscious of its 
truth, brpoked ft* and withfsimulated good-will besought 
her to continue her endeavours for bringing about a 
peace, aiyl not hastily to credit false reports, nor believe 
that he attempted ihy thing unbecoming a prince in 
amity with her. ^ow far he favoured the designs of 
don John, as conformable to his own catholic views, or 
discouraged them as tending more to the advantage of 
France than Spain, is uncertain, t But after the death 

I * Camden, ^21. 

f Strada says that Avhen the pope proposed a inarnage between don 
,, Jor\j;i and the quc4n of Scots, " cumdotali AngUie regno, adeujus aggres. 
sioncm honestior mde titulus armis Austriacis adderetur , ” Philip diu not 
refuse hTs consent : “ ncque rex abnuehat, iminb licet expeditionem magis 
quam duccm|*robaret,’’ are his cautious words. I. vin p. 05- 

There Js a mystery About the fate of doiwJohn. Nam super natalium 
sortem Tunctense quondam regnutn, tunc et AngUam s^icrasse manifestus, 
etcum ^notharingis in Gallicu aiihlpra'potcntibus, clam PhiUppum, sociassc 
consilia, facile ct res Belgicas m se veisurus timebatur. Unde nec veneni 
suspiciQ abtuk, incerturo tamen unde dati, quippe mventis saeerdotibus 
Roinaiiie professionis, qui suam hi hoc operam patrue iniputareHt. Anglos 
all! suspectabant, non ita dudum supplicio alfbctis, qui inde immissi in 
ipsum percussores dicebaritur ” — Grottus, p. 61. 

• The Englishmen hcri* s)>okcn oftsvere Egremont Ratcliffe, and one Gtoey, 
the former son to the cat’ ot Sussex by a second wife, a man of a turbulent 
spirit, and one of the chiefs ofrthc northern reliellion. The English emi. 
tyrants accused h'>m of intcnUing to assassinate don John, in whose army be 
was serving, and he and Grey were executed upon this. “ The f^aniards,*’ 
says Camden, “give ouls that HatcIifTe alihis death voluntarily confessed 
he had bequ released from the Tower pur)>osely to comnut this nairder»and 
encouragea to it by Walsiiigham with great promises 'The English that 
were there present den that he made any such confession, though the 
emigrants did what they;couId to extort it from him.” p. 227. They were put 
to the torture after don John's death, by the prince of rarma, and executed 
upon the confession thus extorted. Strada, 5.77. If don John were poisoned, 
the i^ause of their execution is evident enough. . 
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of tl^at amHtums chiet^ whose story is more like a 
fiction of romance or tragedy than a tde of real, life^ the 
plots against Elizabeth were renewed. Fope Ore- 
gon Xill* and Philip, by whom# the scheme was now 
concerted, had each theij •separate views: the latter 
saw that he could not reduce Netherlands to subj£:- 
tion unless he were master of the seaf and that he could 
not be master of the sea till he should have lyubdued 
England, The pope, in the plenitude* of his authority, 
was wilHng to confer upon him an apostolical title to 
that kingdom, giving Ireland at the same tfthe to 1)|S 
own bastard son, whom he had made marchese de 
Vineola. The notorious adventurer Stukely undertook 
to conquer Ireland for this kvoig-aspiranli and to bum 
the ships in the Thames. For this service hi asked 
only 3000 men, while a larger force of Spaniards and 
Portugueze were to land in England|^ To show %n what 
grounds he proceeded, this arch-traitor prei^ted an 
instrument to Philip, Jhbscribed the names of 
mo>’t of the Irish nobility, and of divers in England 
of good quality, ready to be at his devotion.’^ In 
order to diminish the queen's means of naval defence, 
foreign merchants were employed to hire for distant 


This was an absurd charge, and could be believed only by that party spirit 
which will believe any thing. Common as the employment of assassins was 
in that age for party motives, th^English government stands ^ee Arom ail 
reproach on that score ; and if it nad been less scrupiAous, dem John waa 
no object of its jealousy or of its tear. There is a strange tale of^is fti- 
triguing for a marriage with Eliaabeth j this is said to have been swously 
affirmed by letters from the JLow Countries, and it has also ^en affirmed 
that Escovedo passed two months in England, endeavouring to bring about 
a negotiation for this end ; but nothing that in the slightest degree sui>port8 
this, appears in all that has come to light conceminR Escovedo's fate, nor 
in a§y English documents. It is only impossible, because don Johi:b 
se^ms to nave lot ed danger and dis^mulatinii for their own salces. In. 
sto' of taking a safe course to the Netnerlai^s, when he went to assumethe 
government, he chose to f}aa& through France in the disguise of a negroL 
servant, ** infuscato ore, vibrato capillo aebarb^.*' Strada, dee. iv. 1. 9. p. 460. 
The man who couTd choose such# disguise, would^hink no plot too extra- 
vamnt in which he was to perform a conspicuous j^rt 
Btrada suspects that the story was devised by tlie prince of Orarfke, Ibr the 
purooBC of exasperating Philip against his brother, (p. .%)6.) But the prince 
of (^nge was a good man, engaged in a good cau^, , . too good a man ever 
to have served it by wicked means. When he charged Philip, in his de- 
claration, with the death of don Carlos, I am as confident that he believed 
the charge as I am convinced that the charge itself was an atrocious ca* 
lurony. 
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voyagos the greater part of those omejchant ships ivhidx 
were built and furnished for Sfeiiservice.* 

A. 0 . It is sai^ that Sebasdati of Portugal was intended 
tS'^.8, for the command of this expedition. Such an under- 
taking would have well accorded with his tender, and 
^ ' with the principles wherewith *liis pernicious education 
had thoroughly imh’:ied him. The massacre of St.Bar^ 
tholoinew’s had been concerted with his knowledge: an 
armamedt^ which he had prepared ostensibly against the 
Turks, was to have sailed in aid of the French govern- 
ment, if that massacre had fajled ; and when tlie news 
of Its perpetration arrived, Lisbon was illuminated, and 
processions made, and a thanksgiving sermon preached 
by the most eloquent of ^ the Spanish preachers, Frey 
Luiz de/jrrana(fa; and an "^ambassador, was sent to con- 
gratulate Charles IX.t upon a crime — for which, as it 
regards Inniself, it may be hoped that the horror and 
remorse \;’hich speedily brought him to an untimely 
death may have stoned, Bu^ though Sebastian had 
proffered to the pope his utmost services against Maho- 
metans and heretics, early impressions and national 
feeling led him to tread in the steps of bis heroic an- 
cestors, apd endeavour to recover that dominion in 
Africa which they had unwisely abandoned for the 
sake of more distant and less tenable conquests. Though 
the pope offered him a consecrated banner as for a holy 
war, be w'lis not^^to be diverted from his purpose ; and 
Stukely, who arrived in the Tagus with 800 men, 
raised for. the invasion of Ireland, was induced to 
postpone that purpose, and accompany Sebastian to 
' Barbary. Stukely met his death there, . . in better 
dbrapany th^n he descried to die in; for braver' or 
nobler-minded men never fell in battle than some of 
those PoTtugueze who perished on that disastrous day. 
Whetlier Sebastiaff perished wAh them, is one of those 
seciets dver which the grave has closed. But as his 
wilfulness had beeft the means of averting the intended 

% CamdctijSSO. Turner, .' j 74. 
t Bayam, Portugal Cuidadoso y Lastimoso, S71) 272. 
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invasion of En^^fnd, *so by tbe consequonces pf his 
defeat aind disappearance,^ Portugal became tbe imme- 
diate ofcgect of Philip? ^designs : his c^ef 'care was 
devoted to obtaining the succession for himself ; and ^tbe 
forces which bad been levied against EHiza^th were 
employed in establishing %i8 ill-.founded claim agq^nst 
a pretender whose pretensions were weaker than his 
own, and who had nothing to Bd|>port them but the 
favour of the populace. • 

A few years earlier, Cecil, the greatest of English 
statesmen, thought that, if an enemy were at hand to 
assail tlie realm, it were a fearful thing to cftsider, lie- 
cause of its growing weakness, what the resistance might 
be. The cause of that weakness he perceived in the 
queen’s celibacy, and the wa«t of a suitable successor, 
and the lack of foreign alliances; in the ffebleness 
which long peace had induced, the weakness of the fron- 
tier, the ignorance of martial knowledge in the Subjects, 
the Jack of meet captains and trained soldieA, the re- 
bellion which had then IPecently brolten out in Ireland, 
tbe over-tnuch boldness which the mildness of the queen's 
g:vernroent had encouraged, the want of treasure, the 
excess of the ordinary charges, the poverty of the no- 
bility and gentlemen of service (the wealth b^ng in the 
meaner sort), the lack of mariners and munition, qpd 
the decay of morals and religion;” but the greatest dan- 
ger he considered to be that which arose 5|oni the 
determination of the tifo monarchies, Bext neighbours 
to England, to subvert not only their own subjeeffe, but 
also all others refusing the tyranny of Romef anti their 
earnest desire to have the queen of Scots possess this 
th]g)ne of England.”* One^alone of these causes of 
(danger had been remedied, Ihe lack of mariners : a race 
ot seamen such as no former tim^s hud equalled, and n« 
after ones have surpassed was then ijaining in voyages 
of discovery and of mercantile adventure. For«thepre^. 
datory spirit by which the speculatoi;^ at home, as well 


* Memorial of the state of the realm, quoted b]r Turner, 51& 
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as the adventurers themselv^Sj weae ppme 

provocation had been giyen ; dmd® when Elizabeth, in 
answer to demand inade^d)^. the, Spanish ambaMa- 
dor for restitution of the tre^ure which Ihrake had 
brought home from ^at voyage which has immcu^lised 
his name^ told him that Brake should be 'forthcoming to 
alhswer according to law, if ^he were convicted, by good 
evidence of having committed any thing against law or 
right; and that the property was set apart, in order 
that it might be»restored to its just claimants ; she re- 
minded him that a greater sum than Drake had brought 
^home 8h<a had been compelled to expend in putting down 
those rebellions which the Spaniards had raised and en- 
couraged both in Ireland and England : and as to the 
complaint wj\ich he preferred against the English for 
sailin^^ in the Indian Ocean, she answered, she could 
not persuade herself that the bishop of Rome’s donation 
had (inferred upon the kings of Spain any just tide to 
the. In«^ies : she icknowlcdged no prerogative in that 
bishop to lay any restriction ’’pon princes who owed him 
no obedience ; nor could she allow that he had any au- 
thority to enfeoff, as it were, the Spaniard in that 
new world, and invest liim with the possession thereof. 
Neithei^ was their only other claim to he admitted, 
which was no more than that they had touched here and 
^there upon the coast, built huts there, and given names 
to a river or a cape. This donation of that which was 
another's, ami this imaginary propriety, did not jue- 
‘clude other princes from trading to those countries, nor 
from transporting colonies (without breach of the law 
of nations), into those parts which were not inhabited 
by Spaniards (fbr prescription without possession was 
little worth) ; nor from navigating that vast oceak> see- 
ing that the sea aud air are common to aU. A title 
to the ocean belonged not to any people or private per- 
sons, forasmuCn as neither'' nature nor public custom 
warranted any possession thereof. She observed, also, 
that the Spaniards, by their hard dealing with the En- 
glish, whom they had^ contrary to the law of nations. 
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^ohibited froni^camtifetcc, bad drawn upon themselves ^ 
the mischiefs which Hhey now complained of.* 

The charge agsidsrtne Spanish government, of hav. 
ing instigated rebettion, was incontestable. Stukely’s 
preparations had not been secyet, and an English fleetf^ 
had been stationed on Jhe Irish coast to intercept him ; 
and that fleet had not long returned to Englan*d, in 
the belief that all present dangir was past, before a 
body of Spaniards were landed in Ireland, aid of the 
first Irish rebellion, into which the*Romi8h religion en- 
tered m an exciting cause, . . a cause from whence have 
arisen the greatest eviUs that have afllic^d, an4 are 
afflicting, and will long continue to afflict, that Unhappy 
island. The Spaniards fortified themselves in Kerry ; 
and when the lord deputy, i^rthur lor^ Grey of IVilton, 
marched against them, and sent a trumpet demand 
who they were, what they had to do in Ireland, who 
sent them, and wherefore they built a fort in queen 
Elizabeth's dominions, and withal to commtnd them to 
depart with speed they answered^ that they were sent 
“ some from the most holy father the pope, and some 
from the king of Spain, to whom the pope had given 
Ireland, queen Elizabeth having, as a heretic, forfeited 
her title to it. They would, therefore^ hold what 
they had gotten, and get more if thej could." The 
confidence which seemed to themselves to ju^ify this 
language soon failed them ; they discovered too late the 
vanity of the promlles which had dieen neld out to 
them, the condition of the people with whom they were 
to act, and the dreadful character of the which, in 
reliance upon their support, had been begun. They werg 
besieged by land ; the protecting squadron was remamjed 
from England, and cut off* their escape by sea : they 
were compelled to surrender at discretion, and were put* 
to the sword ; a measure which grieved Elizabeth, and 
which^she disapproved, evcja when she adipitted that 
the plea of stern necessity was strongly urged in its 
vindication, t ' 

It was easy for Elizabeth to justify the views of her 

• Camdea. 255. f Ibld.9S3L 
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hitherto pomied. Upon g^n|;i^ prinofplea^ 4he 
right of her aubjecte to explore diatant seaa and eou^i. 
tries might^U be assarted and^ iiiMl]tained> but ^ 
made no attempt to dejbnd wbat was not strictly defessi- 
and a great part of the* jnoney whidi 0rake had 
brought home was restored to the Spaniards * ; and 
some of the chief persons belonging to the court refused 
to accept the money which he oiferetd them/ because 
they considered it to have been gained by This 

is said to have troubled him gready, for doubt 

wrs of opi^on that the conduet of the Spaniiilds in their 
American conquests warranted any hostile proceedings 
against them ; and he had this to encourage him^ that^ 
while statesmer openly condemned his conduct^ or only 
CO vertljf protected hira^ ‘^^tbe common sort of people 
admired and extolled his actions^ as deeming it no less 
honourable to havei^nlarged the bounds of the English 
name anil glory, than of their empire/' t” Indeed, 
however desirous Elizabeth's nAnisters were of avoiding a 
war, they saw, what the people felt, that it must soon be 
forced upon them, and that overt acts on the part of Philip 
would soon follow the covert hostility which had long 
been carriCrd on. The Jesuits, who were now the moving 
spirits in evei^ conspiracy, were at that time (to use a word 
curreFt in that age) completely hupanioRssed, and this 
was not Ij^cause the founder, and the architect, and the 
grgat thauraatu#gic saint of theit order were Spaniards, 
but blcaUse the chimerical hope was entertained of 
eBtablishing an universal monarchy, of which Spain was 
to be the temporal and Rome the spiritual head. The im- 
portant step of rendering §pain in all spiritu# affairs ab- 
solutely subservient to Rome had been effected ; and tp^y 
avho laboured to extend the Spanish dominion perceived 
that the successiop of the Scottish line to the ^rone of 

* It wa^ald to a certain Pedro Sebura, of whoin Camden says, that he 
** pretended himself an axent for retrieving the gold and silver, though he 
had no letters of evident or commission so to do and that hd never 
repaid it to the right owners, but employed it against the queen, and con. 
vetted it to the pay of the Spaniards in the Nethexlauds, as was at lengthy 
when It was too late, understood.’* P. 555. 

f FuUer*l Church History, 16th century, 160—181 
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fti^AYomi^le tiie ixitei«^ S|>alE/ 

h&^9e:^t Mxtry*\6 caE!i|cU 0 !ti witli the Ouises ; that of 
her son wouM he detrii^tal to the Eomish churchy 
beoanse he haii been «arefull 3 r and well educated in the 
principtles of the protestant faiths eand it was now evi^ ^ 
dent those principlecu^ere well rooted in his mipd. 
They set up, therefore, a title of the king of Spain to 
the JE^glish crown, by which, prepiSsterous as it was, 
not a few of the English papists were deluded.^ Some 
of the queen^ counsellors proposed to ner, as a counter- 
project^ thi#^e should foment the difference which dieu 
existed between^ Philip and the pope conc^ning ^ 
kingdom of Naples, and assist Gregory not as pope hut 
in his character of temporal prince with ships ; thus, 
they argued, she might bring wbout a diaersion of the 
Spanish forces, and prevent an invasion of her oVn do- 
minions. It might have been a sufficient hr 

atiy such proposal that the papal a;laim rest^ UpcHi 
papal grounds^ and was not maintainable as a^politieid 
question* But Eiizabeth^saw it at dbce in the right 
point of view as a question of honour and of conscience; 
she reitised to entertain compliance with the pope in any 
capacity, or any conditions, as dishonourable to herself, 
and distasteful to the protestant princes ; ndr would 
she,” says our good church-historian, touch pitch ip 
jest, for fear of being defiled in earnest.” t • 

Part of the system which the hispaniolisecl faction 
pursued was to blacken Aie character of^Elizabe^ by 
every imaginable calumny, knowing that no caludhies 
can be too absurd for itching ears, and heartsethat are 


* lliis Htic, Fti.}er says <180 ), was as nuich admired by their ewn fiarty; « 
as sImU-d'by the qucon and her loyal subjects. Indeed, it b easy for any 
indlliiret.t herald so to devise a pedigree, as in some seeming probability to 
entitle, any prince in Christendom to any pnnmpality in Christendom ; but 
such Will anrifik on serious examination. Yea, 1 believe queen Elizabeth 
might pretend a better title to the yngdoms of Leorg^nd Castille in Spain, 
as descended by the houbc of York; from Edmond earl of Cambridge, and 
his lady coheir to king Pedro, than any clafhi that the kin^ of Spidh could 
make out to the kingdom of England. However much mischief was done 
hereby, many papbts paying their good wishes whefc they were aot due^ 
and defrai'uhng the queen (their true creditor) of the allegiance Imtonginf 
unto her.” 

f Fuller’s Church Hbtory, IGth century, 180-482. 
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^e vm t»f illegitimate bir^^ they affinued thaiti-idie 
was i^e btil^n^ of an incsstnoias iiileitK^^ 

Siehty Vlll. and hkoown dan^ter 1 iDhiey amiginejil 
hef of the v^est IngraHtud^ ^imds Philips to whose 
Intercession^ they as8erted> she had been thfee times 
holden for her lif^^ when sentence of dealh had bm 
passed against for treason against her sister. They 
represented the punishment of oonricted traitors, and 
the prev^tive measures agdnst prepaxatoiy treason^ 
tlhich for 'self-preservation her government was Compelled 
to pursue, in a religious persecution, against which the 
advocates and agents of the inquidtion, — yea the very 
men who had« kindled fhe Urea in Smithiield,-— tilled 
Europe with their complaints. Books were set forth, 
wherein it was not contended, but dogmatically taught, 
that pfinces, when excommunicated for heresy, were to 
be deprived of kingdom and life. This doctrine re^ 
ceived the sanctio^^ of the censorial authorities in Romish 
countries ; and, by a libel which was secretly printed in 
England, the ladies of Elizabeth’s household were et« 
horted to deal with her as Judith had dealt* with Hole., 
femes.* "Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish ambassa.. 
i^or in England, was detected in a correspondence with 
those papists whose object it was, by foreign aid) to 
depose the queen and re-establish the Romish religion. 
He was order'ed to depart the land, though he had ren- 
der^ himself liable to the uUnost severity of the law ; 
and the^queen was still so desirous of continuing at 
peace with Spain, that she sent the clerk of her council 
«. into that country, to inform the king of Spain for what 
just cause his minister had been sent away, and withal 
« to assure him, lest, by having thus dismissed Mendbaa, 
^e might seqm to renounc^.lhe ancient amity that hod 
subsisted between both kingdoms,” that all amicable 
oflices should still be shown by her, if Philip Would send 
any o&ier minister who should be desirous of preserving 

* Camden, 307. 2j5, 



O^tbat » like rec^tioii Dodgli^l^ 
1^9^ ae to wkea^ ito minietar could upl 

otoia di hearing.*^ , * . 

Meaatiiae^^e pmace g( Oittnge/ who list recovered 
ftftor tidngdesperateif W4M»il(ied b)»oiiiie assaasiu^ perished 
by ilie hand of ano^er Sbd tl^ war in the NetBer^ 
iWis was vigoPQudy prosecuted by the prince of Parma, a 
general whose martial genius had thec^eyer been equalled 
in modem warfare^ and perhaps has never dnye been 
surpassed* BHzabetli, in her cautious policy, hesitated 
at entering into any direct alUanee with the United 
States, tiE he^ had taken Antwerp, after one oiPihe moat 
memorable sieges in military history. She then he^f* 
tated no longer, lest the war should be brought home to 
her own doors; and concluded a treaty^ idiereby she 
contracted to aid the States with 5000. foot anft 1000 
horse during the war, the States engaging to repay the 
expense thus incurred, in the cogrse of fivf years 
after the conclusion of a peace. Flushing, tlamma^ ^ 
kens, and the Briel wer# to be occapied by English i r 
troops as caution towns. The contracting parties were to 
enb^r into no league but on common consent ; and ships 
for their mutual defence were to be equipped in equal 
numbers by both parties, at their common charge, and 
to be commanded by the admiral of England* Thji 
Zeelanders, in honour of Uiis alliance, coined money 
with tire arms of that province on one side, a liqn rising 
out of the waves, and tb? motto Luctor M ^merga; an^ 
on the other the arms of the several cities, wit^ the 
motto, Autkore Deo, favente Jiegind.i^ A declaration was 
published in the queen's name, ‘'of the causes which 
had moved her to give aid to the defence of the people , 
and oppressed in the* Low Countries;" for 
“altiiough kings and princes sofereign, it was said, , 
were not bound to rende|^ account of ^their actions to 
any but to God, tlieir only soveieign Lord, we ar^, not- 
withstanding this our prerogative, this time spe^ 
cially moved to publish, not only unto our own Natural 
* Camden, 296. + Ibid. 324. 
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loving subjects^ but also to m oth^ our neigbbw|. 
What ottif inl^tion is at this aW u{>on what j^st 
and reasonable grounds we aie moved to ^Ve aid untb 
our next neighbours, the natural pieople of the l;oW 
Countri^ being, by«)long wars and persecutions bf 
strdhge nations ^ere, lamentd^ly afflicted, and in present 
danger to be brought into a perpetual servitude/ ~ 
First,” said Kds declaration^ it is to be under- 
stood tljat there hath been, time out of mind, even by 
the natural situafion of those Low Countries and our 
realm of England, one directly opposite to the other, 
and by rdason of the ready crossing of the seas, and 
multitudes of large and commodious havens respect- 
ively on both sides, a continual traffic and commerce 
betwixt the popple of England and the natural people of 
those cbuiitries, and so continued in all ancient times, 
when the several provinces thereof, as Flanders, Hol- 
land, ahd S^land^^and other countries to them acl}oin>« 
ing, wefe possessed by several lords, and not united 
together, as of kte years they have been by inter- 
marriages, and at length by concurrence of many and 
sundry titles, reduced to be under the government of 
those lords that succeeded to the dukedom of Bur- 
gundy : whereby tliere had been many special confeder- 
ations, not qply betwixt the kings of England and the 
lord«bof the said countries, but also betwixt the very 
natural |ubjects of both, as the prelates, noblemen, 
citizens, burgetees, and other dommonalties of the great 
citieS»and port towns of either country reciprocally, by 
special obligations and stipulations under their seals in- 
terchangeably, for maintenance of commerce and inter- 
, course of merchants, and also of special mutual amity 
to be observed ; and very express provision for mAual 
, favours, affections, and sdl otW friendly offices to be used 
and prosecuted by the people ^of the one nation towards 
the oth^r. By which mutual bonds tliere hath continued 
perpetual union ^of the people's hearts together ; and 
so, by Vay of continual intercourse, from age to age, 
the Same mutual love hath been inviolably kept and exer- 
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nB^, 6$ it, ]M lij the wiU 4>f nattit!e» a&d never 

utterly dissolved, nor yeflhr Any long time dieeoiitiiniod^ 
howBoever tbe^^ngs i^d the lords of the countries senate* 
times (though very rarely) have Jjeen at diderence^ by 
Binister means of some othex^rinces^ their neighbours, •en* 
vying the felicity of thes? two countries* And so Sad 
t]^ same mutual and natural concourse and commerce 
been continued in many ages, far above the like exiam- 
pie of any other countries in Christendbm, to thd honour 
and strength of the princes, and to the singular ^eat 
benefit and enriching of their people, until oWate ye^S 
the king of Spain had been (as it is to he thought) 
counselled by his counsellors of Spain to appoint Span* 
iards, foreigners, and strangerjof strang^hlood, — men 
more exercised in war than in peaceful governmant, and 
some of them notably delighted in blood, as had ap. 
peared by their actions, — to be the c|iiefest govarnorsof 
all his said Low Countries, contrary to th» ancient 
laws and customs thereof. aThe Spaniajfls, having no na- 
tural regard to the maintenance of those pe<^>le in their 
ancient manner of peaceable living, but being exalted to 
absolute government by ambition, and for private lucre, 
have violently broken the ancient laws and •liberties, 
and, in a tyrannous sort, have banished^ killed, and 
destroyed, without order of law, many of the mdkt 
ancient and principal persons of the natural nobdity, 
tliat were most worthy wf government^ Ana howso- 
ever, in the beginning of these cruel persecution% tllfe 
pretence thereof was for maintenance of Ro^i^ reli- 
gion, yet they spared not to deprive very many catholics 
and ecclesiastical persons of their franchises and privi- 
legdt ; and of the chiefest |h&t were executed of the 
liobil'ty, none was in the whole country more affected 
to that religion than was the noble and valiant county 
of Egmond, the very %lory^of thJl country, who 
neither for his singular victories in the service of 'the 
king of Spain can be forgotten in tru^hiat»ries,«noryet 
for the cruelty used for his destruction, be but for ever 
lamented in die hearts of the people of that country." 

X S 
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The ^kclwrAtion proceeded to^sii^w how ^ hori^hle 
calamities thus hrought upofii«the Ii<iw CouptHes 
moved to <;pmpassion even fwch of th^ neighhoum as 
had been at frequent discord with' them informer time^> 
jnsomuch that the Fr^h khjg thought, very many yoara 
agi»t, to have taken them unde;P^his protection, had hot (as 
the deputies of the States were answered) the ^^complots of 
the house of Guise, stirred and maintained by money 
out of Spain, disturbed the peace of France, and 
thereby urged the king to forbear from the resolution he 
Imd mad^ not to aid those oppressed people of the Low 
Countries against the Spaniards, but also to have ac- 
cepted them as his own subjects. But, in very truth, 
how^ever they were comforted and kept in hope by the 
French. king, who had oftentimes solicited us, as queen 
of England, both by message and writing, to be careful 
of theif defence ; yet, in respect that they were more 
Strictly knit in anAent friendship to this realm than to 
any other country, we are sui;« tliat they could be pitied 
of none with more cause of grief generally than of our 
subjects, being their most ancient allies and familiar 
neighbours; and that in such manner, that this our 
realm of ^England and those countries have been of long 
time resembled and termed as man and wife. For these 
mgent caui^, and many others, vm have by many 
friendly messages and ambassadors, by many letters and 
wri tings, to t^je said king ofv Spain, our brother and 
s^y, ^declared our compassion of this so evil and cruel 
usage of his natural and loyal people. And further- 
more, as a good loving sister to him, and a natural good 
neighbour to his Low Countries, we have often, and 
often again, most friendly warned him, that if hot did 
not, by his wisdom atd princely clemency, restrain the 
tyranny of his governors, and cruelty of his men of 
war, we feared that the pco|»le should be forced, for 
safety their lives, and’ for continuance of their native 
country in the former state of their liberties, to seek the 
protection of some other foreign lord, or rather to yield 
themselves wholly to the sovereignty of some mighty 
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j^rince; as by tbs ancibnt laws^ and by special privi^ 
leg[es Ranted by Soma of Ae tords and dnkes to the 
people, ^hey dd ptetend^dd affirm, '^at in such caaea of 
general ir^ustloe, an^ upon such violent Jnealdng of 
their privileges, they are free froja their former homage, 
and at liberty to make cpoice of any other prince to be 
their head. By some such alteration, as stories tecftify, 
Philip, the duke of Burgundy, caene to his title, from 
which the king of Spain’s interest is derived. And 
now, to stay them from yielding thdfoselves irf any Hke 
sort to the sovereignty of any other strange prince, Vre 
yielded some years past to the importunate ^equesm of 
some of the greatest persons of degree and most 
dient subjects to the king, and granted them prests of 
money, only to continue thc®i as his subjects, and to 
maintain themselves in their just defence a^sinst the 
violence of the Spaniards, their oppressors ; and during 
the time of that our aid thus giv^, and their stay in 
their obedience to the king of Spain, we dicb freely ac- 
quaint the same king with our actons, and did still 
continue our friendly advices to him, to move him to 
command his governors and men of war not to use such 
insolent cruelties against his people as might make them 
to despair of his favour, and seek some other lord. 

For we did manifestly see if the nation of Spain 
should make a conquest of those countries, as was*and 
yet is apparently intended, and plant themselves there 
as they have done in If aples and other^ountfies, adding 
thereto the late examples of the hostile enterpijse hf ai 
power of Spaniards, sent by the king of Sgain and the 
pope into our realm of Ireland, with an intent, con- 
fessed by the captains, that their number was sent tcT 
flize upon some strengtl^ fhere, and with other gr^at 
It^/ces to pursue a conquest thtreof, we did manifestly 
see in what danger our ourself, country, and people 
might shortly be, if in cqpveniefft time we did not 
speedily otherwise regard to prevent or stay the same,” 
The queen then complained, that Notwithstanding her 
pften requests and advices, the king’s governors in tho 
X 4 
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Low Countiies increased their toward hia mim 

affiicled ^ople/^d his officers *ln Spain offered daily 
greater injuries to the Bngfisn resorting thither, for 
traffic: yea/ hei* express messengers wim her lettera 
were not permitted to crme to the king’s presence, a 
toattfer tery strange, and agffiji^st the law pf nations " 
She^ contrasted the unworthy treatment of her ambas- 
sadors in Spain, wit! her conduct towards the Spanish 
ambkssadprs, and especially Bernardino de Mendoza ; 
— one,” said shej* whom we did accept and use with 
great favour a long time, as was seen in our court, and 
wOf^hink clnnot be denied by himself : but yet of late 
years (we know not by what direction), we found him 
to be a secret great favourer to sundry our evil-disposed 
and seditious subjects, not only to such as lurked in our 
realm, bif t also to such as fled the same, being notoriously 
condemned as open rebels and traitors, with whom, by 
his letters, messages,^ and secret counsels, he did in the 
end deviso^^liow, with a power of men, partly to come 
out of Spain, partlyi out of the Low Countries, (whereof 
he gave them great comfort in the king’s name,) an in- 
vasion might be made into our realm; setting down in 
writing the manner how the same should be done, with 
what number of men and ships, and ui)on what coasts, 
ports, and places of our realm, and who the persons 
should j)e, therein of no small account, that should favour 
this invasipn, and take part with the invaders : facts 
which have been# most clearly prhVed, and confessed by 
such asf were in that confederary with him ; yet when 
he had been charged with these practices, and it had 
been made patent to him how and by whom, with many 
other circumstances we knew it, he was caused, in ve^y 
gentle sort, to depart out of«.our realm, the rather for 
his own safety, as one fti very deed mortally hated of 
OUT people." ^ „ 

The declaration proceeded to state what the queen 
had done for delivering Scotland from the servitude into 
which the house of 6uise meant to have brought it, and 
that by her means only it had been restored to its an. 
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tient fi^om^ ati(>wa| bo poBsessed by the present 
wMreby l^cotland hadeiiemained better amity a^d 
peace with England than could be remembcp^ for many 
hundred years beforl. It conduded by saying how, « 
upon the continued and lapientafte requests of the states 
of Holland, Zeeland, Guftldres, and other provinces svith 
them united, the queen had, with gpod advice, and after 
long deliberation, determined to aid them, only to de- 
fend them and their towns from sacking andw^solation, 
and to procure them safety, to the honour of God, whom 
they desire to 'serve sincerely as Christian «people,^c- 
cording to his holy word, and to enjoy their anctent 
liberties fbr them and their posterity, and so conse-* 
quently to preserve the lawful and ancient commerce 
betwixt those countries and ours. An3 so," «aid this 
magnanimous queen, we hope our intentions herein, 
and our subsequent actions, will be, by God'^ favour, 
honourably interpreted of all peribns (savi#g of the 
oppressors themselves aqijl their parjjsans), in that we 
mean not hereby, either for ambition or malice, the two 
roots of all injustice, to make an^ particular profit hereof 
to ourself or to our people ; only desiring at this time to 
obtain, by God’s favour, for these countries, a deliver- 
ance of them from war by the Spaniards and foreigners, 
a restitution of their ancient liberties and governmftnt 
by some Christian peace, and thereby a surety for our- 
selves and our realm tc^ be free from invadmg neigh, 
hours, and our people to enjoy their lawful intergouAe 
of friendship and merchandise, according to t|ie ancient 
usage and treaties of intercourse made betwixt our pro- 
genitors and the lords and earls of those countries, and 
betfdxt our people and theirs.* And though our fartlier* 
int.'ntion also is, or may be, to take into our guard some 
few towns upon the sea*side, next opposite to our realm * 
which otherwise might Ite in danger lb be taken by the 
strangers, enemies of the country ; yet therein eSnsiderii 
ing we have no meaning at this time^ take and retain 
the same to our own proper use, we hope all persons will 
think it agreeable wim good reason and p|incely poUcy 
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that we fliicntld J^are ibe ^erd 9^ ^ae qf ecisne ^di 
places^ ibr «ure accM and reoeee it oi»r |ieaple and $aU 
diere in eafefy, and far ^untiture of them witji victuals 
and other things requisite and nec&sary^ whilst it sh^ 
be needfhl far them to^condqpe in those countries^ for 
die tiding thereof in these th^r great calauutias^ mi^ 
seiies^ and imminei^t danger ; and until the coimtries 
may be delivered of such strange forces as do now op- 
press th^^ and aiacover their ancient lawful liberties 
wdd manner of government^ to live in peace as they have 
hei^tofore 4^one^ and do now most earnestly in lament- 
able manner desire to do, which are the very only true 
ends of all our actions now intended/* 

At the conclusion, the queen alluded to the cankered 
conceits/” uttered by malrcious tongues, and blasphe- 
mous reports, in such infamous libels, that in no age 
had the /levil employed more spirits replenished with all 
wickedness to utter lus rage. An appendix was added to 
this declaration, in^consequencqof an account of the siege 
of Antwerp, printed at Milan, in which, said she, we 
found ourselves most maliciously charged with two 
notable crimes, no less hateful to the world than most 
repugnant^, and contrary to our own natural inclination. 
The one with ingratitude towards the king of Spain, who, 
as^the authoi' saith, saved our life, being justly by sen- 
tence** adjudged to death in our sister's time ; the other, 
that therd'were persons corrupted with great promises, 
arid tj^at with our intelligence, to take away the prince 
of Parma's life. Now, knowing how men are maliciously 
bent, in tBis declining age of the world, both to judge, 
speak, and write maliciously, falsely, and unreverently 
'of princes, and holding nothing so dear unto us aa^fthe 
conservation of got reputation and honour to be blame- 
"iess, we found it very expedient not to suflfer two such 
hmrrible imputatians to pass ^nder silence. And for 
answer bf the first point, fbuching our ingratitude towards 
the king of Spaing as we do most willingly acknowledge 
that we were beholding unto him in the time of our 
late sister, which we then did acknowledge very that^- 
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and liave fto^aght naaixy laays nnce ia Ike solt in 
ie^quite^ 80 do titiMy deny aa a moat manifest 
:truth^ that ever he was the eaiise of the sayjiig^ of our 1 ^, 
as a person by course of justiee sentenced, unto deidl^ 
who ever carried oursd&towa^s (gur said sister in . such 
dutiful sort, as our lo]/Wty was neW called m question^ 
much less any sentence of deatli^* pronounced against 
us; a' matter such as in respect of die ordinary course 
of proceeding, as by process in lawfby place lof trial, by 
the judge that should pronounce such sentence, and other 
necessary circumstance's in like cases usual> espraahy 
against one of our quality, as it could not but liave open 
publicly known, if any such thing had been pnt in eat-^ 
ecution. This, then, bein^true, we leave to the world 
to judge how maliciously and injiiriously thnauthcMt of 
the said pamphlet dealeth with us in charging us with a 
vice that of all others we do most hate and ahjior. And 
by the manifest untruth of thi^imputatiqp, men, not 
transported with passion, may eai^y discern what un- 
truth is contained in the second, by which we are charged 
with an intended attempt against the life of the prince 
of Parma. He is one of whom we have ever had an 
honourable conceit, in respect of those lingular rare 
parts we always have noted in him, which hath won 
unto him as great a reputation as any maft this day Mving 
carrieth of his degree and quality ; and so haVh we al- 

* This accusation was nut made bypamplileteerf and mere lil)ellQX& only. 
Herrera, the royal chronicler, m his Historia Generat del Mvtido for the 
Tirbt sevcnteeti years of Philip's reign, asserts tibat Eliaatieth was on three 
Miveral occasions condemned to death for treason against Ucr sUter, and as 
often pardoned through the king’s intercession ; ** Y e) Hbrarla los El^flOu 
Jes con tanto cu^dado de la muerte, dcuan lus Francesca que se naidK 
purqup no sucediessc en la corona de Inglaterra Maria reyna de Escocia, 

iBsada con Francisco delfin de Franma; y los Espapoles dezlan contriflos 
Franceses quo procuravan de engaflar a Ysabcl, metiendola en estos 
‘'-'ibajoB, para que murlendo por cllos, quidasse desembarai ada la sooetoioqg 
a la fcyzia de Escocia, licCvi. c. 13, p. 399. Herrera probably behswed 
what he assorted, if what Strada affirms t>e true, that tne statement was 
made by Philip himself! ThJfc king, the Jesuitfcays, was inoensed agahiat 
EUzabeth, ** tanto quidem acriore sctifu, quanto iiro beneficitf, proque vit& 
ins&, quam ei bis terque se dedisse rex affirmabat, dum oonsprationum in. 
slmulatarct h carcere,,'capitalique judicio iibei^verati pro bj^aUisque pro. 
meritrs alias super alias acceplsse se Indesinenter injuria# amoscebat.’* 
P. 9SG. The chronicler adds that Calaia was botraye^ with liJiaabeth’ls 
consent, she hoping thereby to break her sister’a heart, para acabar con 
estos enojos tanto mas preito la vida de su hennana.** 
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ways ddiiveredl by speech unto l^orld^ when any 
occasion ha^ been offered to nAihe mention of him^ 
And tonehing^tiie pi^osecution^ committed untp liim^ of 
^he wars in the Low Countries, as all men of judgment 
know>4hat the taking ai^ay of^iis life carrieth no like- 
lihood^ that the same shall wort any end of the said 
prosecution, so is it njanifestly known that no man hath 
dealt more honourably than the said prince, either in 
duly observing of hts promise, or extending grace and 
mercy where merit and desert hath craved the same ; 
and, therefope, no greater imgiety by any could be 
wroiJjght, nor nothing more prejudicial to ourself (so 
long as the king shall continue the prosecution of the 
cause in that fordble sort Ije now doth), than to be an 
instrumenf to take him away from thence by such vio- 
lent means, that hath dealt in a more hopourable and 
gracious sprt in the charge committed unto him, than 
any other tjiat hath £ver gone before him, or Is likely 
to succeed after hin^. Now, thfvrefore, how unlikely it 
is, that we should be either author, or any way assenting 
to so horrible a fact, we refer to the judgment of such as 
look into causes, not with the eyes of their affection, but 
do measure |ind weigh things according to honour and 
reason. The best course, therefore, that both we and 
all other princes can hold, in this unfortunate age, 
that ov^rfloweth with malignant spirits, is, through the 
grace and ^oodn^ss of Almighty God, to direct our 
course ip such sort, as they may rather show their wills 
through malice, than with just cause by desert to say ill 
either by speech or writing ; assuring ourselves, that be- 
l^ides the punishment that such wicked libellers shall 
receive at the hands of th€ ^Imighty for depraving SEf 
^ princes and lawful magis^srates, who are God’s ministers, 
they both are and always shall be thought by all good 
men unworthy to lit^ upon the fllJcc of the earth/'* 
When Elizabeth thus openly allied herself with the 
United States, which was, in fact, declaring war against 
Spain, the other Christian princes admired such manly 

• Holinshcd, 621—630. 
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fortitude in a wdpa|j;*and the king of 
had taken the croi7n^|o|Q her head and. adventvured It. 
upon the chance of war/* * But no new or additional 
danger was drawn upon her by this dochfcation* The 
plan of invasion which Sehastian’s expedition to ^friea 
had frustrated^ and wh^8 had been suspended con- 
sequence of the subsequent events in Portugal^ had been 
resumed two years before this tredly with the States was 
concluded. The prince of Parma <|ad at {haUtime been 
ordered to obtain accurate information respecting die 
English ports^ and their means of defence : die Milanese 
engineer^ Battista Piatti, who constructed the bifOge 
over the Scheldt during the siege of Antweip^ was one 
of the persons thus employed; he had drawn up a report 
accordingly^ and proceeded t# Spain to give wli^t farther 
information might be required. t A negotiation pending 
with the queen of Scots^ for her release, upon her en- 
gagement that her agents should attempt nothfng to the 
injury of Elizabeth or of England was iSroken off, 
partly, says Camden, bAause of ceifain fears jpast in the 
way by those who knew how to increase suspidons be- 
tween women already displeased with one another ; hut 
chiefly in consequence of certain papers, which a Scotch 
Jesuit, on his passage to Scotland, when captured by 
some Netherlaiiders, tore in pieces, and oast overbo9«:d ; 
the wind blew them back into the ship, ant^ from 
these fragments the designs of the pope, thw Spaniard, 
and tht‘ Guises, for invading England, ifere discovered.:!: 
The detection of a nearer treason led to the ^ath of 
the queen of Scots, an act by which Elizald^th, if she 
lessened her own immediate danger and that of the na- 
tion, (which may well be doubted), brought upon herself 
a^ ineffaceable stain §, purchasing self-preservation at a 

* Camden, 321. f Strada, 526. t Camden, 299. 

^ Parry in a letter to the queen, after hig co^emnatmn, says, ** The 
queen of Scots is your prisoner. Let her be honourably entrea^, but yet 
surely guarded. She may do you goodj she will do you no nann, if the 
fault be not ?^ngliih. It iinporteth you much ; jo long as it is well with 
her, it U safe with you. When she is in fear, flliu are uot wMiout peril. 
Cherish, and love tier. She is of your blood, and your undoubted heir in 
supcession. It is so taken abroad, and wlU be found so at borne." 

Annal, App. No. 4fi. 
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gmtoi^ pviee 4iaii it i$ worlih. it i» not iqm 

Mza^beth lb»t' the blackest st|g^ shoiikl be affiled* 
The BngUaii parliament called upon her fbr blood, ^ Net 
voice in either house was raised ^against the popular 
cvji ,J][he commons ctme to a re8olution> that no 
othen^way; device^ or means wSa^socver could possibly be 
found or imagined^ that safety could in any wise be had 
so long as the queen Sf Scots wae living. <^^To spare 
her,” they sidd, %were nothing else but to spill the 
people^ who would take all impunity in this case very 
much to hqprt^ and would not think themselves dis. 
diaiged of their oath of association^ unless she were 
punished according to her deserts. And they called 
upon Elisabeth to remember the fearful examples of 
God's vepgeance upon kin^ Saul for sparing Agag, and 
upon king Ahab for sparing Benhadad.''t To such pur- 
poses can public feeling be directed^ and Scripture 
perverted i Some oT those great personages who had 
corresponded with the royal prisoner, and were impH* 
Gated more or less* in the treasonable practices which 
under her name and with her concurrence were con- 
tinually carried on, began now to act as her deadly 
enemies, thereby the better to conceal their own guilt.^ 
The Spanish party thrust her forward to her own dan- 
ger<r that by htr destruction the way might be cleared 
for the pretended title of the king of Spain. ^ They had 
persuaded Chemselves that nothing but an absolute con. 
quest of the islaiVd, like that by '(V’illiam of Normandy, 
could establish a catholic prince here, and reinstate the 
Bomish reVigion in its fall powers. And when die 
*•’ French king, Henry II 1*11, sent a special ambassador 
publicly to speak in the queen of Scots behalf, that am* 

^ bassador was charged with secret instructions to prlss 
upon Elizabeth the necessity of putting her to death as 

• Parliamentary Hiato^y, 844; , *' f Camden, 361 

t IWd. 34^ ' ^ Ibid. 331. 

n Parry says of him, in the remarkable letter above quoted, ** in wbidi he 
speaks witbt^he freedom as well as the sincerity of a dyinirman, the French 
king is French ,* you know that well enough. You will find him occupied 
wtien he should do you good. He will not lose a pilgrimage to save your 
crown.” 





mm^tay, dbe sueceeded to the &^«li 

tveuli^ through he#';fqpfiei3tt<m iwith the '^kdses^ he 
ae dangeroicB 40 him «s the now was 4o tbefaeenof 
X^jigland ‘ • ,' ff. - , ^ 

The death of Mary may have prcserwsd Bijgland^ 
from the leligious stroig^e whkh would have ensued 
upon her succession to the throne^ but it delivered EH- 
eabeth from only one^ and that^the weaheat of her 
enemies ; and it exposed her to a charge o&tp|ustice 
and cmdty^ which, betng itself well founded^ obtained 
bdief for any other accusation, however extravagantly^ 
false. It was not Philip alone who prepared far txxatliig 
war upon her with a feding of personal hatred : ^noogh'^ 
out Romish Christendom she was represented as a mon^ 
ster of iniquity ; that repTCsihtation wA( assid^dy set 
forth not only in ephemeral libels, but in histories, in 
dramas, in poems, and in hawkers' pamphlets t ; and 
when the king of Spain equipped ein armam^t for life 
invasion of England, volunteers entered it with a pas.* 
donate persuasion that^they were Hbout to bear a part 
in a hdy war against the wickedest and most inhuman 
0^ tyrants. The pope exhorted Philip to ^gage in this 
great enterprize for the sake of the Roman catholic and 
apostolic church, which could not be more* effectually 
nor more meritoriously extended than by 4he conquest of 
England; so should he avenge his own private and 
public wrongs ; so should he indeed prove himsdf most 
worthy of the glorious title of Mosf Cathdic King. 
And he promised, as soon as his troops should Ifave set 
foot in 'that island, to supply him with tPmillion of 
crowns of gold % towards the expenses of the expedition.* 
Opportunity could never be joaoxe favourable : he had 
c^luded a truce witli thefTur^ ; the French were em.. 


% * Turner, 643. Baylc's critique on Maimbourg's Hist of Calvinism 
there quoted. • ^ 

t They are circulated to this day in l^ain andTortugal. 

‘ X The money, however, was not forfneoming. Strada, whai he relates 
the ofibr, add*/, ** quod magii Xysti magnammiUtem ostendit, quaw belli 
subsidium tint : quippe, ut partem huius summS aliquam poatifex elargi. 
retur ante priefinttum hoc tompus, nuUis adduci potuit aut Hispatii Icgati, 
aut Cassii conutis it. Tarmensi duce propterca Komam missi, j^rsua^tmu 
bus.'* P.527. r -r , »* 
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bipiled in mil yvtat, and canid o&r jh Mm no ^pfn^ 
sition.i England was widiout |f^ts nr do^ceiii: loi^ 
peace bad le^t it unprovided of commanders nr^soldiem; 
and it was fill of catholics^ wbo wiould joyfully 
hi$ standard. The conquest of Portug^ :diad not be^O 
eaai|f than that of England f^pld be mnd j and m^an; 
England ^was once conquered, t^ Low Countries would 
presently be reduoecPto obedience. 

Sudh mchprtatio^s accorded with the ambition, the 
paSsicms^ and the rooted principles of the kipg of Spain. 
Xhe uhder^^ng .whs resolved m ; and while prepar-; 
ati6«is Were making upon the most formidable scale, 
it was ddiberated on what plan to proceed. Sir Wil., 
liam Stanley, the most noted of those persons who for con^ 
soience-sake betiayed theis trust, deserted to the enemy, 
and bore arms against this country, advised that Irelaxtd 
should be the first point of attack. He knew that country 
well, having served to it fifteen years ; and if ^V^aterford, 
he said, ^ere once taken and fortified, the Bpaniards 
might froip thence*i-educe the Ahe island aiid invade the 
other. Piatti was of opinion that it were better to begin 
with Scotland, where he was led to believe the king 
might he induced to join with them for the sake of 
revenging ’his mother’s death. Having established a 
footing there, he thought the Isle of Wight should next be 
occupied. A noble inhabitant of that island had promised 
the princcL of Panna to show him a place, known 
only h> himselfj^'by which shipS could approach, and 
in foiA -and- twenty hours obtain possession of it ; and 
he laid befi^rc Philip a plan of the island, and a me- 
lt moir concerning it, which had been drawn up at 
prince of Parma’s de^re. The marquis of Santa 
Cruz, who was to be commander in chief, objected ^to 
neither of these plans, but he urged the necessity of 
perpending all things well befo:i^ an expedition should 
be sent out, in which Spadn put forth all her strength : 
and ke advised tliat^ a port should previously be secured, 
cither in*lreland, or, which he thought more desirable, in 
Holland or Zeeland. The enterprize might safely be 



if thS^eet were thus rendered secure on that 
This was the of)j|i4ptt which the pdnce of Parma 
supported in his liters.* He represented the danger of 
such a ^eef in the British seas Without pro- 
/ viding a haihour into which #t might retreat;^ and 
Flttfifcing, he said, was tlv^tily one in the Low Couttfries 
capacious enough for so great a force. Now, that he 
had taken Sluys, Flushing might mofe easily be captured ; 
and he strongly advised that the capture of 
should be effected before the armada ventured into tjiose 
seas. It was a conquest which, wMi Go^ '^help, he 
undertook to make. Bift, in thus advising, the prifiob^ 
had a farther object; he w'as not willing that 
should divert its attention from the Low Countries, 
which he had no doubt of subjugating, ^f only^ part of 
the force designed for England were employed for that 
purpose. Those countries once subdued, England would 
Ik* open to invasion ; and of this, Which he sgw clearly 
himself, he hoped to convince the king, if he could first 
persuaHe him to let the siege of Flushfhg be undertaken^* 
But Philip would hear of no delay. The troubles m 
Fii.nee, and the treaty with the Turks, allowed him at 
this time to direct his whole attention towards England : 
it was even less costly to punish that country by 
an invasion, than to defend the coasts* of his o»vn 
empire against her piratical enterprises ; and hl‘ felt 
himself bound to exact ^engeance for the detth of the 
queen of Scots, in which cause all s<b^ereign prinoes 
were concerned. Objecting, therefore, to any afiempt 
upon Ireland, which would be opening a new^theatre of 
war, or to any delay which would allow the enemy • 
tim^ to prepare for defence, directed the prince ttr 
tal e what measures he thcflight^ best for exciting the 
Scotch to arms ; but meantime to make ready with ali 
speed for co-operating with the expedi^on, which would 
set sail as soon as he should he in readiness. t* Upon 
another point, * also, there had beon a diffejenc^ of 
opinion among Philip's advisers : some of whom thou^t 

• Stradd, 528—531. f Ibid. 582. 

von. II. y 
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that war should be proclaimed ' agah]^ Eiigland^ h<Ktb 
to remove suspicion from oth^^ fiowersj, and to ^arm 
Elizabeth^ who mi^t then be induced to levy foreigis 
^ troops for hd^ defence ; whidi if (she did^ it was to be 
^ expe(;ted that those trof^ps^ according to the usual ihsoi* 
lencav' of mercenaries, would sd demean themselves^ as to 
excite diseontent among the English people^ and con- 
sequent confusion.* ^'The formality of declaring war was, 
howevery^ disregarded as a mere form on both sides ; and 
on the part of the Spaniards it was deemed more poMtic 
to disturb ijie English with apprehensions of some great 
buHndefinite danger, and at the same time divert them 
from making any effectual preparation for defence, by 
carrying on negotiations in the Low Countries, without 
the sligl^est intention of Assenting to any terms of re- 
conciliation that could be proposed. 

The prince of Parma, therefore, while he prepared 
for the invasion witfi his characteristic diligence, which 
left nothing undone, opened a negotiation with England, 
to which Elizabetl^ notwithstanding the urgent remon- 
strances of the States, gave ear, yet with a just sus- 
picion that the proposal was insincerely made. Leicester, 
who had unwisely been entrusted with the command of 
the English auxiliaries, had conducted himself neither 
torthe satisfattion of the States nor of his own govern- 
ment*i; the English and Dutch had not been found to 
agree whtn they came to act together, under circum- 
stances that bought their national qualities into close 
and linamiable contrast t ; the Dutch, too, were divided 
among themselves ; so that there seemed little hope 
that England could afford them any such assistance as 
‘might enable them to obtain the objects for which they 
had taken up arms, ^nd Btill less of any such happy 
^termination, if they were left to themselves. With re- 
gard to England^ it was th^. opinion of her greatest 

, * Camden, 4<H, ® 

Plurimum autem^difibrunt harum nationum nigenla et mores; nam 
Angli, ul^addicte servuint, ita evecti ad dignitates prioreni bundlitMem 
insulcntili rc(>endont j Iklgarum e«t |»wrere et iiuperare cum modo, nee 
gens ulla fidelius amat eminentes, aut iisdexn, il contetaitus adsit, imida. 
cabiUus iraacituc.** — GrotiuSt 
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statesman, Cecil, a peace ivas not only desitable, 

but most necessary ; bc^ it must be sucli a peace as 
diodld be clear and assured, leaving no S3||cb occasidiiL 
of quarrel as had hitherto existed ; the queen^s subjects 
must be free from the Iq^sitftn ; and the peo|de of 
Ihe Low Countries not impeached for any thing wtiich 
had past; but allowed to er^oyntheir liberties and 
franchises, and to have the use of their religion, nbw 
openly professed in their churches, ffr which they had 
so long stood to their defence.* The Butch were 
well convinced that all ^negotiation was uidess, qpd 
therefore refused to take any part: the English com- 
missioners, however, met those of the king of Spain 
at Ostend : they first proposed a susp^sion of aniis^ , 
thereby to stay the coming oi the Spanish fleet; "'and 
to this the Spanish commissioners seemed to incline, 
craftily thereby seeking to persuade them that# it was 
not intended against England, rtey askedi for the 
renewal of old treaties ani intercourse; the repayment 
of such sums as the queen had advanced to the States, 
not requiring this from the kin^, but that he should 
auiliorise the States to collect money for this purpose: 
farther, they required that foreign governors aiul foreign 
troops should, for the queen's safety, he withdrawn 
from the Low Countries ; that the people might enjdy 
their ancient liberties and privileges, and be governed 
by their countrymen, nob hy strangers ; ^d tnat there 
might be a toleration for two years at least, d^n^ 
which time the matter of religion should be or<^red and 
established by the States. If these terms were con- 
cluded, the queen would agree to any reasonable con- 
ditic^s concerning the cautionary towns, that all the 
woiid might know she had taken possession of th^m 
not to aggrandise herself, but for her own necessary 
assurance and defence, t ^ • 

To the more important of tlfese proposals it was re- 
p]i^, that the king could not withdrawals troops4ill Xe 
States had submit^ themselTes, nor while the French' 

* Strype’s Annals^ Tol/JiL part 2. p.%5. + Orimeitonc* 986. 
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were in arms : tliat the queen of Ifngknd had nothlri^ to 
do with the privileges of the Low* Countries ; nor wals sh^ 
to prescribe^ law to him how he should govern his sub- 
jects ; and that he would not hear of the free exercise of 
religion, but would gi-^ht a toleration, such as had been 
allotvetl to the towns that had yielded themselves to his 
obedience. The Ep^glish commissioners made ajiswer, 
that neither the queen nor the Netherlanders could be 
assured bf any pftice while foreign troops were main- 
tained in tliat country : that in the privileges of these 
cp^ntries sdle had a special intjerest ; first, in regard of 
neighbourhood ; secondly, as being specially named in 
several pacifications ; and, thirdly, because it was not 
possible for her subjects Jo enjoy their privileges there, 
unless the provinces themselves were allowed them. 
And for the point of religion, if the king would not 
hear of (>ny toleration of the exercise thereof, then must 
the protertants be forced either to forsake the religion 
in which they l^id been bo,'*n and bred, or go into 
perpetual exile. Not with any reason could the king 
refuse his subjects what in times past had been by liis 
father, the emperor Charles, accorded to the Germans, 
and by other princes, and namely by himself, in his per- 
petual edict, None but dilatory replies were made to 
tlfis replication, the object of cither ])arty being to gain 
time ; for Philip would have consented to no otlier terms 
than sucB as ap absolute conquest of the revolted States 
ihiglp. have enabled him lo impose; and Elizabeth, 
though glie sincerely wished for peace, knew that it 
could not possibly be obtained. At this time the pope 
issued his bull, declaring that the catholic king was 
* about to direct his power ^against England, and enjoin- 
ing the queen’s subjiects, by their obedience to the 
*^chiy:ch, to hold themselves in readiness for assisting the 
army which, unfier the princi of Parma, was preparing 
their deliverance. *Allen also, who had now been 
made a cardinal,* published a book at Antwerp, which, 
for the audacity of its unhesitating falsehood, its vitu- 
peration, and its treason, may vie with any libel that ever 
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iasoed from the^presfi.^ He called Elizabeth heretic^ 
rebels and usurper ; tin incestuous bastardy tbe bane of 
Cbristendom, and firebrand of all mischief ; one who 
deserved not deposition alone, but all vengfearice both of 
God and man ; and he reproacJied the English papists* 
for their efietninate dast^^y in suffering such a creature 
to reign almost thirty years, both over their bodies 
and their souls, t Nor was sophistfy wanting in a com- 
position thus highly seasoned with in|olence aiyl slander. 
He argued, that if there were no power by which apos- 
tate princes might be deposed, God wou^ not have 
sufficiently provided for our salvation, and the pre- 
servation of his church and holy laws. Our obligation 
to the church far* exceedeth all other that we owe to 
any hiynan creature. The #yife may silepart from her 
husband, if he be an infidel or a heretic; flie bond- 
slave, if his master become a heretic may refuse to 
serve him ; yea, ipso facto, he is made free ; parents, if 
they hecoino heretic, lose their natural auAority over 
their children. Thefeforc,*' sai^ the cardinal, ‘‘ let 
no man marvel that, in case ^>f heresy, the sovereign 
l^seih the superiority over his people and kingdom. 
The pope,'* he added, acting on a special canon of tha 
great council of Lateran, touching the chaStisement of 
princes that will not purge their dominions of h^esy 
and heretics, hath specially entreated the king of Spain 
to take upon him this sacred and glorious enterprise ; 
who, by this his holitiess's autliority*and exhortation, 
moved also not a little by my humble and cfntimial 
suit, hath consented and commanded sufficient royal 
forces to be gathered and conducted into our country.** 
The publication of this book at Antwerp was an ovqrt 

* Tumor, G71. • t Strypo, ni. p. 2. app. no. o4.. 

r Vet this very man had but a few yeart before protecited, “that neithertfli 
the reverend fathera of the society of the holy name of Jesus, whom the 
people called Jesuits, (an exur^s clause being in the instructiona of their 
mission into England, that tney deal not in matArs of state, which is to be 
showed, signed with Uicir late general** hand, of worthy memory,) neither 
the priests, either of the seminaries, or others, have any commission, di- 
rection, instruction, or insinuation, from his ^liness or ot^ their 
superior, either in religion', or of the colleges, to move sedition, or to deal 
against the stateor temporal government j but only by their priesthood and 
the functions thereof, to do such duties as be requisite for Christian men’s 
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aet of hostility j ihat of the bi& aa^fhmted to luM^n^ 
lesfi than a dedaration of wa( gxi the part of Spaln*^ 
The queen^ therefore^ directed Dr. ValentiBe Dale, who 
waa one of ifb* commissioners, to ipeak with the pritiee 
* in person, oharge him in goo^ with the things con^ 
tainq^ in this publication, an^i^quire from him a direct 
answer, whether he were not appointed general of the 
army which was thefl preparing in Spain, and, as there 
publicly stated, fo^ the invasion of England ? t 

The prince made answer, that he knew nothing either 
of the booker bull ; nor had he undertaken any thing in 
ob^ience to the pope, nor attempted any thing of him- 
self but honourably, in the service of the king his 
master, whom, as his own soverei^i, he must obey. 
And for the quetiii of EngMid, he had so high an.esteem 
for her, for her royal virtues, that, next his own king, 
he honoured her above all persons, and desired to do her 
service. ^ thati ;lesirc, he had persuaded the king 

c * 

souls, which consist in preaching, teaching, catechising, ministering the 
sacraments, and the like ” — AjHilngy of the EngOs/i SrMtmries, p. 71 

In the same apology, alluding to apubliratmn, very similar both in matter 
and spirit to that which he now tulimnated in his capacity of cardinal, 
Allen says, “touching some of our late Tcnairing to the iiiy of Rome, 
'wherewith we are charged, the principal ol that voyage (meant^ng himself) 
doth protest, that he neither joineii with reliel nor traitor, nor any one 
or other, against the queen or realm ; or traitorously sought or practised 
any prince or potentate to hostility against the same : farther invocating 
upon his soul, that he never knew, saw, nor heard, during his abode ui the 
court thdre, of any such writings as arc mentioncil in the proclamation of 
July, containing certain articles of cnufcdcratiou of thepope, king of Spain, 
and other princes for pie invasion of the rcrlm j nor ever afterward gave 
coupsel to publish anV such thing, though he were at Rome at the day of 
the date,('hat some of those copies which afterwards he saw when they 
were common to all the world, do Ixiar. Being also most assured that no 
other English ( itholic would or could he the author thereof, nor (as it may 
be thought), any other of those i-rmces or their ministers, tliat are pretended 
i Ui lie of the foresaid league ; being neither wisdom nor policy, if any such 
thing were intended (as V!c venly think there was not), much less if it were 
ntrver meant, to pubbsh any suchniibels to give the realm warning, to 
provide font; specially all the worW knowing that the pinching of tlio 
poor catholics at home (& lamentable case) is their fence to repay for all 
ad’^erse actndents abroad. And it may venly be thought (and so it is certain 
that some of the principal ministers of the forenamed princes have an- 
swered, being reminded 4hereof), that thf protestants, having exercised 
skill and au^city in such practiseSfand counter.practibos of which France, 
Flanders, Scotland, and other countries have had so lamentable expe- 
rience^^ did contrive them, to alt#»r her majesty’s accustomed benignity 
and mercy Dl wards the catholics, into such rigour of justice as in the said 
edict is threatened,” P. 15^16. 

• Turner, 672. t Bor, 320. Grimestone, 996. Camden, 409. 
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t0 etitef iipon*thS^ta*ea^/ which would be more advAu^ 
tugeoue f(X the Eiigli6hy;^aii the Spaniarda. < For if the 

Spaniards be overcome,** said he^ they will .soon repair 
their loss ; but if y#u are once vanquished!, your king* 
dom is lost." Dak madeLansuftr^ Our queen pro-* 
Tided of strength sufliqient to defend her king^tHU ; 
and you yourself, in your wisdom^ may judge that a 
kingdom cannot easily be won by the fortune of one 
battle, seeing that in so many years g>£ war the king of 
Spain has not yet been able to recover his ancient inhe* 
ritance of the Netherlands.” — Be it so,”^plied the 
prince : these things •are in the disposal of the^I- 
mighty.’^* This Consummate general practised a du- 
plicity more confoiinable to his religion than his own 
better nature, when he denied allsknowle^ge of a 
bull then circulating throughout the states which he 
governed, and a book which had been printed at Ant- 
werp, with the knowledge and «ipprobatioif of the 
authorities that he had Jiirasclf established there. lu 
forwarding with the utmost activity %c preparations for 
i invasion during the negotiations, he did no more than 
cii'rumstances fairly warranted, and his plain sense of 
duty required : in this point, neither party was duped* 
into any loss of irretrievable time. Most happily for 
England, the provinces which the prince V)f Parma jiad 
reduced were not the maritime ones; Flanders alono 
excepted. He had to seek, therefore, for sinipwrights 
and for seamen : the former were brought from ItaJy, 
which still retained its reputation in this brancB : the 
latter from Hamburgh, Bremen, and EiiftKien. He 
thought also to obtain both ships and sailors from Den-« 
ir(|rk. The Danish king li^d endeavoured to act as 
K'ediator for bringing aboftt, if that were possible, an 
accommodation between Philip and the States ; but liis ^ 
ambassador, proceeding#in company^with some of tlie 
princess soldiers, had been made prisoner by the Dutch 
in a skirmish ; and as they either* disbeliev^ oP*dis- 
regarded his pretensions to the character wliich he 


Camden, 409. 
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asoiiiBedj his papers bad been o]^nedv^'l'^^ so.incenihd 
the king, that be immediatejy^j detained 700 veaaels 
which were bringing grain from ithe Baltic ; for even if 
former expedience had taught the Dutch to. provide 
^'against such a danger^a in t}^e present circumstances of 
their^country means and leisuV^ for sueh provision were 
alike wanting, and they must have been reduced to imme- 
diate distress for foofi, if they had not, as n^ssity com- 
pelled, bi;ought in%) their ports the French and English 
vessels * coming from the same sea. Spain, therefore, 
had less d^culty in contracting with the Danes for 
shifs, mariners, and soldiers “Upon the seas but the ^ 
English resident at Copenhagen having intelligence of 
this, represented to the governors of the king (for he 
was a minor), tthat this^’was contrary to the league 
between the two crowns, and nothing conformable to the 
sincere friendship which had subsisted between queesn 
Elizabetlf and the #*.ang their master. This remon- 
strance prSvailed ; and though the parties pleaded their 
privileges, severe d*der was tjken that no subjects of 
Denmark or Norway, or other parts appertaining to the 
king's dominions, should either then or thereafter serve 
^against the queen.t 

But in ikhat was to be effected by human exertions 
uniter his owii» superintendence, the prince was in no 
danger of being disappointed. Two and thirty war 
ships he nyade ready at Dunkirk, hired for the same 
purpose five forfcign vessels in that harbour, and en- 
gaged ^dve more from Hamburgh to rendezvous there. 
Seventy flsrt-bottomed boats were fitted out in the little 
ttriver Watene, each to carry thirty horses, with bridges 
fior embarking and landipg them ; and at Nicuport 
about 200 similar vessels, bat of smaller size. Here, 
too, be collected store of fascines, and all other materials 
for throwing up i^l;reiichments f nd constructing sconces. 

^ I^ Tta'vitatum discrimen lolA pecunic a Danis expresso; jacturAj qudd 
ipsiUn tamCiCN et quia rex ^inissob ad se iegatos audire. dedignabatur, hscsit 
altius naultorunr. anirois jiidicantium minora majorum^ opibus 

obnoxia teneri.” — GrotttiSy 105, 

,, + Strype, 25. 
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At OiAvelin^ ift^ny tfloasimd casks were got together^ ^ 
with cordage or chaih^^ork to connect them^ for form» 
ing bridges or blocking havens. Stakes for palisades 
also were provided^4iorse furniture of e#ry kind, and 
horses for draught with .ordimnce and all other ^necetf 
sary provision for the ySr." With such neighbours as 
the Zeelanders and the English at Flushing, even 
Antwerp did not give him the coilJmand of the Scheldt ; 
and he was fain, therefore, to deepen and Mdden some 
of those channels by which Flanders is intersected, that 
ships might be brought from Antwerp by ^ay of Ghent 
to Bruges, and so to Sluys ; or by the Yperlee, #!iich 
had also been deepened, to the other Flemish ports. 
At Nieuport he had thirty companies of Italian troopJi, 
two of Walloon, and eight*of Burgtfndian. ^ At Dix- 
mude, eighty of Netherlanders, sixty Spanish, sixty 
German, and seven of English deserters, under sir 
William Stanley the traitor: each companj^ consisted 
of 100 men, and better troops were never brought into 
the field than those vmo served ^nder the prince of 
Farma : 4000 horse were quartered at Courtray, 900 at 
^.V aume. To this great enterprise and imaginary 
conquest divers princes and noblemen came from divers 
countries; out of Spain came the duke of Pestrafia, 
who was said to be the son of Ruy Gonfez de Silv% but 
was held to be the king's bastard; the marquis of 
Bourgou, one of the ^chduke Ferdinand's wnsby Phi- 
lipplna Welserine ; uoii Vespasian (fonzagua, of .the 
house of Mantua, a great soldier, who had beerTvioeroy 
in Spain ; Giovanni de Medici, bastard of Florence ; 
Amedeo, bastard of Savoy, with many such like, beW 
s^les others of meaner qualify/’ * • 

These preparations held'the gtates in alarm, the more 
so liecause the prince endeavoured to make them appie-*^ 
hend tliat his intention was to at4ack Goes, or Wal- 
cheren, or Tholen ; on all these points they* prepared 
for defence, and some were for cutting dykes, agd (Mwn.. 
ing one part of the country for the sake of preserving 
Grimestonc, 999, 1000. Bor, 317. 
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' the other. But the wiser opinion prey^fled^ not to incur 
thie certain evil till its necessity becSme evident ; and the 
Dutch statesmen inferred that no movement would be 
made here tilfthe great Spanish Arthada^ news pf which 
Ws n<^w bruited abroad^ CihouM arrive in the narrow seas ; 
then they judged it would be jcined by the prince pf 
Parma’s forces,, whether the expedition was intended 
against them^ or agaihst England first ; whichever were 
attacked, they knew that the subjugation of both was in 
view. For themselves, they stood in little fear of the Spa» 
nish fleet, f|om which the nature of their coast, in great 
mediate, would protect them ; but they were in much 
greater danger from the prince's floti^a, against which 
their shoals and difficult harbours could aflbrd them no 
security. ^ Strait^^ned as th^y were for means, and with 
the disadvantage of an unsettled government, they ex- 
erted themselves manfully and wisely. All the vessels 
that they could muste^ were equipped ; and after due con- 
sultation it’ was resolved that t^he larger vessels should 
be stationed betweeA' England and the coast of Flan- 
ders, outside the shoals, the smaller within the shoals, 
and the flotilla of smacks off Kleeyenburg, or between 
flammekens and Flushing, according to circumstances. 
Their feelings toward England, notwithstanding the 
ill blood that 'iiad been stirred during Leicester's ad- 
ministration, was shown by a medal which they struck 
at this timtft On the one side we,i;e the arms of England 
and of the Unitefl States, and two oxen ploughing ; the 
motto i^rahite <pqm jit go — draw evenly ; on the reverse 
two earthed' pots floating upon the waves, the motto 
**Friingimvr collidimur — if we strike we break. *1* 

' Meantime, ihougli the negotiations at Ostend were st,ill 
carried on in policy by tbe Spanish commissioners, there 
was on the part of the Spanish government a disdainful 
disregard of secresy as to its intefitions, or rather a proud 
manifestation of them, whith,if they had been successful, 
inigbr ha, ye been caJled magnanimous. The great king 
had determined upon putting forth his strength, and 
• Grimestone, 99*. Bor, 318. 
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so ccmBdent wel| his*«ubjeets df success^ that in 
accounts which wei^^stetitatiously published of its 
force, they termed it ‘^^The most fortunate and invindlde 
Armada." The fleel| according to the oSdlt^ statem^t^ 
consisted of 130 ships, having an b^rd soldiers, 

8450 mariners, 2088 g|llhy-slaves, and 2630 great pieces 
of brass ; there were, moreover, twenty caravels for die 
service of the fleet, and ten six-oardfi faluus. The names 
of the most popular Romish saints andiinvocatiopE appear- 
ed in the nomenclature of the ships ; and holier appeUa.- 
tions, which ought never to be thus applied, wjre strangely 
associated with the Great GriflSn and the ^ Dogptbe 
Cat and the White Falcon. There were in the fleet 
124 volunteers of hoble family, having among them 456 
armed servants. There was flo noble htuse in gpain but 
had a son, a brother, or a nephew in the voyage, em- 
barked either at their own cost, or in the king's pay. 
The religioners who embarked for the service of the fleet, 
and for after operations, were 1 80, consisting Si Augusti- 
nians, Franciscans, Dommicans, and f esuits. Don Martin 
Alarcon embarked, for the good^of the heretics, as vicar- 
gf flcral of the holy inquisition ; and implements of con- 
version of a more cogent kind than argument or persua-* 
sion are said to have been embarked in sufficient quantity. 
The business of reconciling England to the Romish^see 
was committed to cardinal Allen, as it had formerly been 
to cardinal Pole, and an EngUsli translatisn of the 
pope’s bull was ready for circulation! as soon as* a 
landing should be effected. The galleons bein^ alwve 
sixty in number, w ere exceeding great, fair, tnd strong, 
and built higli above the water, like castles, easy, says • 
a contemporary writer, to be /ought withal, but not s« 
er.iy to board as the English an(^ the Netherland ships ; 
their upper decks were musket proof, and beneath they * 
were four or five feet tl|ick, so as no^bullet could pass 
them. Their masts were baund about with •oakum, 
or pieces of fazeled ropes, and armej against all ^ift>t. 
The galleasses were goodly great vessels, furnished with 
chambers, chapels, towers, pulpits, and such like : they 
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‘ rowed like galleys^ with exceediii’g grea|) oars^ each hav^ 
ing 500 slaves^ and were able to hmm harm lyith their 
great ordnance,” In place of the marqnez de Santa Cruz, 
who was deadi the duque del Medina Sidonia was general 
lif this great armament jcDon ^uan Ms^tinez de Hicalde, 
admi^l.* ‘ ^ 

In whatever spirit of vengeance this expedition was 
undertaken, and witlf whatever ambitious views on the 
part of Philip, it cannot be doubted but that he believed 
himself to be engaged in a religious war, and that a 
great prop(u;tion of the army embarked with as full a 
perl^asion tliat they were engaging in God*s service, as 
the first crusaders ielt when they set forth for the Holy 
Land. The duque of Medina Sidonia, in the general 
orders issued b^re his ei^tharkation, said, ‘‘ First, and 
before all things, it is to he understood by all in this 
army, from the highest to the lowest, that the principal 
cause which hath mived the king his majesty to under- 
take this Voyage, hath been and is to serve God, and to 
bring back unto hiJi church a great many contrite souls, 
now oppressed by the heretics, enemies to our holy ca- 
tholic faith. And for that every one may fix his eyes 
•upon this mark, as we are bound, 1 do command, and 
much desire every one to enjoin those who are under his 
chvge, that before they embark, they he shriven and 
receives the sacrament, wdth due contrition for their sins; 
which if be done, and we are zealous to do unto him 
such great servitc, God will be with us, and conduct us 
to his^great glory, which is what particularly and prin- 
cipally is hitended.*' Strict command was given that no 
one should blaspheme or rage against God, or Our Lady, 
or any of the saints, on j)ain of condign punishment ; 

oaths of less quality^ wfcre to be punished by depri- 
vation of wine, or otherwise, as might seem fitting. 
Gaming was forbidden, as a ^pro vocation to this and 
other sins; and all quarrels between any persons of 
whir., quality soe^pr, were to be suppressed and sus- 
pended, as well by sea as by land, even though they 

• Grimectone, 998. 
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Wre old quirms, |o long as the expedition lasted. 
Any breach of tliis tmae and forbearance of arms #as 
to be accounted as high treason^ and punished with 
death. For furthe^ security, it was declared that op 
board the ships nothing i^ouId*be offered to the disgrace 
of any man, and Ifliat whatever happened on board, no 
‘disgrace nor reproach should be igiputed to any one on 
that account ; moreover, no one might wear a dagger, 
or thwart any one, or give any provocation. And for 
that it was known that great inconvenience and offence 
unto God arose from consenting that couHnon wjupen, 
and such like, went in such armies,** none were to be 
embarked : if ar^y person sought to carry them, the 
captains and masters of thj ships were orderetl not to 
consent thereto: whosoever did thus, or dissembled 
therewith, was to he grievously punished. Every ship*s 
company was to give the good-morrow at ^ay-hreak, 
by the main-mast, according to cu^om ; andj^at evening, 
the Ave Maria, and spme days Salve liegina, or 
at least on Saturdays, with a litany. A litany had been 
composed for the occasion, Ju which all archangels, 
aiigels, and saiiits were invoked to assist with their 
prayers against the English heretics and enemies of the 
faith. Should it happen because of the wind, that ,the 
word could not be given by the admir^, in such* case 
the following words were appointed for the days of the 
week in order, — Je§us, the Holy phosllj the Holy 
Trinity, Santiago, the Angels, All Saints, Oiy LSdy. 
No men ever set forth upon a bad cause with better will, 
nor under a stronger delusion of ])ervcrted faith. ^ 
As needful preparations for action, the gunners were 
Instructed to have half-buWs, filled with water and 
. ^negar* as usual, *^with homiets, old sails, and we1» 
mantles, to defend fire ; *’ and to have shot made in 
good quantity, and ifbwder and fnatch ready, by 
weight, measure, and length* ** and all soldiers Jfi^ave 
^ their room clean and unpestered chests and for 

* Had then the wilddre, which was still in use, l>ccn derived from that 

of the Greeks, that vinegar was thought necessary fur quenching it y. 
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digt the madAers must resart unt^ their work, tackle^ 
uid navigation/* their lodgings ^re to he on the upper 
works of the poop and forecastle, otherwise the sol^era 
would trouble them in the voyage.’ '^The artillery,^* 
said the instructions, fcust atand in very good order, 
and rfparted among the gunners, being all charged with 
their balls; and nifh unto every piece his locker, 
wherein to put his shot and necessaries ; and to have 
great care to the caAridges of every piece, for not chang- 
ing, and not taking fire ; ' and that the ladles and sponges 
be ^;«ady at^hand. Every ship shall carry two boats- 
ladlng of stones, to throw to profit, in the time of fight, 
on the deck, forecastle, or tops, according to his burden 
and shall carry t^o half-piyjes, to fill them with water 
in the day* of battle, and repart them among the ord- 
nance, or other places as shall be thought necessary, 
and nigh 'into them old clothes and coverings, which, 
with wetting, may de&roy any kind of fire.” The wild- 
fire was to be intn^^sted only U those who understood 
well how to use it, otherwise it might happen to great 
danger.^* That there might be no excuse for neglecting 
^ese orders, on pretence of ignorance concerning them, 
they were ta be publicly read, thrice a week, in every 
ship, by the purser. 

Mtotime Elizabeth and her wakeful ministers were 
well aivare of the danger, and seeing it in its whole • 
extent, they prepared to meet i' with right English 
spirit. ,The lord lieutenants of the several counties 
were required, by circular letters from the queen, to 
‘‘ call together the best sort of gentlemen under their 
lieutenancy, and to declare unto them these great pre- 
parations and arrogant threfitenings, now burst forth in 
v'ction upon the seas, wherein every man’s particular 
state, in the highest degree, could be touched in respect 
of country, liberty}' wives^^ childil’en, lands, lives, and 
(whljh was specially to be regarded) the profession of 
the true and sincerl religion of Christ. And to lay 
before them the infinite and unspeakable miseries that 
would fall out .upon any such change, which miseries 
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were evidently by the fxnits of that hud and cruel 
government hdlden id ^^untries not far distant We do 
look/' said the qneen^ that the most part of them 
should have^ upon this instant extraordinary oecasion^ ^ 
larger proportion of fumi^ure^aboth for horseman and 
footmen, but especially Jiorsemen, than hath beencerti^ 
hed ; thereby to be in dieir best strength against any at- 
tempt, or to be employed about our own person^ or 
otherwise. Hereunto as we doubt net but by your good 
endeavours they will be the rather oomfoxmable, so also 
we assure ourselvtMj, that Almighty God ivill so bless 
these their loyal hearts borne towards us, their l^ing 
sovereign, and their natural country, that all the at-. , 
tempts of any en&ny whatsoever shall be made void 
and frustrate, to their confufion, your*comfoa|, and to 
God’s high glory.”* Letters, also, were address^ by the 
couitcil to the nobility, because, in the direct^ns given 
of late years for mustering, arming, and training a£l 
Xrersons, there had been special ones to me nobles^ 
her majesty having certainly sup^sed that it was the 
natural disposition of the nobility, without direction, to 
be armed, both for themselves, and for furniture of 
horsemen and footmen, according to their abjjity. The* 
council, therefore, having a more certain knowledge than 
by common report, of what jireparationsTreA made beyfmd 
the seas, very likely for the offence of this realfti^ re- 
quired each lord, to ^hom this communiftttion was 
addressed, to receive it as one whom he/ majesty tjustdd, 
and as an argument of special love. And in regard 
thereof,” the letter proceeds, we do npt doulit but that 
your lordship, with all the speed you cau possible, will * 
be furnished with armour and weapon meet for your 
ca^ng ; and of your servaiffs ai^ able tenants that are 
not already enrolled in the general musters of the count 
try as special trained parsons, to make as many horse- 
men as you can, both for laUCes and light hdrsemen. 
And for the more increase of horsemen, for wankof USSeI** 
cient number of great horse or geldings, we think your 
* Stiype. App. I* , 
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loFdftbip may do well to increaBe jonjsf nttnuberj if you 
Bhall pto^ide able irieti with upon hoaraai of 

smaller stature.’^* 

^ A contemporary relates, that ^^lill the noblemen in 
the realm, from east to^tfrest/^from nortli to south, ex« 
ceptiHg such only as could not be absent from their 
charge in the countrij, and some few that were not able 
to make forces according to their desire, came to the 
queen, bringing wfth them, according to their d^rees, 
and to the uttermost of their power, goodly bands of 
hor^Qmen, lejth lances, light horsemen, and sucli other 
as are termed carbines or argelatiers, lodging their bands 
round about London, and maintainin|; them in pay at 
their own charges. And of these noblemen, many 
showed the bands of theij horsemen before the queen, 
in the fields afore her own gate, to the great marvel of 
men ; fo^f, that the number of them was so great, and so 
well armediand liorse^i, that, knowing they were no parcel 
of the horsemen limited in everf^ country, it was thought 
there had not been so many spare horses of such valour 
in the whole realm, except the north part towards Scot- 
land, whose forces consist chiefly of horse/' The first 
who prcaei:\ted himself and his retainers to the queen 
was a Roman catholic peer, the viscount Mountague, who 
at fhis time pVofessed his resolution, ‘‘^though he was 
very sickly, and in age, to live and die in defence of the 
queen and of his country, against all invaders, whether 
it ^weif pope, king, or potentate whatsoever ; and in 
that quarrel to hazard his life, his children, his lands, 
and goods. And to show his mind agreeably thereto, 
he came personally himself before the queen with his 
fiand of horsemen, being** almost 200, the same bejpg 
c. led by his own son# ; aad with them a young child, very 
comely, seated on horseback, being the heir of his house, 
that k, the eldest*’ son to his ton and heir : a matter 
nu^ noted of many, to \jee a grandfather, father, and 
son at oFc time oX horseback, afore a queen, for her 
service/' t 

• Strype, iii, part ii. pp. 13, 14. 

t Copy of a letter, &c, Harl. Muse. (8va ed.) il pi 7Ck 
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Thx^ cle^ «f^ called upcm by the pflmaAe^, 
arehbiahop Whitgift. * Being members/* he said, of 
one and self-same commonweal, and embarked in 
the like common danger with others, if tmt more, ii^ 
respect of onr calling and publia profession of religion, 
whereby we are also bound to go before others, as well 
in word as good example ; we are, therefore, to re- 
member, and advisedly to weigh with ourselves, what 
dutiful forwardness against these ^:^raordi«ary im^ 
minent dangera, of very congruence, is expected at our 
hands, for the defence of our gracious sonerejgn, our 
selves, our families, and country. And, beside theory 
good expectation of the best, the stirring up of those 
which otherwise are but slow to further such service, 
and the discouraging of the Common ftiemy, fur will- 
ing readiness herein will be a good means also to stop 
the mouths of such as do think those temporal Jilessings, 
which (lod hath in mercy bestc^ed upon^us, to be 
too much ; and, therefo|p, spare not in grudging manr 
ner to say that themselves are forced, to their great 
charges, to fight for us, while We live quietly at home, 
without providing any munition in these public perils." 
He required the bishops, therefore, as the Iqtter of the* 
council required him, ‘‘ effectually to deal with those of 
their cathedral churches, and other berlbficed mew in 
their dioceses, but especially such as were of better abi- 
lity, for the fumishing^of themselves with Itfhces, light 
horses, petronels on horseback, muskets, calivers^ piM's, 
halberds, bills, or bows and arrows, as in regard of their 
several abilities might be thought most conv^ient : and 
he desired them, by all good persuasions, to move such* 
ec<jJesiaBtical persons to be ready with all free and volun- 
ta-’v provision of man, horse, ^nd. furniture. This 
present necessary service," he said, being no gre&t 
charge, and so expedienWfor every on» to have in readi- 
ness, for the defence of his ^)wn person, hohse^and 
family, upon any sudden occasion.” % • 

The appeal from such a queen to such a nation was 
* Strype'i 'Whitgift, bookiU. App. no. 38L 
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^ answered with just and enthusialbtic fitf 

of London set an example worjtiJjij^ of London^ su<?h os 
the metropolis then was. When its aid was askedj the 
|ord mayor ^tquested that the coanoil would state what 
wouldj^be deemed requisite.. Accordingly, 5000 men 
and iifteen ships were required., The lord mayor asked 
two days for deliberation, and then, in the name of the 
city, prayed that the'^queen would accept of twice those 
numbers.* Six thousand were immediately trained and 
regimented, being armed with rausquets, pikes, calivers, 
and bills : ^le other 4000 were armed and put in rea- 
dinSis, and 10,000 more were reported as able men. 
The artillery company, which had originated about three 
years before, proved singularly useful now. At that 
time (^rtain gallant, acfJve, and forward citizens/* 
says the old historian of London, having had experi- 
ence, both abroad and at home, voluntarily exercised 
themselvej, and trained others, for the ready use of war ; 
so that there were almost 300 ^merchants, and others of 
the like quality, vefy sufficient and skilful to train and 
teach common soldiers the managing of their pieces, 
pikes, and halberds, and to march, countermarch, and 
*ring. These merchants met every Tuesday to prac- 
tise all points of war. Every man by turn bore or- 
derly office, ffoin the corporal to the captain. Some of 
them had now charge of men in the great camp, and 
were generally called captains the artillery garden ” 
Most erroneously had cardinal Allen, and the king of 
Spain, and the pope judged, when they thought that Eli- 
zabeth and the English nation were to be intimidated by 
display of overpowering force, and denunciations ^^that 
fhe realm should be in varied and conquered, that the 
, queen should be destroyed, and all the nobility Jnd 
ifien of reputation, of honour, and wealth, who should 
obey her, and defend her, andiwould withstand the in- 
vasion, Should, with all ^heir families, be rooted out, 
anSTtneii^ places, tkeir honours, their houses, and their 
lands bestowed upon the conquerors ! ** For these 
things were universally so odiously taken, that the 
hearts of all sorts of people were inflamed, ~ some with 
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ire^ some with ii$r ; Snt all sorted almost witliocit 
ce^ion, resolved to*|^ture th^ir lives for the With-, 
standing of all manner of conquest." The people^ 
"firmly devoted as they were to their ma^animous an^ 
eitcellent queen^ were, by« sucl# insolent threats, tho- 
]fOughly irritated,” say# contemporary, to slir up 
their whole forces for their defence against such prog- 
nosticated conquests ; so that, in a very short time, all 
her whole realm, and every comer. Were furnished with 
armed men, on horseback and on foot ; and those con- 
tinually trained, exercised, and put into bsisds, in war- 
like manner, as in no age ever was before in this iCIbhu. 
There was no sparing of money to provide horse, ar- 
mour, weapons, powder, and all necessaries ; no, nor 
want of provision of pione^s, carriages, ancjJi victuals, 
in every county of the realm, without exception, to aU 
tend upon the armies. And to this genera^ furniture 
^very man voluntarily offered, vei^ many tlyir services 
personally without wagq^, others money for armour and 
weapons, and to wage soldiers : a tnatter strange, and 
ne' er the like heard of in this realm or elsewhere. And 
tii! i general reason moved all men to large contributions, 
that when a conquest was to be withstood ^wherein alf 
should be lost, it was no time to spare a portion." * 
There were some who advised the qdhen to plaoe no 
reliance upon any means of maritime defence, •but to 
expect the enemy’s coq^iiig, and welcome 4iim with a 
land battle,” as her father had resolveJl to do v^en^he 
was threatened with invasion by a superior fleet ; and as 
was intended in the time of the French Armacfa, in Rich- 
ard II.'s reign. But Elizabeth, though her reliance wa^ 
n<^ upon any human strength, knew the* worth of hA* 

st amen, and omitted none or thofsp means of defence with^ 

• 

* Copy of a letter sent out of England (Harl. Muse. 8vo. edition, vol. ti‘ 
63, 64 ) The editor of this rolleftion must have eftt a careless eye overthis 
letter, cw he would not have sdppoiied tkat it had really beenawritten by a 
papist in the Spanish iiilerest ” 

** One strange «ipeech,’* says the writer, ** tha% I heard spakon^ay be 
marvelled at, but it was avowed to me for a truth, that one ^ncleman in 
Kent had a band of 150 footmen which were worth in goods above 150,000^. 
sterling, besides their lands. Such men would fight stoutly before they 
would lose their goods.*’ p. 65. 

z 2 
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God tod nature had provided* ter. llMi cpitt- 
mand of the whole fleet ahe gave to^Chiirles loid HoWard 
of Eiflnghahi^ who had been appointed lord high ad- 
ipiral three yeara before, on the death of the earf of Lin- 
coln, JBdward Clinton.** Tbajt office " seemed to haVfe 
become almost hereditary in ther Howard family. The 
queen had a great pe|suasion of his fortunate conduct, 
and knew him to be of a moderate and noble courage, 
skilfhl in » sea matlbrs, wary and provident, valiant and 
courageous, industrious and active, and of great autho- 
rity and estiem among the sailors.*' Him she sent early 
in tffe year to the western coast with the main body of 
the fleet ; Drake, who was her vice-admiral, joined him 
here, and Hawkins and Frobisher (great names in naval 
history) o/ere in^'this divisibn. Lord Henry Seymour, 
second son of the duke of Somerset, was ordered to 
lie off* th^ coast of Flanders with 40 ships, Dutch 
and English ; blockaitle the enemy's ports there ; and 
prevent the prince of Parma fr*om forming a junction 
with the Armada from Spain. Ten years before this 
time the royal navy consisted of no more than 24 ships 
of all sizes, the largest being of 1000 tons, the smallest 
under 60; ,all the ships throughout England of 100 
tons and upwards were but 135, and all under 100 
and^'above 40 *tons were 65C.t But if the ten years 
which ‘had elapsed had done little toward the augment- 
ation of tttfe royal navy, it had^. added more than any 
prdeed^g century to the maritime strength of the 
country in that race of sailors which had been trained 
up in adventurous expeditions to the new world. The 
Vhole number of ships collected for the defence of the 
country on tliis great occasion was I91, the numl;)er 
^ of seamen 17^472, tlie amount of tonnage 31,985. 
Eighteen of these ships were volunteers. There was 
one ship in the iteet (the Triiimph) of 1100 tons, one 
of ^00,*one of 9OO, twd of 800 each, three of 6OO, 
ancTlive «of 500, fi^*e of 400, six of 300, six of 250, 
twenty of 200: all the rest were smaller. But, in 
the Armada, though there were only three ships that 

t Campbell, i. m 


* Camden, 325. 
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exceeded in sizet^e Tlriuinph, there were no feirer tfumf 
4^ between 600 and<[l^pO tons burden ; and tbou^ the 
English ileet outnumbered the Armada nearly by idxty 
sail^ its tonnage am«anted not to one hal^of that of the 
enemy.* , ^ 

For the land defenc^ Somewhat more than 1^0,000 
men were called out^ regimented and armed^ but only 
balf of them were trained. Of tRese the cavalry^ with 
the pioneers^ amounted to 14<^000.* This ^as exclu- 
sive of die force upon the borders, and of tlie Yorkshire 
force, which was reserved for service north^rd. 20,000 
men were disposed along the southern coast ; annarmy 
of 4^5,000 was collected under the earl of Huns- 
clon to guard the queen's person, who, in case of the 
invaders' success, if she esfaped frolli 
treason which had so often threatened 
have been placed at the pope's disposal. The band 
of pensioners was attached to thiseanny. Another was 
formed at Tilbury und^ Leicester : it consisted of 1000 
horse, and 22,000 foot ; and 2000 Rroops were requested 
and obtained from Holland to act with this force, which 
V.IS specially intended to engage the prince of Parma, 
it being understood that Lonefon was the point for whick 
he would immediately aim. The Hollanders,” says 
Stowe, came roundly in, with threescore«ail, brave flaps 
of war, fierce and full of spleen, not so much far Eng- 
land's aid, as in just occasion for their own defence ; 
these men foreseeing the greatness df the danger that 
might ensue, if the Spaniards should chance to^in the 
day, and get the mastery over them ; in •due regard 
whereof their manly courage was inferior to none.'<^ 
Both sides of the river were^fortified under the direction 
Federico Giam belli, ad Itjlian deserter from the 
Spanish service, who invented the famous fire-sliips,»o? 
rather fioating mines^^ employed ^gainst the prince 
of Parma over the Scheldt^at the siege Antwerp. 
Gravesend was fortified, and we^ern barges iPrtAght 
thither with the twofold intent of constructing a bridge 

* Charnock, vol.ii. 15. 17. Turner, 667. 
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^iike that of Antwerp^ for blo6ldng^^e riveti and 
ai'm'ding a pasjsage for horse andjfhot between Kent and 
Essex, as occasion might require, Arthur lord Grej^ 
of Wilton, jdr Francis KnoUes, sir John Norris, sir 
Kichard Bingham, andf. sir Jloger Wiliiams, were ap* 
pointq^, as experienced soldier4, ];o consult upon the best 
means of defence. They advised tliat the most con.^ 
yenient landing.placdiii for the enemy, whether coming 
from Spaip, or froaa the Low Countries, should be well 
manned and fortified, " namely, Milford Haven, Fal- 
mouth, Plyijouth, Portland, tlje Isle of Wight, Ports- 
motfC-, that open coast of Kent which we call the Downs, 
the Thames mouth, Harwich, Yarmouth, Hull. And 
that the trained bands all along the ^maritime counties 
should mget in alms upon signal given, to defend the 
said parts, and do their best to prohibit the enemy’s 
landing. And if the enemy did land, to lay all the 
country \^aste rountli about, and spoil all things that 
might be oV any use to them; that so they Juight find 
no food but what they brougnt with them on their 
‘ shoulders ; and to busy the enemy night and day with 
continual alarms, so as to give them no rest ; but not 
to put it to the hazard of a battle, till more commanders 
with their companies were come to them, — one com- 
mander being Bominated in every shire.” * 

The t hull, cardinal Allen’s treasonable appeal to the 
English Humanists, and the opinion confidently ex- 
pressed in Spain* that they would, as soon as Spanish 
aid afi'cAded them opportunity, cast oif the queen's yoke, 
and attempt something memorable for her destruction t, 
had rendered them objects of suspicion ; and there were 
evil counsellor^ who argued that the Spaniards abroad 
were not so much to be^fear^ as the pai)ists at home; 
*i,hct no invasion would be attempted were it not in 
reliance upon thei|[^ co-operatiotf> ; and, therefore, that 
for the sa?re of public safet*/, the lieads of this dangerous 
partfy^ jght to be taljpn off ; alleging, as an example, that 
in Henry Vl II. 's time, when, at the pope's instigation, 

; * Camden, 406. f Stryiie, toI, iii. p. 33, 
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the emperor and*^ kfhg of France were about to invaded 
£higlaiid> their inteifty»p was abandoned as soon as he 
had put to death the persons whom he suspected of 
favouring it. This Elizabeth justly ix»ndemned as 
wicked counsel t on accoi^nt, Jowever, 0 / the gener® 
murmurs, she thought jt prudent not only to seciye the 
priests and seminarists, but to commit some of the princi. 
pal laity to custody, part in Wisbefch castle, others in the 
bishop’s palace at Ely.^ This was not an indiscriminate 
measure, nor can it be judged from the event to have 
been a needless one ; for, after the failure the armada, 
when they might have been enlarged upon signing a 
bond, they took exception at a clause in it engaging 
for their good behaviour to the queen and the state,” 
because, they said, it seem^ to toucli them^ credit; 
they offered a form of their own, which was properly 
suspected of some mental reservation ; and, in fact, 
':hree of the persons who were ^hus comrifitted were 
afterwards engaged in ^le gunpowder plot. • 

'W’hile aU human means for (Hfence were provided 
by the queen and her wise ministers, they did not neg- 
lect to implore tliat aid without which all human means 
would have been unavailing. A form of prayer, ne*- 
cessary for the present time and state,” was set forth, 
and enjoined to be used on Wednesdays and Fqdays 
every week, in all parish churches. ^^One •£ these 
prayers deserves/’ say| Strype, “ to be recorded, in eter- 
nal memory of this imminent nationSl danger iUran 
thus : — O Lord God of Hosts, most loving a#id mer- 
ciful Father, we, thy humble servants, pAstrate our- 
selves before thy Divine Majesty, most heartily beseeching 
tjjee to grant unto us true rgpentance fot our sins pa«t ; 

1 amely, for our unthankfiflnes^, contempt of thy word, 
lack of compassion toward the afflicted, envy, nialic^ 
strife and contention sfnong oursel^s, and for all other 
our iniquities. Lordj deal not with us as w# have de- 
served; but of thy great goodnes|^ and me^y du4way 
our offences ; and give us grace to confess and acknow- 
* Camden, 40t;. Copy of a letter, &c. 66. Strype’s WbitgUt, i. 6SS— 530 
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O Lor4, with all humble Itid 0f 

wonderful «nd ^at benefits^ w]b{^<^ ^ou haat bestMed 
upon this ^ church and people of £ngland> in 
^to US| witimut all desert on our«part^ not ^nly pcaee 
end quietness^ but also pr^iserving our moat graeioua 
queen^" thine handmaid^ so miraculously from so many 
conspiracies^ perils, and dangers. We do instantly be- 
seech thee, of thy grlcious goodness^ to be merciful to 
thy church militant here upon earth ; and, as at this 
time, compassed about with most strong and subtle ad^ 
versaries. ^nd especially, O Lord, let thine enemies 
know, and make them confess, that thou hast received 
England, (which they, most of all for thy Gospefs sake, 
do malign,) into thine own protection. Set, we pray 
thee, O I^ord, a •nrall ab^ it, and evermore mightily 
defend it. Let it be a comfort to, the afiSicted, an help 
to the oppressed, a defence to thy church ami people 
perBecute<f" abroad, /.nd, forasmuch as thy cause is now 
in hand, wfe beseech thee to direct and go before our 
armies, both by sea &id land. Bless and prosper them, 
and grant unto them, O Lord, thy good and honourable 
success and victory, as thou didst to Abraham and his 
oompany against the four mighty kings; to Joshua, 
against the ' five kings, and against Ainalek ; and to 
Pavi^, against C;he strong and mighty^armed Goliath ; 
and as thou usest to do to thy children when they please 
thee. We (acknowledge all power, strength, and victory 
to come from Some put tKeir trust in chariots, 

and sonte in horses, ; but we will remember thy name, 
O Lord our God! Thou bringest the counsel of the 
heathen to nought, and makest the devices of the people 
toobe of none elTect. Ther^ is no king that can be aav^ 
by the multituae of an host neither is any mighty man 
Uehvered by much strength. Therefore we pray unto 
thee, O Lord ! thoq art our halp and our shield ! * 
This,” says Strype, w« may call a prayer of faith, 
in rfigsad of the strpng hopes of success to be granted 
to this kingdom professing the Gospel.’* And such is 
• strype, vol. iiL p. 2. 15—17. 



^ ^ «S*iptiytd kagaage la wMch 

ptvfmt a£ the England have always !)e^ 

0Ciin|Wfsed; the a^bisi: and Ernest devotion arhidi 
tliey Iniea^e ; such* the spirit of Chxistidh. humility !h 
which they are conceived.. a ^ * 

History never imprq^sM itself so strongly on ^ im^ 
^ gination, as when^ in great emergencies, it presents tis 
* with the hopes and feelings of tne people in their own 
words. Never, indeed, had England been ^hrektened 
with an equal danger since the Norman conquest ; 
that was a danger of which there was n^ general ap-* 
prehensicm throughout the nation ; nor was it ft#itsdf 
60 formidable ; and even the evils which it brought 
upon the Anglo-Saxon people were light in comparison 
with the horrors of a Kordlsh perse^tion, ^nd a war 
such as thqt which was then raging in the Netherlands,* 
when ther«f were no such defensive advantages as the 
Netherlanders possessed in their iJfcrong placp and the 
nature of their country^ If ever national prayers pro- 
ceeded from the heart of a natioff, it was at this mO'^ 
meiitous crisis. One of the most passionate was framed 
in these words : For preservation and success against 
the Spanish navy and forces. O Lord God, heavenly 
Father, without whose providence nothing proceedeth, 
and without whose mercy nothing is ^ved ; in vihose 
power lie the hearts of princes, and the end of SU their 
actions ; have mercy ^on thine afflicted Aurch, and 
especially regard Elizabeth, our mo 4 l excellent quoen, 
to whom thy dispersed flock do fly, in the anguish of 
their souls, and in the zeal of thy truth, behold how 
the princes of the nations do band themselves againsf 
hgr, because she laboureth ta purge thy* sanctuary, add 
that thy holy church may five ip security. Consider, O 
Lord, how long thy servant hath laboured to them for 
peace, but how proudly they prepare themselves unto 
battle. Arise, therefore ; Aaintain thine cause, 
and judge thou between her and«her enei^ei^ "^he 
seeketh not her own honour, but thine ; nor the do- 
minions of others, but a just defence of herself ; not the 
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of Cliristiati blood, but the^s&ving of poor 
afflklcd souls. Come down, thei^fore, come down, and 
deliver thy people by her. To vanquish is all one with 
tjiee, by few*or by many, by waift or by wealth, by 
weakness or by strengtl^ 0«!^ possess the hearts of our 
enemits with a fear of thy servants. The cause is 
thine, the enemies thi^e, the afflicted thine : the honour, * 
victory, and triumph shall be thine. Consider, Lord, 
the end of our ent^prises. Be present with us in our 
armies, and make a joyful peace for thy Christians. 
And now, since in this extreme necessity, ihou hast put 
into ftie heart of thy servant Deborah, to provide strength 
to withstand the pride of Sisera and Ijis adherents, bless 
thou all her forces by sea and land. Grant all her 
people 0111 heart,*^one mind, and one strength, to defend 
her person, her kingdom, and thy true religion. Give 
unto all her council and captains wisdom, wariness, and 
courage, tl\at they mdy speedily prevent the devices, and 
valiantly withstand the forces of all our enemies ; that 
the fame of thy Gospel may be spread unto the ends of 
the*world. We crave this in thy mercy, O heavenly 
Father, for the precious death of thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ. Aijrien,”* 

In this faith, with these preparations, and with a 
national spirit ferns roused, the queen and the English 
people Waited the coming of the enemy. It was to- 
wards the •latter end of May tr that the then called 
Inflncible Armaia sailed from the Tagus for Coruna, 
there to take on board the remainder of the land forces 
and stores. Cardinal Albert of Austria, then viceroy of 
1:*ortugal, gave it his solemn blessing before it departed, 
aftd it set fortli with all ttie confidence ij: that could /le 
^derived from military and naval strength, and an entire 
belief that all the saints in the Romish Litany would 

f « 

• Strype, fcook ii. App. nQ.54. «' 

t MosLof the old accounts say the 19th. One which Mr. Turner follow* 
irthe ?iith. The l>'itch' writers the ii^h or 3()th, and with this 
Camden agree!): but the earliest date accords with the account given to 
Drake by the hulk from 6. Luciir. 

^ “ With the greatest pride and glory,” says sir W. Monsey, “and lcas| 
doubt of victory that ever any nation did.” P. 156. 
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befriend U. tbe*30tb^ the lord admiral and «iif 
Francis Brake sailt^^from Plymouth: their fleet 

amounted to IQO sail, whereof 15 were victuallars, 
and 9 voluntaries ef Bevonshire gentleft^n> many a 
serviceable man returning j7ack|for lack of employment 
or place.” The easterly wind with which thpy set 
forth continued but a short time ; yet, nevertheless,” 
says Drake, “ all men were so billing of service, and 
none more than my lord admiral^ himsdi^ 
endured a great storm (considering tlie time of the 
year), with tlie wind southerly and at so^th-west, for 
seven days ; and longer we had, had not the^^ind 
come westwardly, and that so much, as in keeping seii> 
we should have been put to leeward of Plymouth, either 
for Portland or AVight, whifth places •had been so 
meet, either for the meeting of the enemy, or relieving* 
ourselves of those wants which daily will be in so great 
an army of ships.” He had i«et with ifitelligence 
that the enemy were at^ea, and he inferretf that either 
they would very shortly be heaftl of, or else go to 
CJonifia, and there make their fuU rendezvous.” 1 
atmre your good lordship,” said he in his letter to Bur- 
leigh, and protest it before God, that I find my lord 
admiral so well affected for all honourable services in 
this action, as it doth assure all his followers of goock suc- 
cess and hope of victory. Thus humbly taking nsy leave 
of your good lordship^I daily pray to Goilito bless her 
majesty, and to give us grace to fear iRm. So shalbwe 
not need to doubt the enemy, although they bf many. 
From aboard her majesty’s good ship tlib llevenge, 
riding in Plymouth Sound, this 6th of June, 1588? 
Your good lordship’s very .ready to Ue commanded, 
I'rancis Drake.” This w^ thg first despatch relating 
to the operations of this great campaign. * 

The storm which th<» English en^untered dismasted 
some of the enemy’s sFiips, dispersed others, ftnd occa- 
sioned the loss of four Portugueze galleys. Oge Ibnif ; a 
AYelshman, David Gwynne* by name, who had been a 

* Hakluyt, 3iX>. Speed, 85!^. Bor. 321, 322. In the latter author the 
details are given. 
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^jl^alley^ftLaye mong these memless pq^le eleveo yeaso; 
took the opportunity of regainii^his liberty^ and made 
himself master of another, captured one gt^y with it, 
was joined Jfy a third, in which She slaves were emn 
cl^urag^d to rise by hist example, and carried the three 
into French port. The Arrr^da, after this ominous 
commencement of the voyage, put hack to Coruila ; the 
lord admiral having*reoeived intelligence that it was 
broken in ^the storril, concluded rightly that its storm-« 
shaken ships would return thither, and he set sail with 
the first faii^wii^d, hoping to attack them in the bar. 
bour.^ But when he was not far from die coast of 
Spain, the wind came suddenly about into the south; 
and he, lest they sliould effect their passage with that 
wind, ui^aerceivAl, returned to the entrance of die 
* Channel. I myself,” he wrote, do lie in the midst 
of the Channel, with the greatest force ; sir Francis 
Drake ha&i twenty f.hips, and four or five pinnaces, 
which lie towards Usbant ; an(l Mr. Hawkins, with as 
many more, lieth tdlvards Scilly. Thus we are fain to 
do, or else with this wind diey might pass us by, and 
we never the wiser. — The Sleeve is another manner of 
diing than it was taken for : we find it by experience 
and daily observation to be 100 miles over: a large 
room^ for me to look unto ! * Yet the delay of the enemy, 
and thtf report of what they had suffered, not from the 
storm alono^ but also from sicki^'ss, deceived both the 
admiral and the {government ; the ships withdrew, some 
to the coast of Ireland, the admiral, with the greater 
part of th6 fleet, to Plymouth, where the men were 
Allowed to come ashore. Many of them were discharged t, 
afid the officers* amused theenselves with revels, dancii^g, 
bowling, and making iperry.” The queen was venly 
*peisuaded that the invasion was not to be looked for 
this year ; and int that rash confidence the secretary 
Walsinglftim wrote to the ftdmiral to send back four of 
the%I!hBt^hips-royfl, as if the war for that season were 
surely at an end. Happily for England, and most 
* Turner, 675. n. f Monson, 157. 
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for Hiinself, the lord Elgoghitm, though 
hitd relaxed his vigilllmge^ saw how perilous it was ^ 
att as if all were safe. He humbly entreated that 
nothing might be lightly credited in weighty % 
matter^ and that he might retain these ships^ (hongli 
it should he at his osrn cost. This was no ^mpty. 
show of disinterested zeal ; for if the service of those 
ships had not been called for^ there can be little doubts 
that in the rigid parsimony of Eliztilbeth’s gcwernment^ 
he would have been called upon to pay the costs. * 
Meantime the Armada^ having complelply refitted^ 
sailed from CoruFia on the 12th of July. Thedutflie de 
Medina Sidoniat^had been ordered to keep along the 
coasts of Bretagne and Normandy ; and if he met with 
the English fleet, to keep of the defensive, isftd avoid 
an action ; and to repair to the road of Calais, there to 
wait for the prince of Parma : when their junction 
Fhould have been effected, he v%8 then to open the 
sealed instructions, whifh were directed to both. But 
as the news of the damage which he^ad sustained misled 
the English government, so did ttw? information which he 
received that the English were off their guard inducebirnto 
depart from his orders ; yet this was not ^one without 
some difficulty, for the council was divided in opinion ; 
some held it best to observe the kiil|;s commands, 
others not to lose the opportunity of surprising our 
fleet in harbour, and Igirning and destroying it. This 
course was strongly advised by Diego ilores de Valdez, 
on whom the duke most relied, because of his expe^ 
rience ; and with that determination they sWred their 
course for England. The first land with which thejT 
fc]J in was the Lizard : •they mistook it for tge 
R -f^n’s-head ; and night* being at hand, they taekec^ 
off to sea, making account in the morning to attenlpt 
the ships in Plymouth^' f One Tiiomas Fleming, a 

* ** A man employed rather for his ftrth than experience ;*for so many 
dukes, marquisseo, and earls voluntarily going, would have repine! tdmave 
been commanded by a man of less quality than nieroselves.**^ M>nson. 

t Camdeu, 410- 

X Monson. In u discourse of sir Robert SUngsby'sit is said, had it not 
been for the English privateer Fleming, Valdez his counsel to bum our fleet 
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'lucky i^iratCj had got sig^it of them ofPthe Lizard^ ah(i 
hastened to Plymouth with the> , intelligence ; — it was 
of such importance^ that he obtained his pardon for 
j it, and a peuAon during life. It hkd been little look^ 
for,— |ind the wind at ftiat lime “ blew stiffly into the 
harbow.” All hands were got on board with all speed ; 
the ships were warped out with great difficulty, but 
indeed with singular diligence and industry, knd with 
admirable F alacrity bf the seamen, whom the lord ad- 
miral encouraged at their halser-work, towing at a cable 
with his owu'hands. I dare boldly say,” says Fuller, 
thdi, he drew more, though not by his person, by his 
presence and example, than any ten ip the place.*' He 
got out himself that night, with only six ships ; some 
four and etwenty® came out on the morrow, and with 
'these, though they were some of the smallest of the 
fleet, he stood out to meet the enemy, resolving to im- 
pede their progress at* all hazards. 

July The next day the Armada fvas seen, with lofty 
^0* turrets like cp'. t*cs, ih front like a half.moon ; the udngs 
thereof sp. ..'ding out about the length of seven miles, 
sailing very slowly, though with full sails, the winds/* 
^kys Camdep, being as it were weary with wafting 
them, and the ocean groaning under their weight.’* The 
intent of surprising the fleet in harbour being frustrated, 
they patssed Plymouth, the English willingly suffering 
them to paAs, that they might rl^ace them in the rear, 
July wiKi a foreright wind. And on the morrow, the lord 
- 1 • admiraf sending the Defiance pinnace forward, denounced 
war* by discharging her ordnance, and presently his 
8wn ship, the Ark Royal, thundered thick and furiously 

e- 

ag they lay in harbour withoutt-men, had taken effect The Spaniards’ 
^.gn^rance in aea affairs, takinjt the Lizard for the Hamithead, and tacking 
off that night, lost their opportunity of destroying our fleet m riymouth 
sound. And although kipg Philip’s eounsfi for his fleet to Bail along the 
coast of France was great and good, yet biang to be put ui prtictice hy 
gentlemeti ignorant in sea affair8,''atid preferretl only for their birth, it 
lost Avc s^ct it might have had, and totally overthrew all their design," 
— Chamockf Crejaee^ Ixxi*t. 

• “ Fire, smoke, and echoing cannons,” says Speed, ** began the parley ; 
and bullets, most freely interchanged between them, were messengers of 
each other’s mind.” 
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ilipon what he apposed to be the generars ship^ but 
proved to be tfie irice-adrairal'sj Alonso, de Leyva's. 
I^on after, Drake, Dawkins, and Frobisher played 
koudy with their o^^nance upon the rear^of the enemy 
where Recalde, the admiral, cymmanded ; that oftidfer ^ 
endeavoured to prevent Ms ships from flying to tf^ main 
fleet, till his own ship was rendered nearly unservice- 
able, and he was then fain, witlf much ado," to hasten 
thither himself, The duque then gathered together his 
fleet, which was scattered this way and that way, and 
hoisting more sail, held on his course witjj what speed 
he could. Neither could he do any other, seeingiboth 
the wind favoured the English, and their ships would 
turn about with tncredible celerity which way soever 
they pleased to charge, wirM, and ttJfck abo^ again/' 
The Spaniards then felt a cause of weakness in their* 
excess of strength, their great ships being powerful to 
defend hut not to offend, to standgbut not to%io\e, and 
therefore far unfit for f^ht in those narrow^as ; their 
enemies nimble, and ready at all Mdes to annoy them, 
and as apt to escape harm themselves, by being low 
biiilt, and easily shot over. Therefore they gathered 
themselves close in form of a half-moon, and slackened 
sail, that their whole fleet might keep together. After 
a smart fight, in which he had injured the enemy iquch, 
and suffered little or no hurt himself, lord Effingham 
gave over the action, because forty of his^ships were 
not yet come up, having scarcely ijidetd got out of j,the 
haven.* • 

During the night, the St. Catalina, which had suffered 
greatly, was taken into the midst of the fleet to be re# 
paired; and Oquendo's shi|^ (of 800 totis) was set dn 
fif (it is said) by a Flenfish gunner, whose wife had 
been abused and himself outraged by the commanding 
officer of the troops on Jpoard. It w^s part of their ge- 
neral orders, that if afiy shijk took fire, those dhat were 
near were to make from her, sen(J|ng, howeve«| ^eir 
boats to succour her ; this was so well observed that no 
• Hakluyt, 595. Speed, 860. Camden, 411. 
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ather ship was injured^ and the fire was (|uenched^ thuagli 
not before the upper works were^ consumed ; but more 
diligence than humanity was stiown in thie^ for afW 
taking out whatever was of value that could he saved^ 
when they abandoned t^e hu]k they left in it som^: fifty 
of the^ countrymen, m* ,e4*ablj hurt.” That night, 
also, in the confusion wjiich this occasioned, Valdez's 
galleon ran foul of anb her ship, broke her foremast, and 
was left h^hind, and none coming to her assistance, 
the sea being tempestuous and the night dark,” the 
lord admiraljpupposed that the men had been taken out, 
and Nhtbout tarrying to take possession of the prize, 
passed on with the Bear and the Mary AVolf, that he might 
not lose sight of tlie enemy in the darkness. He thought 
that he ^vas following Hlakes ship, which ought to 
have carried the Ian them that night ; it proved to he a, 
Spanish light, and in the morning he found himself in ’ 
the midst of the eneny's fleet, but when he perceived 
it, be cleanly conveyed himself ^t of tliat great danger.” 
In the eagerness of ’ hope Drake had forgotten or dis- 
regarded his orders, and engaged in close pursuit of 
five great ships, which he supposed to be enemies, but 
Which, when he came up with them, proved to be Eastt r- 
lings, holding their course by these contending fleet*' 
and protected by them from all danger of pirates. But 
the whole of the English ships, except the two which 
followed th.: admiral into sp penlous a situation, lay to 
tluving the night, because the lanthern was not to be 
seen, nor did they recover sight of the admiral till the 
following evening. Drake himself had the good fortune 
Vo fall in with who, after some parley, surren- 

dkjred, seeii-.^ i resistancf' must have been vain. The 
^rize was 5 Ho Pl^moUxh; and Drake's men p£d 
th¥‘m selves well with the spoil of the ship, wherein were 
55,000 ducats in gftUl, which they shared merrily among 
them. Tlie hulk of the galleon* w'as also carried into 
to the /j;reat joy of the beholders ; though 
the upper works had been consumed, and most of the 
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ifrew burned, gunpowder in the hold had not^ 

taken fire, the admlrafion of all 

On Tuesday the 23d the Spaniards w;pre off Pori- July 
land, and the wind cgfine about into the north/ so that thejT 
had a fortunate and fit g«le fof invading the English.** 

But the English, agiie and foreseeing all hanfls, re- 
covered* the vantage of the wind.’’^ After they had for 
some time manoeuvred for this objec^ they prepared on 
both sides for action, the Spaniards seenfing more 
incensed to fight than before. And fight they did, 
confusedly, and with variable fortune ; fot^on one 
side the English manfully rescued some London ships 
that were hemmed in by the Spaniards, and on the 
other the Spaniards as stoutly rescued their admiral 
Ricaldo when he was in danger.’* — On thi#day was * 
the sorest fight, yet with no memorable loss on either 
side.” A great Venetian ship and some snjpllcr ones 
were surprised and taken by th^ English. • On their 
X>art captain Cock died With honou|^in the midst of the 
Chernies^ in a small ship of his qwu. Though this was 
tls most furious and bloody skirmish of all, the loss 
was little, because the English, having given their broad- 
sides, j)rcsently stood off^ never exposing tliemselves in 
close action, but satisfied with levelling their guns with 
sure aim against those great ships, which were^hfiavy 
and altogether unwieldy. Neither did the lord admiral 
think good to adventuse grappling wi^ theft, as some 
unadvisedly persuaded him. For the enemy ^lad* a 
strong army in his fleet, but he had none : .their ships 
were of bigger burthen, stronger and higher built, so 
their men fighting from those lofty must inevit- 

al^y destroy those who shou^jpeharge thei * o beneath. 

At 1 he knew that an overthrow would e;>Jit,mage him# 
much more than a victory would advantage him. For 
if he were vanquished, fie should vA-y much endanger 
all England ; and if he conquered he should onlj ggin 
a little honour fojp beating the eneiHy,” Onrthe other 
hand the Spaniards were not less wary : they gathered 

• Hakluyt, 597, 598. Speed, 860. Camden, 412. 
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^emsdvee ddse into a roundd^ thjir {!»Mt dnd gi^eatest 
diips 'Without^ socnriog the imidl^s and those which had 
suihred most^’* so that it was apparent that the]r meant 
a@ much as^possible to avoid fightings and hold oii to 
the place appointed foz^theif function with the pnhce 
of Pawna.*’ *- 

July There was no win^stining on the morrow^ and only 

24. the four great gajkasses were engaged^ these having 
much advantage^ by reason of their oars^ while the En- 
glish were becalined ; the English^ however, galled the 
enemj with Chain-shot, therewith cutting asunder their 
tacklihgs and cordage. But they were now constrained 
to send ashore for gunpowder, the wwnt of which mi- 
nistered displeasure, it is sa|d, if not suspicion, to many, 
„tbat a scfrcity should thus be felt on our own coast. 

Those persons did not reflect how freely it had been 
expended (luring the three preceding days. The same ' 
day a councfl of war was held, and it was resolved that the 
fleet should he divi^l^d into fottr squadrons under the 
command of the four most skilful navigators, whereof 
the lord admiral in the Ark Royal was chief, Drake 
in the Revenge led the second, Hawkins the third, and 
trobishcr the fourth. Out of every squadron, also, 
small vessels were' appointed to give the onset and attack 
the <?neiny on all sides simultaneously in the dead of 
the niglit.'* This design took no effect for want of 
wind. Th# Spaniards, meantime^ observed very dili- 
geift aiyl good order, sailing three and four, and some- 
times more, in a rank, and following close up one after 
another, and the stronger and greater ships protecting 

July lesser.” The morrow was Santiago’s day, and the 

25. Spaniards not unprohably ivpre animated by the hope 
cthat their patron saint ‘might exert himself as visibly 
that day on their behalf’ as they had been taught to 
believe he had so Cften done a/^ainst the Moors. The 
St. Auna liot being able to keep up with the rest was set 
upon by stme smalMiips : three galleasses came to her 
rescue ; against these the lord admiral himself advanced, 

’ * Hakluyt, SB8. Speed, 860. Camden, 412, 
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and lord Thomiisk Howard in die Goldon Li<m: thei/ 
^i|»8 bein^ towed^ bS<wpae of the calm> they plied their 
widi Auch effect thAt the galleon was not brought 
cjff without much difficulty^ and from that dtime no 
leasees would venture t(^«ngage« By this time they 
were off the Isle of .Wight; and according 4o the 
Spaniards^ the English^ encouraged as it seems by suc- 
cess in the last encounter^ batterea the Spanish admiral 
(then in the rear of his fleet) with tKeir great«ordnance^ 
approached closer than they had before done> and shot 
away his mainmast ; but other ships came to his assist^ 
ance^ beat them off, and set upon the English adfiiiral^ 
who escaped only J)y favour of the wind which sprung 
up when he most needed it.^ The English relate that 
they shot away the lantern from one of the# enemies’, 
sliips^ and the beak-head from a second^ and did 
much hurt to a third, and that Frobisher ^xtricated 
’amself with great ability from*a situaticgi of great 
danger. The lord admir^ knighted the lord Thomas 
Howard, lord Sheffield, Roger Townsend, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher, for their behaviour on that day. Both 
parties appear, to have demeaned themselves gallantly^ 
and both, to have been rendered more cai\tiou6. The 
Spaniards say that from that time they ^ave over what 
they call the pursuit of their enemy ; *and they des- 
patched a fresh messenger to the prince of Parma, ur^ng 
him to effect his junc%n with them as soon %s possible, 
and withal to send them some great sRot, for tljpy ttad 
expended theirs with more prodigality than effect. With- 
out knowing of this intention on their part, fk)e English 
also came to a resolution that they would make no* 
fi^ther attack upon the Spaniards till they should arrive 
in die straits of Calais, where they should be joined by^ 
lord Henry Seymour and sir William Winter, with th^r 
squadrons.! • 

That same day the lord fidmiral received "welcqjne 
assurances from Havre that no attempt in eid^f the 
enemy would be made by the Guises, 'which there had 

* Camden, 413. Turner, 67« + Camden, 144. Hakluyt, 59P. 
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^oeen reason to apfnrehend. His own foAse^ now was con* 
tinually increased by ships and rooii^Vesorting to him ^^ont 
of all havens of the realm; for the gentlemen of England 
hired ships ftim all parts at their (/wn charge, and with 
one acQord came flockinf; thill^r as to a set deld, yvhere 
glory ^as to he attained and faithful service performed 
unto their prince and their country.” Among the vo* 
lunteers who thus came out were the earls of Oscford, 
Northumberland, dnd Cumberland, with many others, 
whose names are conspicuous in Elizabeth’s famous 
reign, the ifost illustrious of them being Walter Ra- 
lei^i? So with a clear sky and a fair south-west wind tlie 
Armada held on its course, closely^ followed by the 
'July English fleet. On the evening of the 27 th the Spaniards 
27. came to ejichor before Calais just at sunset : their in- 
*tention had been to hold on for Dunkirk in expectation 
of being joined there by the prince ; but tliey were told 
by the pilots that if^they proceeded any further they 
would be in danger of being tarried by force of the 
tide into the northern sea. The Enghsh, also, an- 
chored here, and within cannon shot. Seymour and 
Winter had joined with their squadrons. And now 
firere there jn the English fleet 140 sail, all of them 
ships fit for fight, good sailors, nimble and tight for 
tacking about fvhich way they would/' Hitherto the 
whole Sorunt had been home by not more than fifteen 
of them. « , 

The conferences at Ostcud had continued up to this 
time ; tut when the firing was heard at sea all dis- 
sembling laid aside.” The prince of Parma has 
‘been accused of more dissimulation than was consistent 
With his honourable character, for liaving solempjy 
^assured the English con^iissioncrs that the Armada was 
no^ intended against England, if the terms for which 
they were treating eshould be agreed on. There seems 
to have lA?en no duplicity fn this, because in that case it 
would ^ inc^fnediatelja have been directed against the 
United Provinces. Honourable dealing, however, was 
so little practised, or so little understood, in tliose times. 
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tliftt these comndsdoners thought tbemselyes in danger^^ 
because no hostages been taken for their safety; 
and when they obtained a passport and a convoy to the 
jBrontiers^ they ga^ great thanks to the Danish con^ 
missioners^ and much coQifnendbd the prince’s honour* 
able disposition in thaUhe had so justly kept hia word 
writh them/’* That prince^ as s^on as he was assured 
that the Armada was on its way, had made over his 
command in the Netherlands to the old lord of Mans^ 
felt ; and in that same spirit of Romish devotion, in 
which the expedition was set forth, went pilgrimage 
to our lady of Halle, the most noted idol in those foun* 
tries, diat he mig];^t obtain her patronage and protection 
in this great attempt at the ^nquest of England. Re* 
turning from thence he repmred to lJunkirk,^'here he 
was to embark : there he heard the firing on the coast, 
found that Stanley’s regiment of deserters w^ the only 
one which had embarked, and thatfthe other were 

as little willing to go om board the ships as the ships 
themselves were likely to get out or the harbour.t 
T t had been concerted with itie States, that a squadron 
of about thirty ships, under Cornelis Lonke van Ro- 
sendael, should unite with Seymour’s squadron, and^ 
take its station between Dover and Calais. It had 
sailed with this intention, but a storm hSd compelled it 
to put back to Zeelai^l ; and some of the Englfsh* too 
prone to put a sini|^er interpretation Uj^n all the 
actions of their allies, complaine.cl of this, as if th%re 
had been an intentional breach of faith. Hut the 
squadron performed better service than if fixe original 
plan had been carried into effect ; for, when the weatheJ 
allowed of its again coming fbrth, it joined the admirtd 
c" Zeeland, Justinus van Nassaai, and the vice*admira] 
of Holland, Jonker Pieter van dor Does, who had wfih 
them about five and,#iirty sail oi from 80 to 250 
tons: 1200 soldiers were oft board, selecteif fron^all 
the regiments in the service of the States, A good 
soldiers, accustomed sea servi/^ : «*nd with part ol 

t Ib. 100" 
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Hhis fleet fliey watched every ^crerf- and haven in 
Flanders^ and with the remaindiKr* blockaded Dunkirk.^ 
In vain did the duke of Medina Sidonia despatdh 
measenger after messenger to the ^ince, urging him to 
send fprty light vessels^or immediate protection of 
the Armada^ cumbered as it«.was by the unwiddy 
strengdi of its own ships^ and entreating him to put 
to sea with his army^ that they might proceed together 
to the Thames* His flat-bottomed boats were leaky ; 
his provisions were not ready ; his men were not willing: 
the sailors had been brought together by compulsion^ 
and t/ere deserting as fast as they could from what they 
knew to be a desperate service : the g^eys which might 
have cleared the way for^him (if it could have been 
cleared) «had been lost on the voyage ; and the great 
general of his age knew that if he attempted to sail 
from Durjkirk in the face of the Dutch fleet, it would 
be wilfulljj exposin^Miirasell* and his army to immi- 
nent and certain destruction.* o Yet, unless some effort 
were made, all thJse mighty preparations would be 
frustrated, and Spain would suffer a loss of reputa- 
tion not to be repaired ; and he promised, if wind and 
tide permitted, to join them within three days.^' 

Fair as the hopes of the English were at this time, 
and* admirable*^ as their conduct had been froiA the 
lioui that the Armada came in sight, it has been justly 
observed that the Spanish di^ke had thus far con- 
ducted his great expedition with as little evil and 
annoyance as could have been reasonably expected. The 
danger to ftngland was still uncliminished. The Armada 
^lad arrived unbroken at the point intended for its 
junction with the force from Flanders : it still appeal^ 
^invincible to all except Jthe English and the Dutch, and 
ex'fcept those also who, in the confidence of its invinci- 
bility, had embarked in it. While it lay oft' Calais, in this 
anxious ibterval of expectation, Flemings, Walloons, 
and Ffench came ti-^ick and threefold to behold it, ad- 

* Bor 321. S23. 

+ Camden, 414. Grimstone, 1003. Turner, 680. X Turner, 679. 



miring the e^cctedingt greatness of the and thd% 
warlike order. I'hei greatest kept the outside ne^tt the 
enemy^ like strong caJaeSj fearing no assault the lesser 
placed in the middl^ward.’* * At this time &e English 
might regret the loss of ^Caligs ; but never were the • 
councils of England mor$ wisely Erected. The ^anirit 
fillips^ as castles pitclied in the sea^ bad their bulks 
so planked with great beams^ that bullets might strike 
and sticky hut never pass through^ so tliat little availed 
the English cannon^ except only in jdaying on !heir masts 
and tackling.” In this respect they seemed as invulner- 
able as the floating batteries employed again$t (iihialtar* 
And their height was such^ that our bravest seamen 
were against attempt at boarding them. These 
things had been well perpented by Elkabeth*yninisters, 
and the lord admiral was instructed to convert eight 
his worst vessels into fire ships. The orders arrived in 
mch good time, and were obeygd with sufh alacrity^ 
that within thirty hour| after the enemy ha(>cast anchor 
off (^alais these ships were diiiiurdened of all that 
was worth savings filled with combustibles^ and all their 
ordnance charged ; and their sides being smeared with 
pitch, rosin, and wildfire, they were sent, in the dead 
of the night, with wind and tide, against the Spanish 
fleet ; which when the Spaniards saw, the whole sea 
glittering and shining with the flames therei^f,. they 
remembered those terrible fire-ships whiq]i had been 
used in the Scheldt, Snd the fearful my of ^ The of 
Antwerp ! * ” ran through the fldtet. They appfohended 
not the danger of fire alone, but all the evils that 
deadly engines and murderous inventions” couhl 
inflict : some cut their calj^les ; others iet their hawsers 
flip, and in haste, fear,* and confusion, put to sea, 
happiest they who could first be gone, though fe^ ^ 
none could tell which ^jourse to tal^.”t 


* Stowe, 748, Fresh victual* were straight brought aboard C^tains 
atJd cavaliers might have what they would fm- their uoifty, and gave the 
French so liberafiy, that within twelve hours au egg was worth aiapence, 
besides thanks ” 

+ Hakluyt, 601. Strype, Camden, 415. Grimstone, 1003. Bor. 324. 
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, In thk (Ibnfu^on^ the largf;6t the gaHeasBC^ 
>owninanded by D.,Hugo de M^eada ran foid of 
otlier ship, lost her rudder, floa^d about at •the luer^ 
of the tide, and, raaking the xtext ^orning for CaJaie, 
t ac well as she 'could, uppn the saxids. Tlwre she^' 
was ptf^sently assailed by the S«!nglish small craft, who 
lay haltering her with their gims^ but dared not attem]^ 
to board, till the admiral sent an hundred men in his 
boats, under sir Amias Preston. The Spaniards made 
a brave resistance, hoping presently to be succoured by 
the prince of Par»na, and the action was for a long time 
douhiful. At length Moncada was shot through the 
head, the galleas was carried by boarding, and most of 
the Sjwmiardtj, leaping into the serf, were drowned. 
The Veeder of tlu fleet, I>. Antonio de Manriijue, was 
I one of those who reached the shore ; and he was the 
first person that carried certain news to Spain of their 
now vincible navy/J, This huge bottom, manned with 
400 Boldiets and tiOO galley- s|pves, had also 50,000 
ducats on board ; 4 booty, ’’ says Speed, well fitting 

tlie English soldiers’ affections/* Having ransacked all, 
and freed the slaves from their miserable fetters, they 
^ere about to set that vessel of emptiness on fire; 
but the governor of Calais would not pennit tliis, fear- 
ing, it is said, the damage that might thereupon ensue 
to the haven. He fired, therefore, upon the 

captors, an^ the ship and ordnance became his prize. 

yhe duke, when the fire-ships* were first perceived, 
had ordered the whole fleet to weigh anchor and stand 
off* to sea, lend when the danger was over, return every 
|hip to its former station. The first part of this order 
they were too much alarm jd to wait for or to heed j 
and when he leturned himstlf, and fired a signal fJr 
ethers to follow his esoimple, the gun was heard by 
few, because they were scattcrijd all about, and driven 
by fear, pome of tliera the' wide sea, and some 
aiuAig ^♦he shoals of Flanders.” Little broken yet in 
strength, tflbngh now losing fast the hope and the con- 

W(ii[iuvt, Strype, Camden, ut Biior? 
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fidence with whi^h thfcy had set forth, they ranged 
themselves again in tirder off Gravelined ; and tjiere 
they were bravely attaclced. Drake and Fenner were 
the first who assailed^ them : Fenton, Southwell, Bees- 
ton, Cross, and Reyman fgUowjd; and then the lor^ 
admiral came up, with lofd Thomas Howard and lord 
Sheffield. They got the wind of the enemy, who were 
now cut off from Calais roads, aiW preferred any in- 
convenience rather than change their array or^ separate 
their force, standing only upon their defence. And 
albeit there were many excellent and warl^jce ships in 
the English fleet, yet scarce were there two or threspand 
twenty among them all which matched ninety of the 
Spanish ships in bi*gness» or could convenftntJy assault 
them* Wherefore, using tWir prerof^htive o^ nimble 
steerage, whereby they could turn and wield themselves 
with the wind which way they listed, they came often- 
ti^iies very near upon the Spaniardspand chargeH them so 
sore, that now and thei^ they were hut a pife^s length 
asunder ; and so continually gi\inAhem one broadside 
after another, they discharged all'* their shot, both great 
and small, uptin them, spending a whole day, from 
morning till night, in that violent kind of conflict,*’*# 
We had such advantage,” says lord Monmouth, 
both of wind and tide, that we )»ad a glorious day of 
them, continuing fight from four o'clock in the morning 
till five or six at night." During this action the Spa- 
iTiards, lying close under their fightiPg sails,” pass^^d 
Dunkirk with a south-Westwind, close followed 1 d^ their 
enemies* Their great ships were found vulnerable in 
the close action of that day; many of them were# 
pierced through and through, between wind and waters 
ont ’’.as sunk by captain Crflss, iii the Hope: from the 
few of her people who were saved, it was learnt tbgt^ 
one of her officers, havipg proposed^to strike, was put 
to death by another ; the broilier of the slain instantly 
avenged his death, and then the shij^went down.* TWo 
others are believed to have sunk. The Sf. Philip end 
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< tfae*St* Matthew^ both Portugal gaMecms, were much 
shattered* D. Piego de Pin^sotol^ in the latter> en- 
deavoured to assist the former^ 'but in vain*; for bdng 
sore battered with many great Ahot by Seymour, and 
' W'inter/' and the ma^t shot away^ the St. Philip was 
dtiv^ near Ostend: as a' last ^diance^ the officers en- 
deavoured to make. for a Flemish port ; but finding it 
impossible to bring ^he snip into any friendly harbour^ 
they got to Ostend in the boats^ and the galleon was 
taken possession of from Flushing. The St. Matthew 
sufiered 8 <^ much, and leaked so fast, that the duke 
sent^a boat to bring Pimentel and some of the chief 
persons on board his own ship. A sense of honour 
withheld them from abandoning their men, and looking 
solely in the preservatihn of their own lives. The 
duke then charged them to keep company with him ; 
hut this was impossible : in that danger the one vessel 
could not slacken it* course, and the other could make 
little way *5 for the water came- in so fast, that fifty men 
were employed at^\he pumps. Seeing himself itus 
necessarily forsaken, Pimentel resolved to run aground 
on the Flemish coast ; but here he was discovered by 
<'Bome of die Dutch ships, which had their station upon 
that coast ; and, after losing some forty of his men in 
vain resistance?, struck to Pieter Van der Does. The 
ship sunk in one* of the Zeeland ports; and its flag was 
suspended as a trophy in St. Peter’s church at Leyden ; 

city which hah been in no light degree heliolden for 
its ov^h glorious deliverance to the illustrious family of 
Dousa.* *' 

Still the duke did not despair of eventual success ; 

31. Un unexpected respite was afforded him; for the English 
had expended iheir ammunition, and were forced to send 
for a supply ; and taking advantage of a strong west- 
north-wester, the»\rma({a made an effort to regain his 
position 4 n the straits, tbrt the prince might join them. 
1*116 <tipirit in which this resolution was taken was 
better than"* the seamanship : that wind carried them 
• Bor. S25. Hakluyt, 602, 60S. Camden, 415. Giimatone, 1004. 
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tbWardfl the shaH^ws Ifi^d sands tm the Zetskhd eoast;# 
and glad were they it eame to the south and ea^ 
idded them to aToid the dangers h]^ which they must 
otherwise soon haSe found themselves* ^urrounded^ 
That day Drake wrote to ^alsiilgham ^ — ** We have tife 
army of Spain before us» and mind to wrestle a pu|^ with 
him. There was never any l^ing pleased better than 
seeing the enemy dying with a sfiutherly wind to the 
northward. I doubt not, but ere it he lopg, so to 
handle the matter with the duke of Sidonia, that be 
shall wish himself at St. Mary’s Port, am^iig his vine 
trees. God give us grace to depend upon hii#; «o 
shall we not doubt^ victory, for our cause is good.*' But 
the hopes which Drake entertained of a ^brilliant vic- 
tory * were not to be fuftlled. l^ough had been 
achieved by the councils and the hand of man. That* 
providence which had confounded the devices of the 
enemy effected by the agency of nhe element the rest. 
TJie duke advised with his officers in*tfie evening 
what course, after these unexpected disasters, should be 
pursued. They were now experimentally convinced that 
the English excelled them in naval strength. Several of 
their largest ships had been lost, others were greatly da* 
maged : there was no port to which they could repair ; 
and to force their way through the vi^rious Ei^lish 
fleet, then in sight, and amounting to 140 8iil,*was 

* “ And here,” says Sir 'VWlliam Monaon, ** opportunity oflftrrod ua 
to have followed the victory upon them; for if we had oncemoieofflrned 
them tight, the general, it was thought, by t)erfiuaaion of hi« corJl£* 88 or, wait 
determined to yield ; whose example, ’t is very likely, would have made the 
rest to have done the like. But this opportunity was lost ; Slot through the 
negligence or backwardness of the lord fidmiral, but merely through the 
want of providence in those that had the charge of furnisnlng and prdi 
Vi ding for the fleet For at that time of so great advantage, when tIjHCy 
c*(ie to examine their provisions, th#y found a general scarcity of powder 
ai"^' shot, for want whereof they were forced to return home. Another 
opportunity was lost, not much inferior to the other, by not sending paiqg 
of our fleet to the west of Ireland, where the Spaniards, of necessity, #ere 
to t>ass» after so many dangers ^nd disasters as they had endured. If we 
had been so happy as to have, followed their coi#sp, as it was both thought 
and discoursed we had been absolptely victorious over this great and 
formidable navy, for they were brought to that necessity, that^ey 'jpittld 
wilhngiy have yielded, as divers of them confipscd that w^e sIRpwreckcd 
ill Ireland. By this we may sec how weak and feeble tifb aesigna of man 
are in respect of the Creator ; and how indifthrontly he dealt betwixt the 
two nations, sometimes giving one, sometimes the other, the advantage, yet 
80 Chat He only ordered the battle.”— ion* ill lotf. 
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c plainly and confessedly Imposfiible^^ f They resolved^ 
therefore^ upon returning to^&pain by a northern 
course; and in that determination, having gotten more 
sea room for their huge-bodied bulbs, spread their tnain* 
&ils, and made away ^ fast as wind and water would 
give them leave* But Burely/’**s^y8 Speed, if they had 
known the want of powder that our fleet sustained (a 
fault inexcusable updn our own coasts), they no doubt 
would have stood longer to their tackUngs. But God, 
in this, as in the rest, would have us to acknowledge, 
that w'e we^e only delivered by his own gracious pro- 
viderce and arm, and not by any policy or power of 
our own."' The lord admiral left Seymour to blockade 
the prince df Parma’s force, and followed what our 
chroniclers now ^all the l^incible Armada, not without 
* some apprehension that they might put into Scotland ; 
but leaving Scotland on the west, they bent towards 
Norway, ^ ill-ad vise*', but that necessity urged, and (iod 
had infatuated their councils, fo put their shaken apd 
battered bottoms idlb those black and dangerous seas.” 
And the English having, in Drake’s words, cast them 
so far to the northward, that they could neither recover 
fEugland nor Scotland, thought it best to leave them to 
those boisterous and uncouth northern seas.”* 

J^t while tlve loss wliich they had hitherto sustained 
wa8fas«yet uncertain, and the opinion on shore was that 
they would return to the strait^, it was still thought 
pr<}bable that the* prince of Parma might effect a land- 
ing. Elizabeth, who had not easily been dissuaded 
from her intention of being present in the battle where- 
f:!ver it should be fought, went to the camp at Tilbury. 
Proln the time that camp 4 .was formed, a true Englj.^ 
spirit had been shown tt^ere.' It was a pleasant sight,” 
^says the good London chroniclerf, who himself had seen 
it, to behold the ^oldiers as they marched towards Til- 
bury, their cheerful countenances, couragous words and 
ge^urai, dancing leaping wheresoever they came. 
In the camp^ their most felicity was the hope of fighting 
Hakluyt, 603. Speed, 862. Turner, 681. + Stowe, 744, 
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with the enemy, wjiere,* oft-times, divers rumours ran of 
their foes' approach, that present battle would be 
given them ^ then were they as joyful at sudi news as 
if lusty giants were to run a race." Whdij the queen 
came among them, full of princely resolution, and mo^ 
than feminine courage," she rode through, the^ranks 
with a general’s truncheon in her hand, sometimes With 
a martial pace, another while gelftly, like a woman : 

incredible it is," says Camden, how mucl^ site en- 
couraged the hearts of her captains and soldiers by her 
presence and her words." — 1 think," sajp Leicester, 
the weakest person among them is able to mate# the 
proudest Spaniard that dare land in England!" Her 
speech at tliis memorable time has been preserved*, and 
well might it animate them. My loting people," she 
said, “ we have been persuaded by some that are care- 
ful of our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves 
to armed multitudes, for fear of treichery ; bift I assure 
yoq^ 1 do not desire tf live to distrust .nfy faithful 
and loving people. Let tyrants ftar ! I have always 
so behaved myself, that, under God, 1 have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts 
and good will of my subjects ; and, therefore, I am* 
come amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for my 
recreation and disport, but being resolv(*d, in the npdst 
and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst yau ‘all, 
to lay ilown for my G(jl, for my kingdom, jsid for my 
people, my honour and my blood even*in the dust. • 1 
know I have the body but of a weak and feeble ifoman, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a king* and of a 
king of England too ; and think it foul scorn that* 
Pi^ma, or Spain, or any pripce of EurojTe, should tlaifh 
to .ijvade the borders of iily r^alm ; to which rather 
than any dislionour shall grow by me, I myself wdll take 
up arms, 1 myself wiibbe your general, judge, and 
re warder of every one of yoiw virtues in the •field. I 
know already for your forwardness ^you hav^ deserved 
rewards and crowns ; and we do assure you, on the 
• Somers Tracis (Scott’s edition), i. 42.9. 
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\iWord of a prifiee^ they ishall he prid ym* In the 
mean time my lieutenanUgeneral^Ml i^in my steady thm 
whom never prince commanded a more nold^ or wojrthy 
Bobjeot^ BOt«doubting but by y^r obedieni^ tn my 
^eral> by your concord in Jhe camp, and your valour 
in th(^ field, we shall shortly tiave a famous victory, 
over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of 
my people.” 

While, she was at dinner that day in the general's 
tent, there came a post with tidings that the prince of 
Parma and his forces had embarked for England, 
and i^at his arrival with all possible speed was to be 
looked for. Tlie news was immediately published 
through the “camp* ; and assuredly, ‘if the enemy had 
set foot ii;3on our^shores, tft'ey would have sped no better 
' than they had done at sea, such was the spirit of the 
nation. This intelligence was soon disproved ; but after 
it was cerlain that by . God’s mercy the dmiger had been 
averted, s6tr>e time elapsed fjefore the late of the 
Armada was ascertfcned. Statements of its success 
were confidently circulated upon the Continent* and 
credited according to the wishes of the hearer. It was 
iflarmed that great part of the English fleet had been 
taken, great part sunk, and the poor remainder driven into 
the Thames “ rent and torn that they were utterly 
discomfited, and that Drake was made prisoner.f 
Poems wen composed in honour cjf the victory, as poems 
ha(il* been composted to predict it. It was believed at 
Rome tfiat Elizabetli was taken, and England conquered ; 
and cardinal Allen is said to have made a feast in honour 
€£ the event, and invited to it the Scotch, Irish, and En- 
glish' who we re* in that city,! Bui in vain, meantime, 
was the ship looked for ;in the Spanish ports that should 
brkig good tidings home I The unhappy fleet, after 
the English had gj,ven over the pursuit, threw their 

M 

' •.i^urner, G82. note 

f** And that there ^as in bis ship a piece of twenty.five spans, of 
one quintal miiintion, made on purpose, of one only shot, to sink the 
admiral of S{»ain ; hut it pleased ('kkI, though she was hurt therewith, yet 
she was repaired again, and overcame the English fleet/ ’ — Jpp. 

b. il no. 55. 
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mules and hersestoi^erbfcrd lest their water should iaiL 
They knew that they ti^ no relief to expect in Scot^ 
land, and that Norway could not supply thdr wants ; 
so taking some captumd fishermen for piiotf^they sailed 
between the Orkney and th^ Fcfoe islands ; and wheS 
they had reached the ]t|Ltitude of sixty-two, anc^were 
some 200 miles from any land, the duke ordered them 
each to take the best course they C(fbld for Spain. He, 
himself. With sOme five and twenty of the slpps that 
were best provided, steered a straight course, and 
arrived in safety. The others, about forty^n number, 
made for Cape Clear^ hoping to water there ; but a dlorm 
from the south-west overtook and wrecked many of 
them upon the Irish coast. Their treatnfent there is 
the only circumstance in whole *hiRtory#of this 
enterprise, which is disgraceful to an English name. 
For the lord deputy, sir William Fits william, bearing 
they should join the rebels, and siting that Bingham, 
the governor of Connaught, refuelNl to obe|f Ris merci- 
less orders concerning them, sent mis dejmty marshal, 
v/ho drove them out of their hiding places, and be- 
headed about 200 of them.” The queen condemned 
this cruelty from her heart, though no such nunishment* 
as he deserved was inflicted upon Fitzwiliiam. Ter- 
rified at this, the other Spaniards, siik and staj^ed 
as they were, committed themselves to the sea iiF their 
shattered vessels, and v^y many of them wereiswallowed 
up by the waves.”* But with some oPthe officers who 
escaped this butchery, Tyrone concerted his rebi9lion.t 
It is supposed that more than thirty of ftjeir ships 
perished off the coast of Ireland, with the greater part* 
of^heir crews. Two vessel were casfaway on th'b 
coauC of Norway. Some few, li^ving a westerly wind, 
got again into the English seas; ef these, two were^ 
taken by the cruisers off^lochelle, ai^ one (a great gal- 
leass) put into Havre. Abowt 700 men who Were 
ashore in Scotland were there hum^ely tre^ed^ and, 
with Eliz£d)etli*s consent, were, at the prince of Parma's 
* Camden, 417. t Fiennes Moryson, 8. Carte’s Ormond, i. 58. 
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request, sent over to the Nethlrlftti^H. Belies of tlbis 
greet destmetion are still somqi^es bFou^ht to li^t. 
It is not long since the remains of an anchor, ^!ch 
appeared to^ave belonged to th^ Armada, waS picked 
up in^a fisherman’s triwl Dover; and in 183^ one 
of th<?ir cannon* was found ,on the coast of Mayo. 
Of the whole Armada, only fifty-three vessels returned 
to Spain ; eighty-one were lost ; and of 30,000 soldiers 
who were embarked, nearly 14,000 were missing, the 
prisoners being about 2000. 

Philip’s fhehaviour when the whole of this great 
calamity was known should always 'be recorded to his 
honour. He received it as a dispensqfion of Providence ; 
and gave, and commanded^to be given, throughout Spain, 
thanks Ife God and the saints that it was no greater. 

Sept. England having thus been “ delivered by die hand of 
the Omnipotent, and the boar put back that sought to 
lay her vineyard w^;tc,” Elizabeth ordered a solemn 
thanksgivmg* to be c#*Ubrated aft St. Paul's, where eleven 
of the Spanish ensi^s were hung upon the lower bat- 
tlements, ** as palms of praise,” says Spwd, for Eng- 
land’s deliverance, a show, no doubt, more acceptable 

God thap when their spread colours 4lid set out the 
' pride of their ships, threatening the blood of so many 
inti<?cent and faithful Christians.” On the following day, 
whibhVas Southwark fair, the same flags were displayed 
upon London bri<lge. They were Anally suspended in St. 
Paulas. Less peVishable trojihies were deposited in the 
Tower, where many of the arms talcen in the captured 
ships are stfil preserved ; and not a few instruments of tor- 
ture, wickedly devised, but more probably intended for 
the punishraeni; of offencer on board, than for the pse 
^of their inquisitors, who, ’if the conquest had been 
effected, might have found racks in England, and would 
have had fire and faggot at coliimand. Another great 
tljanksgi^ing day was celdirated on the anniversary of 
the qiAJerit's ^accession, which was long and most fitly 
observed as a holiday in these kingdoms : one of greater 
* It is noMv in lord Sligo's possession. 
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gdewurntf, two iJayaafter^ throtighoxit the rffalm ; Efld| 
on the Sunday foli^wing^ the queen repaired atr in 
public, but Christian, triumph, to St. Paul's. Her privy 
council, her nobility^ the French ambassad^y, the judges,^ 
and the herald^, attend^ h|r. The atreets were^ 
hung with blue cloth, “ the several companies, Jn their 
liveries, being drawn up on both sides the way, with their 
banners in becoming and gallant ^der."' Her chariot* 
was made in the form of a throne with foyr pillars, 
and drawn by four white horses ; alighting from it at 
the west door of St. Paul’s, she there kn^t, and, with 
great devotion, audibly praised God, acknowlIHging 
liim her only defender, who had thus delivered the 
land from the ra§e of the enemy. Pierse, bishop of 
Salisbury, who was her iBrcl almtfher, pi#ached a 
sermon, wherein none other argum(*nt was handled, 
but only of praise and glory to be rendered unto God. 
A lid, when he had concluded, th® queen hAself (like 
unto another Joshua, IJavid, afUd Josias^ •wuth most 
princely and Cheistian speeches, e^orti^d the people to 
the due performance of those* religious services of 
thaiikfulness unto (lod/’ t It was manifest, indeed, that 
over-ruling Providence had preserved them.^ Well aniP 
projierly has it been observed by the ablest of our naval 
biographers J, that, great as were the Exploits of^ the 
English fleet, they were as nothing compJtT^ i^ith 
what the elements w rought for England ; and that this 
our ancestors proclaimSd with one accord, breathing 
tile pure spirit of that blessed Reformation whifli had 
been so recently achieved for them.” 'Wie people 
of England have never, since the Norman conquest, 
been diaslibed by the hand pf a foreign •enemy: wbefl 

* * (’(WchM/’ says Camden, “were not^hen so niurh in use aino^ 
prince# as now they are among-st private men.” ^ 

t Memoirs of Celebrated Nav^ C'omnianders, illustrated by engravings 
from original picliire-. m the (tallery of •ireetnvu’h Hosnital, by 

Iktward Hawke Looker, P^sq *I ranna|L reiur to this work Without r^ 
gretting that Mr. Locker should have been roinpelled by ill healtl^o lirffflr 
to a single^oluinc a work for which he was ui cq^ry respeet ^ eminently 
qualified 

t Speed, 862. Camden, 418. Strype, 27. 
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their own folly and their, own Bins Jiavf brought upon 
them Goers judgments, the instructive punishment has 
been administered by their own MEnds. • 

Lord Effingham w^as rewarded lyth a pension. Tht' 
qileen many times comrgendgd him and the captains of 
lier sh^s, as men born for fhe preservation of their 
country. A greater service it ha^? never fallen to the lot 
of any Englishman lo perform. True it is/* says 
Fuller, '^^he was no deep seaman (not to be expected 
from one of his extraction) ; but he had skill enough 
to know tho|^ who had more skill than himself, and to 
follo»t their instructions, and would not starve the 
queen’s service by feeding his own sturdy wilfulness, 
but was ruled by the experienced in •sea matters ; the 
queen h%'dng a ftavy of oik, and an admiral of osier.” 
*IIe did good -service afterwards at Cadiz, being joint 
commatfder with the earl of Essex in that famous ex- 
pedition, Lid, for tha^, service, was advanced to the title 
oi’earl of P4oftingham^^.s descei^ded from the Mowbrays, 
some of whom had ifeen carls of that county. On the 
apprehension of another invasion, at a time when it 
was known that Essex entortaineti rash and dangerous 
designs, lord Nottingham was intrusted with the com- 
mand of bot*n fleet and army, ‘^with the high and very 
unusual title oft lord lieutenant-general of all England ; 
an office scarcely known to former, never owned of 
succeedingir times, and which he held with almost regal 
aiWihority for th^- space of six w^k'ks, being sometimes 
with tRe fleet in the Downs, and sometimes on shore 
with the ibrees/** It was to him, who, the queen 
aiaid, w^as “ born to serve and save his country,** that 
Kss6x, after his insane insurrection, yielded himself a 
prisoner ; and to him that 'the queen, u])on her deiCh, 
*n»de that wise and constitutional declaration concerning 
her successor, — throne ^as been held by princes 

in tile wuy of succession, ^nd ought not to go to any 
but my next and immediate heir.” 

James *cdhtinued him in his post of lord admiral, 

• Campbell,!. 377. 
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appointed him l(^d Jiigh steward at Kis coronation^ 
sent him ambassadbr 40 Spain, and chose him for one 
of the commissioners %o treat of an union between 
England and Scotlanc|| * The last honour w})ich fell to 
his lot was that of conveying thg elector palatine an^ 
his bride, the princess Eli:^beth, to Flushing. A} the 
age of eighty-three he r?signed his post, retaining, by 
special patent, the precedence whicS it had given him ; 
and, in his eighty-seventh year, dying in peace at |fa 1 ing« 
House, in Surrey, was buried in the family vault 
under the chancel of llyegate church. His^office had 
been of great profit, prizes being so frequent in #)at 
age; buf great,” says Fuller, his necessary, and vast 
his voluntary, expenses ; keeping seven standing houses 
at the same time: so that the Wbnder isliot greet if he 
died not very wealthy." 
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ArtUlerif<t p. .58. 

The folloV/iiig orders respecting Htono bullets, and the carriage 
of artillery, were issued In the year 1418. 

Super factiira lapidum pro gunnis, de intendelftlo. 

Rex dilectis sibi, Johanni l^outhe, clerico operatiommi 
Ordinationis nostra*, ^el Johanne Rcnet, de Mad^ston, Mason, 
sal litem. 

Sciatis quod assignaviinus vos*ad lot ci1fricntarios(|et labor- 
atores, qiiot neccssarii fuerint ])ro factiiia septeni millhim • 
lapidum, pro gunnis de diversis sortibus, una cum sulficiente 
stuffiira lapidum pro eisdem, tarn infra quarreras^e Madcs- 
tonnithe quam alibi, iibi melius vidciftis pro proficuo nostro 
expedire, nrestandum et ca^liendum. ^ 

Et pra*fatos cimentarios in operibu# nostris pra*dictis, ad 
vadii*, nostra, ponendutn ct in eisdem' detenendurn, quupsque 
lapid^ >. pra'dicti plenari'* facti fuerint et constriicti, 

Necnon ad tot carectas, batellas, et naves, uti^ cum marinariis 
et laboiatoribus, quot pro cariagio, batillagio, ^eu frectagio* 
lapidum praedictorurn necessariie fuerint, de locis ubi pra*- 
dicti Japi<l**s facti fuerint, infra regniim nostrum Anglig^seii 
versus partes transmarinas transinittendoriiin similiter ijapien^ 
dum et pi'ovidendum. 


De omnimoda stuffiira pro gunnis inemoratis. KesTdilocln 
sibi Johanni Louthc, clerico operationum Ordinationis nostra, 
sahitem. 

Sems quod assignavimus te ad tot carpeiUerios, juii^ur*, 
falnir s, carbonarios, ac alios ayfiiiees et laboratores iind rum 
suificiente stuffurA dc macremio, s^rlice, popiller, carl)onibus,|l 
maritimis et salicis, et de ferro, quot pro fractura tresceti- 
torum pavys grossorum |)»> gunnis, q^terviginti blokk, et 
septem milliuin tampons ‘pro c^dem ; quinquaginua jugonim 
de ligno pro bob us infra trahendis, centum cathcnarjjim 
eisdem, duodecim carectarum grossanulfi pro p^iUnis grossis 
supracarinndis, viginii piparuin de pulvere de carbonibus salicis 
neccssaria fuerint. 


c n 3 
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i Arestandum, providondum, et capf'eiH^i^, et in eisdem operi- 
bus nostris ponendum et cxpenden^.n. 

Ac etiam ad centum boves, tresctntos et viginiSje equos, pro 
carectis (lirasd^tis utia cum trescentis colariis de corio, re- 
}^ratis» cum <iamiB de ligno, ac stuMra rationabiH de pipis 
rigeboj^ndes; bellebondeif et «!slif)tyng-ledders, de corio, pro 
repara^ione Irescentorum jwirium [rays pro cquis et carectis, 
quadringentes tribulis, irescentis pekoys, ditobus barellis de 
calibe, ac aliis rebus qiibuscumque, pro Ordinatione praedict^ 
necessariis. , 

Necnoit ad tot carectas, batellos, et naves, una cum marinariis 
et laboratoribus similiter capiendum et providendum, quot pro 
cariagio, bati^^agio, scu frectagio rerum prscdictarum, de locis 
ubi pi ovidebuntur, infra regtiuin nostrum Anglia:, seu versus 
partes transmarinas, transmittendanim, similiter capiendum 
et providendu«n. — ■ Rymer, ix. 542, 543.* 


* The Great Harry, p. 179. 

“ The njasts were fiVe^ in number*, — a usage which con- 
tinued in tne ^'rst’ratc^4^Vithout alteration, till nearly the end 
of the reign of Charlcf 1. : they were without division, in con- 
formity with those Avhich had been in unimproved use from 
the eurlicbt ages. This inconvenience it was very soon found 
^indisju'nsibly necessary to remedy, by the introduction of se- 
veral joints, or top masts, which could be lowered in case of 
need, — an improvement that tended to the safety of the vessel, 
whiqh iTiighl ver^' frequently, but for that prudent precaution 
have biL'en much endangered by the violence of the wind. 
The riggiiio; was simple, and, at first, somewlial inadequate 
even to those hun)ble wants of ourt ancestors, which a com- 
paVisoi^ with the present .state of naval tactics fairly permits us 
to call them ; but the defects were gradually remedied, as ex- 
perience pA>gressively pointed them out. The ornaments 
(jonsisted of a multilude of small flags, disposed almost at 
randv^m on dilfen^nt parts of tlie deck or gunwale of the vessel, 
and of one at the head of eaclsmast. The standard of Br?g- 
^ land w'as hoisted on that which occupied the centre of the 
vcifesel ; enormous pendants, or streamers, w'ere added, though 
an ornament which |iust have bdtn very often extremely in- 
convenienl. This mode of decoration was evidently borrowed 
trj^nsferred from the galley, in which class of vessels it 

* 4 ^ 

* Four of them upright, forming a ripht angle, or nearly so, with the 
keel ; and one fixed obliquely, which has, in later times, received the name 
ut the boltspnt. v, 

4 
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has been continued, M^thalittle ot no striking variation, even to 
the present niomenf. ^ 

“ The general appear#ice of tlie vessels, as given in tjie ori- 
ginal drawing, have a wonderful reseinblanee to what w^e may, 
without any great stmteh of imagination, sufi^ose the master 
ship-builder to the craperoi^ of ^hina would construct^ *3* 
ordered to prepare, as welftrom Ins own best expertence, as 
according to liis own idt%s, a vessel of tliat given irllignitude 
and force. 

“ It must have been extremely narrow', and so high built, es- 
pecially abaft, in proportion to the length, as to bc^ in danger 
of oversetting wdth even a slight shock of the sea, or being 
compelled, to steer otherwise than directly froju the wind ; hut 
it must not be forgotten, that the navigators o(*that time were 
not prepared fflr any other course. Their vessels were totally 
unfiiriiisheil with ^iieh sails as might liave jnahled them to 
haul close upon it, even liad the fonnation of the hulls per- 
mitted it ; they had, tliereforc, Nothing ft) fear fitfn the con- 
sequence of the measure, wJiich they were unable to carry 
into execution. The principles of ship-huiUling, aiwJ the graufi 
proportions to be observed in all the chief dii|/cnsi()ns, had 
been, as it were, traditionally handeft down through a series of 
years, so that it would hsl^e been i^anred the^i^^ght of sCepti-. 
cistn to have doubted the pi'oprieiy « thepr in any one parti- 
cular. Like the galleys of ancient Floiuc, they were extremely 
long, narrow, and lofty ; very unstable, and of course per- 
petually exposed to a frequency of accidents, which, without 
our knowledge of the cause, would be now alpiost incredrlfle, 
as we know them never to have ventured out of their ports, 
except in the summer montlis, and whenathe w'ind bltjw per- 
fectly favourable to ihcir intended course. 

** I'hc rest of the ships which composed the English royal 
navy at this time, w^e*; of far inferior ^oree, ^e largest not 
being of more than S(X) tons biir^ien, and their numbi# ex- 
tremely limited, so that they amounted to no more tjian seven 
or eight vessels, some of which were mere pintaces.’* — Char- 
nock's Ilisl. of Marine ^rchUeclurej ii. 30, 31, 


Sir F.dward ffoifardt p. 181. 

15152. Indenture liet^peen the Kin^ and his trusty and well 
beloved Sir Edward Howard, Kiit. foi^is body, t^en afipointed 
admiral chief and general captain of the army, now seU-toSHhe 
sea for the salv<* guard and sure passage of th^ ii^ing’s subjects, 
frends, allies, and confederates. 
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lie was to have 3000 men ltarneS5()^d ^or Uie war, over and 
f.bove 700 soldiers, mariners, and gunj||er^, *ihat sliould be in 
the king’s ship called the Regent. 4, 

Of which 18 were to be captains, 1750 soldiers, 1233 
mariners and gr.nnerb. I* 

f frhe adniir^, for tlie maintaining of himself, and his diets, 
wages, and rewards, daily/ during the voyage, 10 shillings. 

The captains 18e/. exc(^t they {/.: of the number of the 
king’s spears, which shdl be contented with* their cn'dlnary 
wages, 

Soldiers, mariners, and gunners, 5 shillings per month fo^ 
w'ages, and 5s. for vitayles without any thing else demand* 
ing for eitJier, saving that they should have certain dead shareSi, 
'J'he admiiaF should receive three months pay for all in adU 
vance :%^ud at the same time Ijs. for the eoote Of every captMH 
and soldier and 1«. 8d. for the coote of, every mariner and 
gunner. 

Tlie flec*| Mas to If. of IB slfips. 

/ I'he Regent of lOlXl tons, for which the admiral was to 
ha\f* 50 dead shares, and four pilots. 

The Mary Rose, - 500 - ~ 3*1^ dead shares. 

]\*ter lajmegrnnato 400 - 28 

Aifohn slup>jr4O0 .♦» * 23-^ 

The Nicholas ReeiF 400 - 2.s| 

The Mary John - 2-40 - - 22^ 

Anne of GreeiiM'ich UiO - 22* 

Mary George - 300 - - 22^ 

' Dragon - * 100 - 22,^ 

Lyon - - 120 - - 22 

Barbara f * J40 - 22!^ 

C»eo;;ge of Falmouth ih, - - ih. 

Peter of Fowey - 120 - ifu 

Nicholas'' of Hampton 200 - •*& 22 

4VIartenet - ' - ,180 - 22^ 

Gentrt - - 70 - - 22^ 

Christophs J Davy - 160 - 22 

Sabyen * • 120 - - 22 

i\pd*f»wo crayers .for revictiialling and refreshing them. 
Every man to have 6fl. a day lyndiiyt int)ney for the jouV» 
ney from liis house to the-tport, accounting twelve miles a 
day’sijournty. 

The king, forasmuch^as he had viciivialled the said army and 
navy at his cost, to have one hal/ of ali manner of gains and 
M'iffldfi Ags the war, all prisoners being chieftains or having 
the king’s adv r('aries power, and one ship royal being of the 
portage of 200 tons or above, with the ordinance and apparel 
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of every such prigqi artillery that may be taken in ai^ 

ship,— JK;^7rter, xiii. 3a>^329. 


DudjlO^ p.^ 26 » 

When the earl of Wan^ick, in 1.549, was made great admiral 
of England, Ireland, Wales, Cfijais, Boulogne and the 
Marches, Normandy, Gascony, and Aquitaine, with all the 
“ jurisdictiones, aiictoritates, Ubertates, officia, feoda, proficiia, 
vadia, emoiumenta, MTecca maris, et man’s cjcctum, regarda, 
adVantagia, comniod i tales, et prajcminentias,” belonging to the 
office, he was to have the goods and chattels’ of all ^aitors, 
pirates, homicides and felons, offending within his jurisdiction, 
and the goods debts, and chattels of all avho aided and 
abetted them ; as also “ quoriirg^Mj tuque ^igitivorum convicto- 
rum, attinctoruin, ilainpnatoriun, utlagatorum.*’ ^ 

Necnonetbona waviata, {lote/on,jetson,lagon, shares; 7’he- 
saurum inventum sen inveniendum, dcodanda, ac ttbna inimi- 
cor itn pro dcrelictis liahita sive ha||enda, scu «asu fortuito 
reperta ant l•cpe^ellda, vel qiialiter^mquc debitt^eu debenda, 
and all <‘casualiji’* betwefti liigh ani.,dow W'aiv?r mark, and in 
jUI creeks, rivers, and jiorts. • « 

Moreover aiichoragta, bcaconagia, et lastagia, and all 
royal usb, vi;:. stiirgiones, balenas, cetas, porpetos, de]phi> 
nos, regges, graspes, et general iter caitcros pisces quoscumqye 
inagnain sive ingeiitain crassitudinein sive pinguedinem in so 
habentes, such by ancient riglit and customs belonging to the 
high admit ni. * # 

Moreover all lines, rccogitizances, &c. for things w4th4n his 
jurisdiction ; a salary of LH)0 marks, and full povv^r of hearing 
and deciding all cause;^ civil or criniimtl, within his cogni- 
zance, and all disputes between merchants and shij:.>owiieis ; 
and of proceeding against regraters anil forestallers, and of pre- 
serving the rivers, and ports, and lislt, punishfng those who 
used unlawful nets or other unlawful means in fishing, — 

•>ne?r, :.v. 194- ‘ 


C^/rts, p. 257. 

4 

Of what importance this place was deemeiJ, may iw seett uy 
the opening of that very curious poem, *The Llbstl of English 
Policy.” 



378 Noirts. 

The true process of Eiij^lish polfci^ ( 

Of utherward to keep this regior^ * 

Of our Englond, (that no man may denie 
Nor say o^sootli but it is one of tb^ best) 

Is tliis; tlffit wlio seetli Soutli, North, East and West, 
ChcM'ish merchandise, (.eep \hn‘; Admlraltie, 

Thaf we be masters of the iiarrqjv see. 

For SigismuTid the^reat emperour, 

(WhicJi yet reignetli) when he w’as in this lond, 

With ting Henry the fift, prince of iionubr, 

Here much glory, as him tliought, he found; 

A inight;^land wiiich Jiad taken in hand 
'1% warre in France, and make mortality, v. 

And ever well kept round about the sea. 

And V» the kinj> thus he feiid ; ISIy brother, 

(When he perceived two towns, Calys and Dover) 

Of ai^ your towns to chuse, of one and other 
To kce^u the sea, and soon to come over 
To warre outwards, *a.nd your reign to recover, 

Keep tllesiytwo tovy(!(f''sure, an4' your majestie, 

As your tweyne eyfie, so keep the narrow sea. 

For if this sea be kept, in times of werre 
Who can here pass without danger and woe? 

Who can^scujK-* ? who may mischief differre ? 

What inarchamiie may for by be agoe? 

For needes bfm must take trew^es ever) foe, 

Fliwiders and Spain, and other trust, to me. 

Of else Inndred all for this Narrow Sea, 

* Haklvyt, i. 187. 


Spuniifi Armada* 

* The reader may be amused at seeing in what manner or 
Itstiian' .Tesuit the eighteenth century has represented tlr 
failure of this expedition.' P. ■‘Nicolo Partenio GiannetUBit 
fliakes no mention W'liatcveV of the English fleet ! 

Numerosa Tagi ^utioso e flun^ne classis 
Egredetur, Zepiiyris<|ue v^lat fellcibus : illam 
Div^^iaj ingentes populorum, c*t regna Philippi 
Conflarbrte diiodaia super, siinul Indus uterque 
Argent! vim magnam, vim intulit auri magnam 
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Infecti, factiqu^: tot millia tanto 

Sudarunt <^Sri,^tque inaumptus plurimus annu$. 
Obs^ipuit N€reu§innant«js gurgite turres 
Aspiciens : Ccclum num tantis viribusy inquit, 

His petitur ? H'eUus etenim moliinine l^nto 
Non sat digna ; tamen 4 ^opi^, geutesquc timete, 
Pcrniciem in vestram*magiu si regis Iberi 
Tot formidandae viftjs, totque^irnia parantur. 

£t jam viciiii paritcr, pariterqi^ remoti 
Perculsi regos aiiimis, quaa tautus in oras 
Vertisset st*se turbo, l^rimujuo rebclies 
£t meritb Batavi, jamquo ultima fata tiincbant : 

Noe vacua ipsa mctu turn Gallia : pluriraa belli 
Causa adcrat, ruptum fa*dus, dataque hoSibus a^a. 

At rtiliqilf>s supra dira F.lizabetha timebat ; 

Monstrum hq^rondum, eadeni vir, fa'inin^, nobile scortum, 
£t virgo, ct con jux : divi^ia, liuinana sacerdos, 

£t rcgina, suis vertiqui* ivgiquc voftbat % 

Sub manibus : Stygiis inerito damnata Cbymapra. 

Et potcrat tantis aruiorum viiibus alta 
Exturbari sede, siniulque tyrannica toll! 

Imperia, et fidei rcvocari ad u#a Britanni, 

Cii mi nibus inagnis ^opuIortnn^N umin^l^sa 
Ne contra obstitcrint. Nctj^ie iiim tunc Anglia digna 
Visa Deo : lachrvmis necdunf scelcra alta piarat. 

Sed gentis pro more, diii cuimtantc Magislro, 

Seriiis oceani ad fines vcneie Britanni 
Velivola; turres centum, centuinque cari\^, 

Et tormentorura numero, rostrisqiie tirneiido; : 

Nam teinpcstates uutiunni temjiore pi4mo 
Exorta?, rapidiquc egressi e carcere vend, 

Vique fretuin super cfirusi, rabicque furorogue 
llicct horreiidos e^^rc ad sideri llu<J:us. 
iEther turbinibus, nigrescunt ^i?(juora ventis 
Discissa, et cani moiites volvuntur aquarum. 

Q,uis vero Auslriaca; classis queat ore rcfeA’e 
Luctificain visu faciein, niiserandaq. fata? 

Et trisles geinitus, lacrymasq. tenere iVientes 
Torrentis de more ? VjHens tot gurgite Gaulos 
'J’erribiJes nuper, ctelo cervicS mirmiites, 

Et tot rostratas, auroque armisque nitcntes 
P'Juctjbus insanis jaJtari, ct tiirbii^ cceco. 

Totfj. duces illustrla non^'na, totque magistrcas 
Militia' claros : juvenesque ad prcelia lectos ; 

Imperio e toto, miseranda rorte ptrire : ^ ' 

Ceu plebem ignavain, nullo certamine, et armis 
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Depositis, ventis praetlain ot turgentibus undU. 

Ipsi Tritonub, insanaqiie Nuimiia pcnti, 

(7]aiicu^quc, l*Lorcus/)[uo, t‘t nudus nembra Palemon 
Indignas flevcre ncces • flovere profumlis 
M<)GSta‘ Nergi'des, geiuitusque ded^rc antris, 

*' Naiwiachico, 1. a. p. 34. 
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